D 


OYAL 
UTCH 


lUvUu  pf  Revi0u>$,  fO/U/OS. 


Cl)c  mcneil^amr  Jiutomatic  dm 


TYTITHOUT    contradiction   this   Gate   is   the   Simplest    and    yet    most 
'^      thoroughly    efficient  Automatic  Gate  yet  oftered  in    any    part    of 
the    world.       From  a  buggy  seat  or  horseback   the   gate    may  he  opened 
even  by  a  child,  without  the  possibility  of  failure  in  action. 

Send  to  us  for  Catalogue  of  Gates  and  Fences. 

THE  CYCLONE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO., 


Detail  of  LcTerage. 
FRANKLIN    STREET. 

MELBOURNE, 


We  Sell  the  Finest  Child's  Book  In  the  World. 


It  Is    .    .    . 

MR.    PUNCHES 


It  is  prepared  at  the  London  Punch  Office. 

It  is  strongly  bound,  is  filled  with  fine  illustra- 
tions and  splendid  letterpress. 

It  will  give  the  children  endless  delight. 

The  cut  gives  an  idea  of  what  it  looks  like  from 
the  outside. 

It  cannot  be  got  in  Australia  except  through  us. 

WHAT  WILL  YOU   BIY  THE   CHILDREN   AS  A 
CHRISTIV1AS  PRESENT? 

You  couldn't  do  better  than  buy  a  Mr. 
Punch's  Children's  Book.  It  measures 
loin.  X  Sin.  Has  white  and  bright  red  cover. 
The  price  is  only  6/6  posted. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  with  it  6/6  in  Stamps, 
Postal  Notes  or  Money  Order — whichever  is  most 
convenient. 


"The  Review  of  Reviews," 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 


Stamps, 


I  enclose  6/6  in  Mo...Vord«..     Please  send  by  return  mail  a  MR.  PUNCH'S  CHILDREN'S  BOOK. 

Name 


Address. 
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Worker,  ] 


The  Tower  of  Bafael. 


THE  ZOBO. 


ANYONE    CAN 
PLAY  IT. 


The  Zobo  is  a  new  invention,  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Kazoo. 
It  has  a  rawhide  disc  on  the  inside,  and  by  singing  in  and  against  this  disc 
wonderful  music  is  produced.  Anyone  can  play  any  Uine_  upon  it  ;  luiitates 
fowls,  bagpipes,  animals,  etc. 


ry  popular  w.tli  singing  clubs  and  societies. 


ZOBO 
MIDGET. 


6d.  Each  (post  free,  7d.);  4  for  2i.  (post  free) 


ZOBO  BRASS   CORNETTO 


A  more  unique 
merry-making 
and  fascinat- 
ing little 
novelty  would 
be  exceeding- 
ly hard  to  find. 
It  possesses 
real  merit.  It 
is  an  intensely 
amusing  ar- 
ticle for  adults 


A  Babv  with  tlie  Voice  of  a  Giant. 
It.  6d.  Each  (is.  8d.  post  free) ;  2  for  3». 


as  well  as  for  children.  It  is  no':  a  mere  toy,  as  many  miglit  suppose,  being 
substantially  constructed  and  easily  operated.  The  sweet  and  varied  tones 
possible  to  be  produced  with  this  little  device  are  incredible.  No  tune  ever 
compcsed  that  cannot  be  accurately  produced.  It  is  just  tlie  thing  for  duets, 
quartettes,  chorus,  carnivals,  masquerades,  serenades,  parades,  etc.  It  may 
be  accompanied  with  various  other  instruments  with  very  pleasing  effects,  and 
never  fails  to  make  a'hit.  Ucmember,  that  if  you  do  notobtaiii  satisfactory 
results  the  first  minute,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  instrument.  Read  over  the 
directions,  and  persist  a  little,  when  you  will  be  delighted  with  the  results. 
Best  article  to  be  had  for  the  money. 

DIRECTIONS.— Place  the  stem  against  the  lips,  or  hold  between  the  teeth 
.as  in  the  act  of  smoking.  Simply  HUM  the  air  of  any  tune  into  thestem. 
DO  NOT  BI-OW.  The  tones  thus  produced  resemble  those  of  vanous 
ustruinents.  such  as  the  Cornet,  CUirionct,  Saxophone,  Bagpipes,  etc 
.Send  2».  3d.  for  sample  of  both,  or  2».  lOd.,  and  we  will  send  the  new  Zobo- 
phone  as  well.  If  order  for  68.  or  more  be  sent,  we  will  include  a  Hand- 
some Imitation  Opal  Pin  free.  .  ■  ,    <r 

Mention  this  and  send  at  once.     It  is  a  special  otter. 

Star  Novelty  Co.,  229-231  ColUns-st,  Melbourne. 

(Mention  this  paper.)  J 


Poz"   ttie 
VOICE, 
THROAT, 
Z,irSGS. 


Their  Antiseptic  Properties  prevent  abnormal  fermentation  of 
the  food,  and  are   thus    helpful   In    indigestion   and   Dyspepsia. 


Sold    by    all    Chemist* 

Tins,  1/6,  or  post  free  on   receipt  of  stamps,   any  province, 

from  the  SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 

G.    HUDSON,    ehemist,    Ipswich, 

Queensland,  nustraua. 

vSYDNEY  DEPOT— 5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 

LONDON  AGENT— W.  F.  Pasmore,  Chemist,  320  Regent  Street,  W. 


A.  The    Lat^nx,     «v    orfaa   mt 

voice. 

B.  The  Trachea,  or  windpipe. 
C     The   Bronchial  Tubes   of   * 

dissected  lun£. 
O.  A  lobe  of  one  of  the  lues 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  piease  mention  the  Review  of  Reviewa. 
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THE      WONDERFUL      PERFECTED 


THE  MOST 
MARVELLOUS 

MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


A  50/-  INSTRUMENT 
FOR 

OrJLY  32/6 

DUTY    FREE 
CARRIAGE  PAID. 


THIS  WONDERFUL  OROANETTE  ia  a  Keed  Initruiiieiit,  cooitructMl  on  the  aanie  principle  u  an  Oiiian.  with  Bellowi 
Kill)  Kull  Mzeil  Rewlii  Tlie  munlc  coiLinu  of  ii«i(or«Uil  ilieeU,  which  are  piit  into  the  Orifaiiflte,  (urui«hing  either  > 
Flnlibed  Solo  Performance,  a  Klcb  Accompaniment  to  the  Vole*,  or  Harmonioni  Orcheati-al  EflecU.  It  Isa  niarrel  of 
Uuaical  Invention,  ali>l  .•oiiibines  in  ilnelf  all  the  principlM  upon  which  Autoii.Htic  Oig»n«,  OmmieltM,  Ac,  are  now  bnii(j 
nmile,  requiring  no  skill  in  the  perliiruier.  Any  cliilil  old  enuiiich  to  uie  itB  haniU  inlelli(ent'y  can  play,  and  the  Sange  a{ 
tloilc  U  abaolntely  unlimited.  Our  list  iiicliidra  handredi  of  popular  atn,  bymn  tunei,  dancei,  Ac.  costing  only  a  few 
pence  per  piece.  We  wish  to  introduce  these  Oiiraiielles  eirtrywheip,  and  in  order  to  do  su  siieedily  haTe  decided  to  .t-U 
a  Limited  Number  to  the  readers  o(  this  paper  at  Only  32 16  each,  but  your  order  must  be  rectived  before  the  28tll 
February  next,  as  we  shall  place  the  Ortcsneiteat  £'->  10s.  each  after  thai  daU.  We  make  this  tjiecial  nfTrr  to  iniroiliur  this  Flrsi- 
Clau  Organette,  well  knu^inii  tliat  after  one  is  leceirrd  in  a  neighhourhood  we  will  sell  sereral  at  Cor  Regular  Price  Wr  are 
the  Sole  I'ropi  let'ira  of  The  Wonderful  Peerlen  Organette.  and  you  must  order  direct  from  lie  or  our  Authorised  Agents. 
Bemember,  the  Wonderful  Peerless  (Jrgai.ettes  are  Very  Powerful  Instrumcnti,  built  in  the  most  durable  style,  highly 
poliabed,  and  decorated  in  gold,  the  reeds  being  so  iiowerful  that  they  proouce  snIYicieut  volume  of  music  for  the  Chapel,  ParKnir, 
Lodge,  Ball  Room,  or  Picnic  Party.  There  is  iinthinw  aljont  iln'in  to  get  out  of  order ;  In  fact  they  produce  a  richer  and  a  sweeter 
•ound  alter  haTing  breii  used  a  (<>w  years.  For  Home  Entertainment!  they  are  unrarpaued.  The  illustration  gives  you  but  • 
faint  idea  of  thr  Size  and  Finish  ot  this  lienutlfiil  iiintru>M>-iit,  but  we  will  return  the  money  anu  pay  carriage  to  any  one 
■who  is  not  perfectly  sati«fieil  upon  receivint:  it  It  Sings  itt  Own  Praliei.  With  each  Oriiaiiftle  we  give  a  selection  of 
faTorlte  tunes,  free,  and  pack  all  in  a  stronir  l>oi.  If  you  wish  to  act  as  an  agent  for  us  send  At  Once  and  secure  the  agency  for 
your  district.  Totl  can  eaaily  sell  the  inttrumenti  at  £3  each.  Hundreds  of  Testimoniala  received  Cut  this  adver- 
tisement out  at  once,  as  It  may  not  appear  at:ain.  and  »n..l  it  will,  your  order.  WE  PAY  ALL  CUSTOMS  DOTT,  and 
there  is  no  extra  charge  of  any  kind, .as  the  price  stated,  32  6,  includes  all  cost  of  delivery  at  any  Hd.liess  in  Ausiralia, 
Tasmania,  or  N>-w  /.^aiand.  if  onlered  not  later  than  28th  February  next.  Send  money  In  Registered  Letter  by  Postal 
Order  or  Cheque,  crossed   "London   Bank   of  Australia,*' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  recent  letters:— Mr.  D.  P.  Tbom  sa.  of  Scales  Bay.  8.A„  wrltee — "I  purchased  an 
Organette  froni  you  some  eitrht  years  ago.  and  It  is  still  in  good  order.  Please  forward  me  your  latest  Mat  of  music."  Mr. 
C.  Sswaaa.  of  (obrico.  Vic  .  writes--"  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Organette.  It  Is  a  wonderful  instrument,  and  I  can 
highly  recommend  It  to  anyone  as  a  nice  erilertaliiment  for  an  evening's  amusement."  Mrs.  O.  LapsLBT,  of  Btiln  Bum,  Vie.. 
Writes — "  I  am  pleased  with  the  Organette.     It  is  realty  a  wonderful  instrument.     My  friends  are  very  much  taken  with  it.** 

The  Union  Manufacturing  A  Agency  Co.i  359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


INT  ERESTING 

PRESENTS 

1  Toys,  Puzzles,  Games,  Musical 
Instruments  and  Curiosities  that 

Cannot    be    Procured 
I  Elsewhere, 

SEND    FOR  OUR 

HUNDRED    PAGE 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

We  will  post  it  Free. 


THE   UNION   MFG. 

&   AGENCY   CO., 

359  AND  361  Collins  Street. 
Melbourne. 


flLe0H0Lie 

^^  \M  ^%  ■■»  ^%  f^  Permanently  cared  at  i>a- 
L  If  I  L  ^^  ^^  tient'a  own  home  in  3  to  7 
§  ^k  I  §  ^^» J^B  weeks,  by  the  recogniaed 
kr#%^^kr^^^^  TURVET  TREATMENT,  with- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  oat  inconvenience.  Resalt 
^^^^^^^^^^^^■"■■■^  assaped.  Success  testified 
by  ofBcials  of  the  Church  of  England  TemDerance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Eeport  of  Public  Test  sent  free. 
M&.  THOMAS  Holmes,  the  famoas  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  In 
my  work."    The  Chronicle  says:    "A  remarkable  success." 

Thi  only  System  under  English  medical  Direction 

Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  6)  SecretaiT  Turvey 
Treatment  Oo.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London. 


TROUP'S 

VAPOUR   AND    HOT   AIR 

Folding 

Bath  Cabinets. 

A  Turkish   Balh  in  your  own  home.     Guaranteed  to  cure 
the  very  worst  cases  of  Rheumatism,  Sciaiica,  Lumbago. 
Reoommended  by  Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 

Australasias  l.e.«dinj;' Mirfieon. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars,  Free. 

Price  258.  COMPLf Tf .  Ocllvf  red  In  Melbourne. 

Depot:    ROYAL    ARCADE,     MELBOURNE 


A  Subscriber  lias  a  Complete  File  of 
"  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia," beginning  January  1891.  The 
First  six  Years  are  in  Half-Yearly  vols. 

He  wishes  to  sell  it,  and  will  be  glad 
to  receive  an  offer  for  it.  Address  to 
"  File,"  CO  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  Equit- 
able Building,  Melbourne. 


WHAT   IS   CATARRH? 

CArAKKH  is  inllaniiiiation  of  ihe  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  adjoining  passages. 
If  thisi.  flaniniation  is  not  arrested  it  invades 
the  passages  which  lead  from  the  nose  to 
the  tiead,  ears,  throat  and  lungs.  It  injures 
the  sight  and  hearing,  destroys  the  sense  of 
taste  and  smell,  renders  the  lireath  offensive, 
breaks  down  the  aiiected  tissues,  consumes 
the  nasal  cartilages,  .md  rots  away  the  small 
frontal  bones  of  the  skull.  The  discharge, 
pas.singthrongh  the  lungs  and  stomach,  causes 
dyspepsia,  also  onsiiniption.  Do  you  want 
relict  and  cnre  f  If  so.  try  our  great  "remedy. 
RAMEY'S  MEDICATOR  cures  Catarrh,  Catar- 
rhal Uealiiess,  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Coughs 
Colds  Bronchitis.  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  La 
Grippe,  etc.  Price,  complete  with  4  mo.lths' 
treatment  by  mail,  los. 

Write  for  Booklet,  free,  or  send  order 
direct  to  Star  Novelty  Co,  229-231  Colllnssi. 
Melbourne. 


Becemher  SO,   1905. 
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TOURISTS,  TRAVELLERS  AND   HOLIDAY   MAKERS 

IN  OR  PASSING  THROUGH  MELBOURNE. 

You  should  shop  with  the  following  Firms.    You  can  depend  on  getting  the  Best  Goods  at 

the  Most  Reasonable  Prices.    Make  a  note  of  the  firms  in  your  Pocket-Book  :— 


FRANCIS   LONGMORE    &  CO., 

Melbourne's  Popular  CHEMISTS. 

Prescription  Drug  Stores. 

Best  Stocked  Emporium  of  Kare  Medicines  in 
Australasia. 

...185   &   187   BOURKE   STREET,    MELBOURNE... 
...ARTISTIC     PORTRAITURE... 

THE  BURLINGTON  studios, 

294   BOURKE   STREET.    MELBOURNE 

(Opposite  Cole's  Book  Arcade). 
<^'Fhone3361.  Appointments  Booked.  Popular  Prices 


VALAZE. 


Dr.  Lykuski's  Celebrated 

Russian  Skin  Food. 


Eradicates  Freckles,  Wrinkles,  Sallowness  Sunbi'rn,  HIackheads 
Acne,  Pimples,  Roughness,  and  all  Blemishes  and  Eruptions  of  the 
Skin,  rendering  it  Soft,  White  and  Transparent.  Price,  3».  6d.  and 
6».;  posted,  6d.  extra.    All  Chemists  or 

HELENA  RUBINSTEIN  &  CO.,   274  Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 
'■GUIDE  TO  BEAUTY"  FREE  if  vou  mention  this  paper. 


AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Can  have  their  Pictures  Carefully  Developed  and  Printed, 
and  obtain  all  Photo.  Supplies  and  Accessories  from 

BAKER  &  ROUSE  Propty.  Ltd., 

Sole  Australian  Agents  for  KODAK  Limited, 

''  The  Block,"  284  Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 
TRAVELLERS  SHOULD  CARRY 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 

is  far  and  away  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia.  It  is 
not  only  the  busy  man's  and  -woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper 
that  the  man  or  -woiran  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does, 
it  gives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  -world's  doings,  and  the 
best  thoug-hts  of    its  best  -WTiters. 


1 

I 
I 


r" 


€o  the  SEanager, 

She  Sieview  of  Sleoiews  for  jiustralasia, 

Squitable  Siuilding,   Sflelbourne. 

J  lease  send  me  the  Stevieio  of  Sleviews  for  Jiustraiasia    for    twelve    months, 
beginning for  which  S  enclose  eight  shillings  and  sixpence. 

(SKr.  ^ 
Stame  \  SKn.  \ 


Jlddr 


SDate . 


►•♦•»••♦# 
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TOURISTS,  TRAVELLERS  AND  HOLIDAY  MAKERS 

IN    OR    PASSING    THROUGH    SYDNEY. 

You   should   shop   with   the   following   Firms.      You   can   depend   on   getting  the    Best  Goods  at 
the  Most  Reasonable  Prices.     Make  a  note  of  the  Firms  in  your  Pocket-Book : — 


"  MANHATTAN,  ' 

Tea    and    I^uncHeon    Rooms. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDINGS,  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY. 

Lunches,  Afternoon  Tea.  Lounge  and  Smoke  Rooms. 

'Phone  3360.  Horns  from  10  a.m. 

Proprietress:  MRS.  I.   L.  HARTE. 


HOLIDAY    MAKERS! 

Look  at  Page  vi.  of 
Advertisements  in  this 
issue. 


DAVID  JONES  &  CO., 

Opposite   G.P.O.,   SYDNEY. 

DRAPERS,  CLOTHIERS,  FURNISHERS. 

Titter  Travelling    .    =    . 

Did  vou  ever  try  havin};  your  Clothes  CLEANED  or  DYED  ? 

It   will  save  you   a   good   amount    of    cash   in   your    tailor's  or 
dressmaker's  account. 

ROGERS   BROS.,  steam  &  French  Cleane'-s  and  Dyers, 

181  Oxford  St.  &  775  Georfle  St.  (opp.Christ  Church), 
King  up  Telephone  1954.  SYDNEY. 

HOLIDAY    MAKERS! 

Look  at  Pages  viii.,  Ix. 
and  X.  of  Advertisements 
in  this  issue. 


A  PAMPHLET  ON  INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

^^!ailcnburgs  Foods. 

The  "Allenburys"  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  and  supply  all  that  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone.  They  promote  perfect  health,  and  give  freedom  from  digestive  troubles 
and    the   disorders  common   to  children   fed  on  farinaceous  foods,  condensed   milk,  or  even  cow's  milk 

ALLEN  &  HANBLRYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Bridge  &  Loftus-sts.,  SYDNEY. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDnPT17D      ocuuisT 
.  n.  JrnUljllljLi,   ortician, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

M    SPECIALIST    IN   ALL    BYE    COMPLAINTS 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 

PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  ■»  ■  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  BHitht,  sore  and  inflamed  Hy*« 

Granular  Kyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Kyehall.  and   restores  Kyelashcs.    2  6.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  States.    No  carefai 

housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOT  ION.  more  especially  in  the  country  places.as  Inflammation  is  gen*- 

rally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Uye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  Hj**- 

Bottles,  a,'-  and  3!<S,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  colonies.     Sye  Baths,  6d.    Stamps  other  than  Victorian  not  n'^ceptcd. 


Deeemher  SO,   1906. 
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y.Z.    Free   Lance.'} 


Is  It  Fair  ? 


Security    for    the    man;     shame    and    disgrace    for    the 
woman. 


FAL!ERE*5 
I^MOSPHATIWE 


WHAT  cjay  You  ? 

FOP 

NFANT5  8  IMVAUDS 

^    Food. 


EVAPORATED  INK 
IS  CLEAR  WASTE. 

Inkpots  waste  Nine-Tenths  of  the  Ink  ;  a 


SWAN 

Fountain  Pen 


Writes  every  drop 
en  the  Paper. 


Soid  by  all 
Stationers, 
Jewellers, 
and  Im- 
porters. 


'SWAN' 
PENS 

arc  "Gilt 
Edge  "  Invest- 
ments yielding 
big    dividends 
of  satisfaction . 

Catalogue  post  free  from 

Mabk,Todd  8  Bard, 

93,  CHEAPSIDE.  LONDON.  B.C.  Q'S 


^ 

7 

TIME. 

LABOUR,    and 
MONEY, 

SYMINGTON'S 

EDINBURGH 

COFFEE 
ESSENCES 

Make   COFFEE 
equal  to  that 
prepared  direct 
from  Coffee  Beans. 

\1 
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READING  FOe  THE  HOLIDAYS 


^  A  GOOD  NOVEL  IS  A  NECESSITY  EOR  A  HOLIDAY.   ^ 


You   can't   be    Sight-Seeing   Day  and   Night. 

A    Good   Novel  gives   the   Crown    to    a   Good    Holiday,   and   makes 
Enjoyable  one  that  would  otherwise  be  a  Miserable  one. 

Yet    You   can't   take    Many    Books   to   Load   you   up,   but 

Our   Novels  and    Poets  are  Small   and   Portable. 

You  could   Carry   the   Whole   Lot   In   yeur   Pockets.        Don't   be   Without   Them. 


1- CHARLES  O'MALLEY;  Gharlea  I^ever's  stirring  romance,  tell- 
ing of  the  adventures  of  an  Irish  officer  in  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars. 

2.  CONINGSBY ;  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  states- 
man novelist,  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

3.  BEN  HUR;   perhaps   the   most   realistic   story   of   the    time 

of    Christ.      A    stirring    tale    of    fighting    and    love    by 
General  Lew  Wallace. 

4.  THE    SCARLET    LETTER;     Nathaniel     Hawthorne's      master- 

piece.     Tells    of    the    stem,    early    Puritan    doings    in 
America. 

6.  ALDERSYDE ;  a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish  border, 
written  most  graphically  by  Annie  S.  Swan. 

6.  NEOMI :    THE    BRIGAND'S     DAUGHTER ;      the    title    explains    it 

self.     The    novel    is    one    of    the    most    popular    of    that 
popular  writer,   S.   Baring-Gould. 

7.  INCLE  TOM'S  CABIN.  An  epoch  making  book,  by  Mrs.  H. 
Beeoher-Stowe.     A  tale  of  the  slave  days  in  America. 

8.  THE  FIFTH  FORM  OF  ST.  DOMINICS:  one  of  the  best  stories 
of  school  days  in  England.  Bright,  having  plenty  of 
incident.    By  T.  Barnes  Reed. 

9.  THE  SCHONBERG  -  COTTA  FAMILY ;  the  best  of  tlie  many 
charming  works  of  Mrs.  E.  Bundle  Charles. 

10.  THE  HOUR  AND  THE  MAN ;  Harriet  Martineau's  graphic 
description  of  the  founding  of  the  first  negro  Eepublic 
in  San  Domingo. 

U.  ROBERT  FALCONER.  Of  tlie  many  stirring  novels  of  George 
UacDonald,  this  haa  been  universally  adjudged  the  best. 

12.  INNOCENTS  ABROAD  For  genuine  humor  no  one  can  surpass 
Mark  Twain,  and  in  this  book  he  is  at  his  best.  No  one 
who  wishes  to  have  a  hearty  laugh  should  miss  read- 
ing it. 


1  THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE;  by  William  Morris.  Stories  from 
this  great  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  present- 
day  poels,  told  in  prose  with  copious  extracts  in  verse, 
by   special   permission   of   the  author. 

2  THE  INOOLDSBY  LEGENDS,  by  Thomas  Ingoldsby  (Kev.  E.  H. 
Barham),  who  easily  holds  first  place  as  master  of 
English   humorous  rhyme. 

3.  CHIL  E  HAROLD'S  PILGRIM  iOE.  The  book  contains  the  second 
portion  of  Lord  Byron's  greatest  masterpiece.  It  is 
more  popular  than  the  first,  as  it  deals  with  the  poet's 
wandering  in  better  known  lands. 

4.  POEMS  OF  LIBERTY,  PROGRESS  &  LABOUR,  by  John  Greenleaf- 
Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet  of  America.  He  has  been 
called   the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Suffrage 

5  WHITilER'S  POEMS,  contains  his  autobiograpliical  poems  and 
selections    from    the    verses    he    wrote    against    slavery, 

(i  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  probably  the 
best  known  romantic  poem   of   the  English    language. 

7.  LEGENDS  AND  BALLADS.  A  selection  of  the  best  known 
legends  and  ballads  in  the  English  tongue. 

H  ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON.  That  portion  of  Spencer's 
Faerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  atd ventures  of  the  Bed 
Cross  Knisjlit. 

'.)  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES,  in  which  Geoffrey  Chancer  tells  of 
a  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Canterbury  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

10.  THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE,  and  other  poems,  by  Thomas 
Campbell.  The  Scottish  poet  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
battle   poems.     The   Battle   of    the   Baltic.    Hohenlinden. 

11.  THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  hEATS.  This  'Poet  of  Beauty"  lived 
but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  19th  century.  All  his  best  masterpieces  are  in- 
cluded   in    the   volume. 

12.  IRISH  MELODIES  and  other  poems,  by  the  greatest  of  Irish 
poets,   Thomas   Moore. 


TWELVE    NOVELS   for  Is.   4d.    as  5d  m  stamps). 

TWELVE   POETS  for   Is.  4d.   as.  5d.  in  stamps.) 

ALL     EXCELLENT    READING. 


Scndionly  Is.  4d.  d:  sd.  if  stamps),  and  the   twelve  novels   or  the   twelve    poetsswiil    be    sent  you  by  retur 
For  2s.  6d.  the  whole   library  of  twenty-four  volumes  will  be  sent,  post  free. 
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If.Z.  Free  Lanee.J 

The  fact  that  the  Premier  has  spoken  at  six  different 
places  in  the  Franklin  electorate  is  (says  a  Press  As- 
sociation telegram)  interfering  with  Mr.  Masaey's  pro- 
posed visit  to  the  South. 

Will  He  Win  Her  ? 

"WILLIE:   "Here,  Dick!    She's  my  girl.    We're  engaged." 

DICK:  "Oh.  go  on!  All's  fair  in  love  and  war,  and 
this  is  both." 


DASPYL 
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FOR  ENGINEERS'  AND 
PLUMBERS' 


BRASSWORK 


THE  "DASPYL"  BRAND  WILL 
MEET  ALL  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE 
BOTH  IN  FINISH  &  QUALITY. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON 

PROP.  LTD., 

391  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE, 
AND  SYDNEY. 
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A   PERFECT   Food   for   Infants." 


MKa.  ADA  S.  BAI.I4N. 

Hditresaof  "BabyJ 


Over  70  Years'  Established  Reputation. 

NEA  VE*S 
Food 

For    INFANTS    and    INVALIDS. 


' '  K«r/  carefully  prepared  and  highir  uatrltloa*. ' ' — 
LANCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  want*  of  Infante  and  yemng 
pertone.  "Slfl  CHA8.  A.  CAMEHOfl.  C.B..  M.O. 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


DSED    TN   THE 

RUSSIAN     IMPERIAL     NURSERY. 


GOLD     MEDAL 

Women's   International    Exhibition, 
London,    1900. 


^  iflaBttfacturers:    JOSIAH   R.  NEAVE  &  CO.. 

^  ForditiKbridge.  Rnuland. 


DIABETES. 

Manhu  Diabetic  Foods 

(Starch  Changed  Preparations.) 

Are  Effective,  Inexpensive,  Most  Palatable.  Manufactured  by  the 
MANHU  FOOD  CO.  Liverpool,  England.  All  P.irticulars,  Clinical 
Evidences,  &c..  Ironi  our  Australiaji  Kepresenlative, 

CHARLES  E.  HALL,  12  M'Killop-st.,  Melbourne. 


A   COMMON    MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Many  people  think  that  the  u.se  of  salt  is  merely  a 
matter  of  taste  instead  of  being  a  necessity  for  health 
and  digestion.  As  our  food  is  prepared  and  refined 
in  modern  life  the  natural  salts  are  removed,  and  we 
add  common  salt  to  take  its  place,  although  this  is 
by  no  means  an  equal  benefit  The  natural  salts  con- 
tain phosphat-es  which  nourish  the  bones,  nerves, 
blood  and  the  brain.     Common  salt  has  none  of  these. 

The  modern  invention  of  "  C«rebos "  Salt  exactly 
replaces  the  natural  salts  lost  in  prepaj'ing  and  cook- 
ing the  food.  There  are  still  many  people  who  think 
that  this  *'Cerebos"  Salt  is  an  article  of  luxury,  or 
perhaps  a  medicine.  It  is  neither  of  these,  however, 
but  an  invaluable  food,  which  doubles  the  nutritive 
value  of  everything  to  which  it  is  added.  It  has  no 
taste  but  that  of  ordinary  salt.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  way  as  common  salt  by  putting  it  in  all  articles 
of  food  in  the  kitchen  and  at  table.  The  growth  of 
children  is  stimulated  by  it,  the  powers  of  the  body 
are  strengthened,  and  health  and  long  life  made  more 
secure. 


''?or  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews: 
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PICTURES  FROM   LOHDOW   "PUNCH." 

The    Finest    Library    of    Humour    in    the    World. 


Four  Volumes,   2000  Pages,  4000  Pictures  and  Sketches. 


£15     WORTH     FOR     30s. 


BY  special  arrangement  with  the  Proprie- 
tors of  London  Punch  we  are  able  to 
offer  to  readers  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  the  finest  Library  of  humour  in  the 
world  at  so  low  a  price  that  everyone  can  afford 
it.  Punch  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  it  is 
a  household  word  throughout  the  Empire  for 
humour  in  sketch  and  letterpreis,  its  artists  are 
the  best  that  England  contains :  In  **  Pic- 
tures from  I^ondon  *  PvincK  *  **  which 
we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  our  readers,  there 
has  been  brought  together  the  best  of  the  pic- 
tures and  sketches  that  have  appeared  in  Punch 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  These  volumes  contain 
the  cream  of  Punch — the  pictures  that  have 
made  the  journal  famous  throughout  the  world 


Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and  the  pictures 
of  Punch  need  no  recommendation.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  four  volumes  over  which  you 
could  not  linger.  There  is  not  a  page  that  you 
will  willingly  allow  to  escape  you.  Is  not  Mr. 
Punch  at  home  everywhere  ?  His  wit  is  racy 
of  the  soil,  a  light  soil,  rich,  fertile,  fruitful ; 
while  as  a  laughing  philosopher,  knowing  when 
to  be  merry,  but  always  wise,  and  when  to  be 
serious,  he  beams  upon  the  whole  world,  his 
eyes  twinkling  with  mirth,  while  his  sympathies 
are  cosmopolitan.  His  rule  of  life  is  contained 
in  the  first  tw6  lines  of  the  old  familiar  quatrain  .  • 

"  'Tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
'Tis  good  to  h&  honest  and  true." 

What  rich  veins  of  humour,  fun,  and,  mind 
you,  moral  teaching  into  the  bargain,  if  you 
only  dig  deep  enough  !  "  Dicky  Doyle's''  inim- 
itable work,  a  laugh  to  every  line  of  it,  crops  up 
now  and  again  throughout  the  collection.  Sir 
John  Tenniel,  knight  of  the  crayon,  and  cheval- 
ier sa;/s /)^Mr^/ sa«s  r^/^oc/r^,  gives  us  such  gro- 
tesque "  Shakesperian  Illustrations"  as,  when 
once  seen,  will  always  recur  to  the  memory 
whenever  you  may  come  across  the  passages  he 
has  selected  from  the  immortal  Bard.  Du 
Maurier  in  the  park  and  the  drawing-room  ; 
Keene  in  the  street  and  in  the  kitchen.  Phil 
May,  with  his  marvellously  life- like  gutter-snipes, 
his  real  'Arriets  and  'Arries,  is  incomparable. 
Then  there  is  the  fun  and  "go"  of  Jalland's 
scenes  in  the  hunting- field.  Examine  the  work 
by  Bernard  Partridge  ;  what  rare  humour 
inspires  the  pencil  of  this  veritable  magician, 
skilled  beyond  compare  in  the  black  (and  white) 
art.  Irresistibly  absurd  is  the  quaint  work  of  Ed- 
ward T,  Reed  the  exceptionally  gifted  catcher 
of  likenesses  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  all 
taken  on  the  spot  "  while  he  waits,"  Then  we 
have  Tom  Browne,  in  a  line  peculiar  to  himself 
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Brock,  with  his  Hght  comedy  manner,  and 
Ralph  Cleaver,  with  delicate  touch  and  refined 
humour.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  first-rate 
display  of  work  by  Messrs.  Howard,  Everard 
and  Arthur  Hopkins,  cum  mullis  aliis,  the  pick 
of  the  profession,  whose  names  to  enumerate 
might  occupy  as  much  space  as  did  Homer's  list 
of  ships,  and  whose  works,  in  goodly  company, 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mark  Twain  declares  that  he  is  happy  if  he 
can  have  one  good  laugh  a  week.  Here  is  a 
work  which  will  give  you  a  laugh  for  every  day  of 
the  year.  The  volumes  appeal  to  every  age — 
men,  women  and  children  will  find  them  equally 
attractive.  The  most  sensitive  will  find  nothing 
to  scandalise,  to  shock  or  to  pain,  but  much  that 
will  instruct — for  the  collection  is  a  veritable 
history  of  the  social  movements,  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  the  amenities  and  the  vulgarities  of  life 
in  the  Victorian  era — and  very  much  that  will 
amuse.  No  better  book  exists  for  those  who 
wish  to  while  away  half  an  hour  in  a  doctor's 
waiting  room.  Even  in  spending  some  minutes 
in  dread  anticipation  of  the  dentist's  ministry, 
the  victim  may  smile  and  half  forget  his  aching 
molar  as  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  "Pic- 
tures from  London  *  PvincH.*  *'  In  a 
drawing-room,  in  a  boudoir,  in  a  club  or  hotel 
reading-room,  they  are  mdispensable. 


To  obtain  these  pictures  you  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  have  to  buy  the  twenty-five  vol- 
umes oi  Punch  at  a  cost  of  at  least  £15.  These 
volumes  would  occupy  many  feet  of  your  shelves 
and  to  pick  out  the  pictures  contained  in  the 
four  handsomely  bound  volumes  of  "Pic- 
tures from  London  *P\incK'  **  it  would 
be  necessary  to  turn  thousands  of  pages."  If  you 
take  advantage  of  our  offer  you  will  obtain  al] 
that  is  best  in  Punch  —  except  the  political 
cartoons  and  the  letterpress — in  four  con- 
venient volumes,  measuring  iiin.  by  9in., 
bound  in  cloth,  with  2000  pages  and  almost 
4000  pictures  and  sketches  by  Sir  John 
Tenniel,  John  Leech,  Linley  Samboukne, 
Charles  Keene,  Du  Maukier,  E.  T.  Reed, 
Bernard  Partridge,  Phil  May,  and  many 
others.  Instead  of  paying  £15  for  this  feast  of 
laughter  and  humour  you  need  only  pay  36/- 
and  the  four  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be 
delivered  carriage  paid  to  your  address.  The 
edition  is  a  limited  one,  and  when  it  has  been 
exhausted  the  price  of  the  volumes  will  have  to 
be  raised.  To  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
special  price,  prompt  application  is  very  advis- 
able. To  delay  may  mean  that  you  will 
miss  an  opportunity  which  will  not  recur. 
Three  of  the  volumes  are  here,  the  fourth 
will    be     ready     about     Christmas,    and    will 
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be  sent  you  on  that  date.  In  both  cases  the 
postage  will  be  paid  by  us.  We  are  convinced 
that  **  Pictvires  from  London 
*P\incK*  *'  will  be  the  favourite  Christmas  gift 
of  1905.  Christmas  is  not  far  off,  and  if  you  wish 
to  make  sure  of  obtaining  a  set  as  a  gift  to  a 
friend  or  relative  you  should  send  your  order  at 
once.    We  will  reserve  a  set  for  you  and  despatch 


it  to  any  address  at  any  date  you  may  uieution 
A  little  forethought  now  may  save  you  guineas 
later.  Do  not  lose  any  time  in  filling  out 
the  following  order  form  and  posting  to  us 
at  once.  It  will  bring  you  the  world's  best 
hbrary  of  humour  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings 
which  wpuld  be  well  worth  the  price  if  instead 
of  shillings  they  were  pounds. 


ORDER    FORM. 


^^  THE  MANAGER,  Review  of  Reviews, 

Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me,  postage  paid,  the  four    volumes    of    **  Pictures    from 
London  *  Punch.'  "     /  enclose  361- 

Name... 

Address 


For  1/6  Posted.  ^ 

"The  British  Houses  of  Parliament." 

This  is  a  collection  of  .Nineteen  Iicautiful  Permanent  Photographs,  some  of  the  most  exquisite  we 
have  seen,  together  with  a  Descriptive  Sketch. 

A  finer  Descriptive  Booklet  of  these  Historic  Houses  in  such  small  compass  could  not  be  imagined. 

Send  IS.  6d.  either  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Note,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  lie  on  a  side  table  for  visitors  to  look  at.         Send  to 

"ThD  Review  of  Reviews,"  Equitable  Building,  Melbourne. 
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RAILWAYS. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  EXCURSIONS. 


Tickets  at  Holiday  Excursion  Fares  to  and  from 
all  stations  are  on  issue  till  2nd  January  inclu- 
sive.   See  Fosters. 

SEASIDE  AND  GIPPSLAND  LAKES 
EXCURSIONS. 
From  15th  November,  1905,  till  30th  April,  1906, 
Seaside  Excursion  Tickets  will  be  issued  at  some  of 
the  principal  stations  to  Geelong,  Queenscliff, 
Dean's  Marsh,  Forrest,  Timboon,  Portland,  Warr- 
nambool,  Port  Fairy,  Garrum,  Frankston,  Hast- 
ings, Bittern,  Mornington,  Stony  Point,  Sale, 
Bairnsdale,  Tooradin,  Foster,  Toora,  Welshpool,  Al- 
berton,  or  l*ort  Albert,  and  combined  railway  and 
steamboat  tickets  for  the  Gippsland  Lakes.  The 
tickets  will  be  available  for  two  months,  and  the 
journey  may  be  broken  at  Melbourne  for  three  days 
going  and  returning.  Purchasers  of  seaside  tickets 
to  Queenscliff  or  to  Warrnambool  and  Port  Fairy 
{via  Penshurst)  and  Port  Fairy  {via  Terang)  may 
make  Drysdale  or  Marcus  Hill  or  Koroit  respec- 
tively their  destination  instead.  For  full  particu- 
lars see  Postere  at  stations. 

EXCURSION  FARES  TO  MOUNTAINOUS 
DISTRICTS. 

From  15th  November,  1905,  till  30th  April,  1906, 
first  and  second  class  return  tickets  will  be  issued 
at  Spencer-street  or  Prince's-bridge  station  (as  the 
case  may  be)  to  Toongabbie,  Briagolong,  Beech- 
worth,  Yackandandah,  Bright,  Huon  Lane,  Tallan- 
gatta,  Mansfield  ;  and  from  Warrnambool,  Port 
Fairy,  and  Portland  to  Beechworth  or  to  Bright. 

COMBINED  RAIL  AND  COACH  TICKETS. 

From  15th  November,  1905,  till  3<)th  April,  1906, 
combined  rail  and  coach  tickets  will  be  issued  at 
Spencer-street  or  Prince's-bridge  station  (as  the 
case  may  be),  and  at  the  Central  Booking-office,  to 
Forest-road.  Sas.safras,  Olinda,  The  Hermitage, 
Narbethong,  St.  Filians,  Marysville,  Gracedale, 
Buxton,  Jamieson,  Bousteads,  Omeo,  Bruthen, 
Buchan,  Lome.  Ocean  Grove,  Spring  Creek,  Bar- 
won  Heads.  Torquay,  I'ortarlington,  Clifton 
Springs,  Anslesea,  Airey's  Inlet,  St.  Leonards,  In- 
verloch,  and  Apollo  Bay. 

Combined  rail  and  coach  circular  tickets  will  also 
be  issued  from  Melbourne  to  Healesville  (by  rail), 
thence  to  Marysville  and  Alexandra-road  (by 
coach),  and  Alexandra-road  to  Melbourne  (by  rail) ; 
and  Melbourne  to  Bright  (by  rail),  thence  to  Omeo 
and  Bairnsdale  (by  coach),  thence  to  Melbourne 
(by  rail),  and  vice  versa;  also  Melbourne  to  Bright 
(by  rail),  thence  (by  ooach)  via  Omeo  and  Glen 
Wills  to  Tallaiigatta,  and  thence  (by  rail)  to  Mel- 
bourne,  and  vice    versa. 

C^)mbined  rail  and  coach  tickets  will  also  be  is- 
Kuetl  as  follo\\^  : — (1)  Bright  to  Melbourne  and 
Bairnsdale  (by  rail),  thence  to  Omeo  (by  coach). 
Fares — First  class,  64s. ;  second  class,  51s.  6d.  (2) 
Bairnsdale  to  Melbourne  and  Bright  (by  rail), 
thence  to  Omeo  (by  ooach).  Fares — First  class, 
72s.  ;  second  class,  59s.  6d.  Residents  of  Omeo  who 
take  advantage  of  these  tickets  will  require  to  pay 
the  coach  fare  to  Bright  or  Bairnsdale  (according 
to  the  route  travelled)  in  addition  to  the  above 
fares.  The  coach  fares  are — Omeo  to  Bright,  35s.  ; 
Omeo  to  Bairnsdale.  27s.  (3)  Beechworth  to  Mel- 
bourne and  Bairnsdale  (by  rail),  thence  to  Bright 


(by  coach),  tlieace  to  Beechworth  (by  rail).  Fares 
— First  class,  101s.  6d. ;  second  class,  88s.  (4)  Beech- 
worth to  Bright  (by  rail),  thence  to  Bairnsdale  (by 
ooach),  thence  to  Melbourne  and  Beechworth  (by 
rail).  Fares — First  class,  lOls.  6d. ;  second  class, 
88s.      For  full  particulars  see  Posters  at  stations. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Fern-tree  Gully  and  Gembrook  Lines. — Leave 
Melbourne  at  11.10  a.m.  (express  to  Box  Bill),  and 
return  from  Gembrook  at  5.47  p.m.,  and  Upper 
Fern-tree  Gully  at  7.20  p.m.  A  train  will  also 
leave  Prince's-bridge  for  Upper  Fern-tree  Gully  at 
10.39  a.m.,  and  return  at  7.40  p.m.  Return  fares 
to  Fern-tree  Gully — First  class.  Is,  9d. ;  second 
class,  Is.  3d.  Gembrook — First  class,  3s.  6d. ; 
second  class,  26.  6d. 

Passengers  from  stations  between  Prince's-bridge 
and  Box  Hill  will  require  to  travel  by  the  10.43 
a.m.  train  to  Box  Hill  and  join  the  special. 

Gembrook  Line. — Owing  to  the  limited  accom- 
modation on  this  line,  a  maximum  number  of  250 
passengers  can  only  be  booked  in  the  meantime — 
viz.,  2C)0  from  Prince's-bridge,  and  50  from  Upper 
Fern-tree  Gull  v.  Passengers  will  not  be  booked 
from  other  than  these  two  stations. 

Healesville  Line. — Leave  Melbourne  at  11.0  a.m. 
(express  to  Box  Hill),  and  retui-n  at  7.0  p.m.  I'as- 
sengers  from  stations  between  Prince's-bridge  and 
Box  Hill  will  require  to  travel  by  the  10.43  a.m. 
train  to  Box  Hill  and  join  the  special.  Return 
fares — First  class,  3s.  6d. ;  second  class,  2s.  6d. 

Warburton  Line. — Leave  Melbourne  at  11.22 
a.m.  (express  to  Box  Hill),  and  return  at  6.25 
p.m.  Passengers  from  stations  between  Prinoe's- 
bridge  and  Box  Hill  will  require  to  travel  by  the 
10.43  a.m.  train  to  Box  Hill  and  join  the  special. 
Return  fares — First  class,  3s.  (jd. ;   second  class,  2s.  6d. 

Fakenham  IJne. — Leave  Flindei-s-street  for  Pak- 
enham  at  11  a.m.,  and  return  at  7.45  p.m.  Re- 
turn fares — First  class,  3s.  6d. ;  second  class,  2s.  6d. 

Lyndhurst.  C'ranboume,  Clyde. — Leave  Mel- 
bourne at  11  a.m.  (milk  train)  for  Lyndhurst, 
Cranbourne,  and  Clyde,  reach  Clyde  at  3.50  p.m., 
and  return  from* there  at  6  p.m.,  arriving  in  Mel- 
bourne at  9.51  p.m.  Passengers  change  trains  at 
Dandenong.     Holiday  excursion  fares. 

Mornington  Line. — Leave  Flinders-street  for 
Mornington  at  10.45  a.m.,  pick  up  passengers  at 
all  stations  to  CSulfield  and  at  Mordialloc,  and  all 
stations  thence  to  Mornington  Junction,  and  re- 
turn at  7.12  p.m.  Return  fares — First  class,  3s. 
6d. ;  second  cla.ss,  2s.  6d.  Holiday  excursion  fares 
(if  cheaper)  will  be  charged  from  intermediate  sta- 
tions. 

Bacchus  Marsh  Line. — Leave  Flinders-street  at 
11.10  a.m.,  and  return  from  Bacchus  Marsh  at 
7.12  p.m.  Return  fares — First  class,  3s.;  second 
class,  2s. 

Whittlesea  Line. — ^Leave  Flinders-etreet  at  11.1 
a.m.,  and  return  from  Whittlesea  at  7.25  p.m.  Re- 
turn fares — First  class,  2s.  6d. ;  second  class.  Is.  6d. 

Eltham.  TJne. — Leave  Prince's-bridge  at  11  a.m. 
and  return  from  Eltham  at  7.28  p.m.  Return  fares 
— Fii*st  class.  Is.  3d. ;  second  class,  Is. 

Tickets  available  for  return  on  day  of  issue  only. 

Full  particulars  on  Posters  at  stations. 

L.  McCLELLAND,  Secretary , 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


thk  famous  remedy  For 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australl*. 


COUGHS.    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufierers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difiicult]r  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  cr  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
•nd  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  teen  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  talcen  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
■tlfiicient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  erery  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Couumptlwi 
i«  no  exception  to  thit  rule. 


m'  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 

BReNCHITlS    and    ASTHMH* 

A    COMMERCIAL   TRAVELLER    8UFPEEIN0   INTE2fSELT 
CURED   BY   UEARNE'S  BE0N0HITI3  CURE. 

HAS  SINCE   CAMPED   OXJtTaND  TRAVELLED   MUCH 
WITHOUT   CONTRAOTINQ   A   COLD. 


Mr.    W.   O.   Hearne. 

Dear  Sir.— la  1898,  I  waa  for  four  years  prarioaalx  is 
Queensland  iravellingr  representative  tor  a  mercantile 
house.  Uaviiie  contracted  a  heavy  cold,  I  placed  myself 
under  a  medical  man,  and  used  all  kinds  of  chemists' 
prescriptions  vithout  avail.  I  was  then  staying  at  Hayes' 
Terminus  Hotel,  Brisbane.  The  manager  did  all  possible 
for  me,  for  which  I  shall  always  feel  grateful.  Mr.  Duncan 
Ourrie.  at  that  time  acting  manager  for  the  New  York 
Lire  Insurance  Co.,  came  to  see  me  daily,  and  he  advised 
me  to  try  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  waa  about  done  for; 
could  not  eat,  or  scarcely  swallow;  in  fact,  used  to  nearly 
suffocate  a  dozen  times  a  day,  suffering  intensely.  Quess 
of  my  thankfulness,  when  Mr.  Currie  brought  me  a  bottle 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  A  few  doses  actually  cared  me. 
I  took  another  bottle  away  from  the  city  with  me,  and 
gave  part  of  it  to  a  young  girl  at  Southport.  and  it  also 
saved  lier  life.  The  balance  I  gave  to  Mr.  T.  McMillan, 
"Tweed  River — three  persons  cured  by  your  valuable  medi- 
cine. Although  I  have  ca-mped  out  and  travelled  about 
10,000  miles  since  my  illness,  I  have  not  contracted  a  cold 
since. — I    am.    Sir,    vour    best    well-wisher, 

THOS.   ROSS,   Labasa,    via  Suva,   HJi. 

BRON&HITIS. 

TWO    PERSONS    IN    NEW    ZEALAND    CURED    BY    ONE 
BOTTLE  OF   HEARNE'S  BRONCHTTIS  CUBE. 


ONE    OF    THEM   HAD   BEEN   SUFFERING   FOE   TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,— I  had  a  very  bad  cough,  so  I 
bought  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  used  about 
one-half  of  it,  which  cured  my  cough  in  two  or  three  days. 
My  daughter,  who  had  been  troubled  with  a  bad  cough 
for  the  T)ast  twelve  months,  then  used  the  remaining  half 
of  the  medicine,  and  it  cured  lier  also.  I  think  your  Bron 
chitia   Cure   is   a  wonderful   remedy. 

I  have  lived  on  my  farm  at  Bombay  for  about  36  years. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  yon 
please— Yours    respectfully,  CHAS.  WOOTTON. 

Bombay,    Auckland,    New   Zealand. 


BRO.XeHITiS    and    nSTHMR. 


A  SUFFERER   FOR  YEARS. 


IMJfEDIATE   RELIEF    AND    COMPLETE   CURE   BT 
HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 
Mr.   Ilearne. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  express  my  gratitude 
first  to  you  for  your  marvellous  Bronchitis  and  Asthma 
Cure;  next  to  Mr.  Cheshire,  Chemist,  North  Brighton,  for 
having  so  valuable  a  cure  in  stock.  My  wife,  being  a  sufferer 
for  years,  I  purchased  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure. 
It  gave  immediate  relief,  and.  continuing  it  as  directed, 
it  effected  a  complete  cure.  My  wife  and  I  recommend  it 
to  all  our  acquaintances  who  suffer  with  the  snme.  You 
can  use  this  letter  for  publication  if  you  wish. — Yours  sin- 
cerely, F.    A.    CUTTEN, 

Elsternwick,  Victoria. 


BKO.VeHITIS. 


AN  ENGLISH   LADY  SO  ILL  THAT  THE  DOCTOR   HELD 
OUT  NO  HOPE. 


WAS    GIVEN    HEARNE'S    BRONCHI-nS    CURE,    AND    IT 
EFFECTED   A   COMPLETE  RECOVERY. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — Not  long  since,  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  old  country,  and,  before  leaving  Melbourne, 
purchased  a  bottle  of  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  I  took 
with  me.  When  I  arrived  in  Leeds,  I  found  that  my  niece. 
Miss  0.  Matthews,  was  suffering  from  a  very  severe  attack 
of  Bronchitis;  in  fact,  she  was  so  bad  that  the  family 
doctor  held  out  no  hope  of  her  recovery.  She  was  then 
given  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  according  to  the  direction 
on  the  label,  and  I  %m.  very  pleased  to  say  that  it  effected 
a    complete    cure.  R.    J.    MAT'raEWS, 

c/o    Allan    and    Co.,    Collins-street,    Melbourne. 


A    OAMBERWELL    RESIDENT    EXPRESSES    GEATITUDB. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  relieved 
my  wife  of  a  cough  which  followed  on  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. While  I  acknowledge  that  all  good  comes  from 
one  only  source,  ordinary  gratitude  bids  me  to  offer  my 
earnest  thanks  to  you.  through  whom  this  particular 
blessing  has  come.->-I  remain,   dear  sir,   yours  very  truly, 

GEO.  8.  CALDWELL, 

Oamberwell,    Victoria. 


n  PBW  BXTRAeTS  PROM  LETTERS. 


"Your  Bronfhitis  Cure  suited  Mrs.'  Nicholson  splendidly 
Her  cough  is  gone.  It  eased  her  directly,  and  there  u 
really  no  stuffiness  or  shortness  of  breath  present  now.  1 
must  say  that  the  Bronchitis  Cure  Is  wonderful.  I  did  not 
think  she  could  live  until  the  morning,  but  she  frurprised 
me  by  rallying,  and  is  now  able  to  be  out  of  bed  once 
more."  A.  M.  WESTON, 

"  Thorpe,"    Warmambool,     Victoria. 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Care  Is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever 
taken."  D.  WILLIAMS. 

Hill-street,    Lithgow,    N.S.W. 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  all  you  describe  it  to  be."- 
Yours   m  st    respectfully.  R.    J.    McOLELLAND, 

Red  Jacket,  via  Walhalla,  Victoria. 

"  I  have  used  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  with  splendid 
results.  Always  keep  it  in  the  home  for  use.  It  acts  llk« 
magic."  (Rev.)    JAMES   SMITH, 

Methodist  Parsonaa-e,    Dunkeld, 
Formerly  of  Oakleigh.  Victoria. 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  is  a  wonderful  medicine.— A.  B 
SIMMONS,  J. P..  No.  7  Eenny-street.  Paddington,  Sydney." 

"I    have    used    your    Bronchitis    Cure    myself,    and    havr 
recommended  it  to  others,  with    most  beneiBcial   results." 
(Rev.)  E.  J.   HENDERSON. 

Gumeracha,    South    Australia. 

"  We.  the  oudersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  per 
fectly  and  rapidly  successful  under  circumstances  which 
undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  he.xling  power."  Signed  hj 
the  Rev  JOHN  SINCLAIR.  Myers-streot,  Oeelong.  and  6* 
other    leading    residents. 


HEARNE'S     BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE.    26;     LARGE    SIZE. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 


46. 


W.   G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST,    GEELONG,    VICTORIA. 

Forwarded  by  Post  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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PICTURES 


Send  Is.  6d.  to  "Review  of  Reviews  '  Office, 
Equitable  Building,  Melbourne,  early,  to 
secure  copies.  They  will  be  Posted  imnne- 
diately  they  arrive  in  Melbourne. 
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ENO'S  'FRUIT  STILT' 


*  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of  8 

it) 

t 
S 

« 
iir 
iii 
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A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the    Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,    Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin    Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish    Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICK.NESS.  «ic.-"l  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  tell  you 
what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About  six  or  seTeo 
years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
reoommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  suob  an  invaluable  piok-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8,  19«0)" 

Th«  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on   a   Dlsopdere^    <>leepless   and    Feverish    Condition    Is   simply  marvellous. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Ramedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


• 

I 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  '  Frviit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Wortulbss  Imitatioh. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   END,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


For  mutual  advantare,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


December  iO,   1905. 
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Minneapolis    Journal.'] 

Converting  the  Hjathen. 

Pback  Missionary  Roosevelt :   "You  were  easy— look 
at  the  aavage  I  have  before  me." 


OttUfRE4iV^/^ 


DELICIOUS 


pat  a  ^ke 

BISCUITS. 


The  Most  Successful 

Biscuit  yet  Introduced, 


Q^WAg||AV^M>^^^^A^V/^Wi\UtUlt^^ 


BENCER'Sfood- 

FOR  INFANTS,  INVALIDS,  AND  the   AGED.  I     I 


BENGER'S  FOOD  is  distinguished  by  the  ease 

with  which  it  can  be   digested   and   absorbed,   and   is 

quite  different  from  any  other  food  obtainable. 

Sold  in  tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


V/jS^//jl^f!!ii)!!^//j^$S^ 


THE 


Young  man's  jnaQazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED     MONTHLY. 

POST    FREE,    3S.   6d.    PER   ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,    Original,    and    Instructive 
Reading  Matter. 

No  House   Where   there   is   a   YOUNG  MAN  should  be 
without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 

Send  Order  to  Editor, "  Young  Man's  Magazine,"  Box  322,  Wellington,  N.Z. 


The  New  RAJAH  GOLD  NAME  BROOCHES, 


Gold-cased,  appear  like  solid  gold  ;  good  pins.  Any  name— pet  name- 
motto,  &c.,  up  to  12  letters  Dinna  Forget,  Mizpah,  Forget-me-not 
Heyard.  Baby  Darling.  Mother.  Good  Luck,  Pet,  I.O.R.,  C.E. 
I.O.G.T..  &c.  VA'C  onlv  I  6  f.Tch  or  4  names.  5/-:  post  free  anv 
where     STiB  MOVFI  TY  COMPANY.  2?q-^3I  Co"!  <:  .Street.  Melbourne 


^BEST  PRESENT  FOR  BOYS! 


TME  WONDERFUL  WIZARD  GY-ROTARY  TOP.  One  pull. 
Thenii  spinsin  any  position  — upside  down,  slanting, 
at  right  angles  to  pedestal,  along  the  floor,  or  runs 
along  a  wire.  Only  Is,  (carriage  paid),  conjplete 
with  Pedestal,  String  and  full  directions.  Sent 
Postal  Note  or  Stamps.     Our  Catalogue  Free. 


Star  Novelty  Co.,  229-231  Collins-st.,   Melb. 
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The  Spectator" 

Is  the  Organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 


It  is  a  Live,  Briglit,  Ip-to-Datc  Journal. 

Sold  at  8s,  8d.  per  annum  (fOs.  lOd,  posted). 


Minneapolii    Journal.'} 

By  Proxy, 

A  kick  coming:  from  the  policyliolders  on  life  insurance 
•  methods. 


The  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Bickkoro  wrote  concerning  it  as 
follows: — "The  Spectator  lias  become  one  of  the  very  best 
religious  papers  published  in  Australasia.  It  is  now  possible 
to  recommend  it  with  confidence,  not  only  to  the  Metliodists 
but  to  Christians  of  all  denuniinalions.  For  whilst  its  chief 
aim  is  to  serve  the  Methodist  Cliurch  in  Victoria  and  Tas- 
mania, it  is  free  from  everything  parochial  and  sectarian, 
and  gives  a  generous  recognition  to  our  sister  churches. 
Every  person  in  the  colonies  who  aspires  to  be  an  intel- 
ligent Methodist,  must  read  its  columns." 


PRINTIIVG 

Of  all  Descriptions  is  undertaken 
and  executed  with  J^ccuracy  and 
Promptitude. 

T.  W.  RASHLEIGH, 
270  Post  Office  Place, 

Melbournb. 
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Mr.  Carnegie's  Peace  Scheme. 

ANDY:    "Fight  it  out  by  yourself,  and  when  you  get 
hungry  and  are  ready  to  come  in  and  be  good,  say  so." 


Which  Salt? 

Salt  for  the  Bones,  salt  for  the  Brain, 
Salt  for  the  Nerves,  relieves  the  Strain, 
Salt  for  the  Country,  salt  f:;r  the  Town, 
Salt  to  keep  people  from  breaking  down. 
Salt  for  the  Kitchen,  salt  for  the  Table, 
Salt  for  tha  Delicate,  salt  for  the  Able, 
Salt  for  the  Simple,  salt  for  the  Wise, 
Salt  for  Children,  increases  their  size. 
Salt  of  the  Earth,  without  a  Fault, 
Salt  of  Life— it  is 

GeREBOS'sult 


WkoUsale  Ag:c>it<: :—  Peterson  &=  Co., 

Mclhow  nc. 


^HOW  THE  FaRMI^I 


S^n6rancflar\csFti||| 

fills  Hie  fermersHorn  of  Plenf)^! 


'^ti 


full,  to  overflowing 


%  h^^^  f- 


'\\ 


V:' -'/.'■       \.^\V,llf 


rl-Vnl    ll/Vl      668B0URKE   ST  MELB. ,     . 

SYDNEY,    42  ENGINE  5T         ^  /  J'l 


ADELAIDE  54  NORTH  TERRACE  ^,/ll/^]^m 


For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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BOOKS 


FOR   THE 


BAIRNS. 


This  Handsome  Present 

Is  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The   Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH. 


A 

Historic 
StonewaU. 


Melbouijne,  Dec.  9th,  1905. 
The  event  of  the  month  has  been 
the  stonewall  of  the  Federal  Op- 
position over  the  Union  Label 
Clauses  of  the  Trades  Marks  Bill, 
and  the  closure  motions  which  it  induced.  The 
short  history  of  the  Federal  Parliament  does  not 
disclose  an  angrier  and  more  continued  fight.  When 
the  Clauses  came  on  last  for  discussion,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Opposition  intended  to  use  their 
powers  to  the  full  to  block  the  debate.  Purely  for- 
mal resolutions  were  moved  to  direct  the  talk  (for 
it  could  not  be  called  a  discussion)  away  from  the 
point  at  issue.  For  56  hours,  continuously,  the  fight 
was  kept  up  with  vast  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition,  and  much  discomfort  on  that  of  the 
Government.  If  the  Government  had  been  pro- 
perly organised,  they  could  have  faced  a  stonewall 
with  composure  by  dividing  themselves  into  relays, 
but  there  was  no  order  about  the  arrangement,  and 
everybody  got  wearied  out  at  the  same  time.  The 
fighting  power  of  the  Opposition  was  not  realised, 
and  a  capitulation  w^as  looked  for  at  any  moment. 
Sunday  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  but  there  seemed 
every  probability  of  its  being  run  on  endlessly  after- 
wards, until  the  announcement  of  a  truce  was  made, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  debate  on  the  closure 
proposal  should  terminate  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day. 

Of  course   there   has  been  a  great 
The  Necessity     fi^^i    Qf    fierce    comment    on    both 

Amendment.  ^^^^^  ^he  Government  has  taken 
jup  the  position  that  it  must  get  on 
with  business,  and  that  some  such  remedy  as 
the  closure  is  necessary  to  prevent  foolish  and  un- 
necessary obstruction.  The  Opposition,  on  the  other 
hand,  affirm  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  block 
what  they  consider  to  be  a  most  mischievous  pro- 
vision. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  although  it 
possibly  could  not  have  been  helped,  the  right 
thing  was  done  at  the  wrong  time.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Parliamentary  rules  of  debate 
have  needed  amendment.  The  weeks  and  months 
that  have  been  spent  in  empty  talk  by  the  Federal 
Parliament  since  its  establishment,  have  heartily 
sickened  the  electors  of  Australin.  The  rules  of 
debate  have  been  so  unsuitable  and  inefficient  that 


times  and  again  minorities  have  blocked  business. 
Each  of  the  Governments  has  suffered.  There 
should  be  some  reasonable  limit  within  which  de- 
bates should  be  confined,  and  it  is  simply  farcical 
for  so  many  side  doors  to  be  provided  through  which 
members  may  run  when  they  want  arguments  divert- 
ed from  the  main  subject.  The  provisions  that 
there  shall  be  no  debate  on  such  motions  as  the 
first  reading  of  a  Bill,  the  adjournment  of  a  de- 
bate. Chairman  reporting  progress,  or  leaving  chair, 
reinstatement  on  the  notice  paper  of  any  business 
which  has  lapsed  because  of  a  count  out,  or  that  a 
member  "  be  now  heard,"  or  "  be  not  further  heard." 
will  help  very  greatly  to  suppress  the  inveterate 
blocker  of  public  business.  The  closure  proposal 
simply  takes  the  form  of  "  putting  the  question 
without  amendment  or  debate,"  an  affirmative  vote 
of  not  less  than  24  members  being  necessary  to 
carry  any  motion  under  the  standing  order. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  merits  of 

"  What's  Sauce,"   this    particular    case,    Governments 

Etc.  are   right   in    endeavouring    to   get 

their  measures  through  after  a  rea- 
sonable and  a  proper  opportunity  has  been  ajfforded 
for  discussion.  Practically  no  limit  should  be  set 
to  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  a  Bill,  but  any 
Government  is  justified  in  refusing  to  allow  a  stone- 
wall to  be  built  in  front  of  its  progress  without  any 
sign  of  reason.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  elec- 
tors will  be  glad  if  it  is  possible  to  make  members 
talk  less  and  bring  forth  better  results.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  in  view  of  the  vast  work  to  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Parliament,  the  average  man  speaks 
rather  contemptuously  of  Federal  methods  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  probabfe  that  if  the  closure  proposals 
had  been  brought  in  apart  from  any  particular 
measure,  they  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
House,  as  then  it  would  have  been  recognised  that 
a  provision  was  being  made  which  would  be  fair 
to  both  sides  of  the  House,  seeing  that  it  would 
apply  equally  to  any  Government  that  would  be  in 
power.  No  one  but  the  professional  discontent 
would  complain  at  debate  being  made  a  reasonable 
and  a  proper  thing.  Moreover  Governments,  with  a 
working  majority,  have  a  right  to  expect  to  get 
business  through.  If  it  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
country,  the  electors  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
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hands  at  the  following  elections.  Our  present 
methods  of  legislation  must,  however,  go  by  the 
Board  if  it  is  not  considered  that  a  Government  has 
a  right  to  a  reasonable  expectancy  to  pass  legisla- 
tion. A  Government  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  its  legislation  is  approved  by  the  electors,  but 
if  it  has  any  conscience  or  conviction  at  all,  it  must 
endeavour  to  get  it  through.  If  it  is  not  ap- 
proved, the  electors  can  state  their  opinion  on  it  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  offers,  and  put  in  a  Parlia- 
ment that  will  repeal  the  objectionable  laws.  The 
Opposition  need  not,  however,  complain.  When 
it  returns  to  power,  the  same  authority  will  be  in 
its  hands.  Moreover  the  limitation  of  debate  to 
something  in  reason  is  not  a  new  thing.  Almost 
every  Government  possesses  it  in  some  form.  In- 
deed, one  very  amusing  thing  in  connection  with 
the  debate  is  that  some  of  those  who  spoke  loudest 
of  coercion  and  restriction  were  not  slow  to  apply 
the  same  method  in  their  State  fights. 


N  t  th  ^^^  trouble  v/as  that  the  rules  were 

PsycSologlcal  ^"^^"^^?  ^"  connection  with  the 
Moment.  Union  Label  Clauses.  It  was  felt 
by  the  Opposition  that  the  amend- 
ment was  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing the  Union  Label  Clauses  through.  While,  as  an 
identical  point  of  fact,  this  may  be  true,  it  is  never- 
theless also  true  that  amendments  were  necessary. 
Indeed,  the  improvement  of  the  rules  of  debate  has 
often  been  suggested.  But  the  bitterness  was  en- 
gendered because  the  amendments  were  introduced 
at  that  particular  moment.  The  Opposition  re- 
garded it  as  an  alteration  of  the  rules  of  a  fight  _ 
while  the  fray  was  in  progress,  and  while  this  may 
be  sometimes  a  very  judicious  thing  to  do  for  the 
man  who  stands  to  win,  the  other  fellow  is  likely 
to  regard  it  as  a  contravention  of  proper  methods 
of  warfare.  However,  for  good  or  ill,  the  change  has 
been  made,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in 
the  event  of  the  Opposition  coming  into  power,  they 
will  ever  use  the  weapon  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  put  into  their  hands. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
A  Mistake  in  Union  Label  Clause  should  not 
Tactics.  have  formed  part  of  the  Trades 
Marks  Bill.  The  latter  measure  is 
so  necessar)'  and  largely  so  non-contentious  that  it 
should  have  been  allowed  to  go  through  without 
loading  it  with  the  Union  Label  burden.  The 
Union  Label  discussion  might  well  have  centred 
round  a  separate  measure.  Whatever  its  merits  or 
demerits,  it  was  not  by  any  means' necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  Trades  Marks  Bill  a  desirable  or  work- 
able measure.  The  probability  is  that  the  Union 
Label  is  nob  worth  the  time  and  labour  that  have 
been  expended  over  it.  Some  men  whose  interests 
lie  with  the  workers  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will 
either  be  taken  so  little  advantage  of,  or  will  so 
operate  against  the  workers,  that  they  will  be  better 


without  it.  If  the  intention  of  the  Clause  be  to 
prevent  sweating  and  inferior  conditions,  it  is  super- 
fluous. If  a  label  were  to  be  attached  to  goods 
made  by  firms  which  pay  not  less  than  a  minimum 
wage,  and  observe  fair  conditions,  apart  altogether 
from  the  question  of  the  Union  Label,  it  would  be 
a  fair  thing  and  one  that  no  manufacturer  ought  to 
take  any  objection  to.  Surely  there  is  not  a  firm 
that  would  oppose  the  attachment  of  a  label 
which  would  mean  "  these  goods  were  made  in  an 
establishment  in  which  no  sweating  or  unfair  condi- 
tions were  allowed."  There  are  still  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  who  are  not  Unionists,  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  workers,  we  are  afraid  that 
the  very  strong  savour  of  compulsion  to  join  unions 
will  prove  repugnant  to  the  minds  of  a  good  many. 
We  can  very  easily  conceive  that  employers  would 
be  glad  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  label  which 
guaranteed  fair  wages  and  conditions  to  the  worker. 
This  would  guard  both  Unionists  and  Non-Unionists, 
and  would,  one  would  think,  be  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  no  one  would  complain  of.  But  the 
curious  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  both  legis- 
lators and  public  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Commonwealth  Trade  Mark,  which  may 
be  used  for  goods  made  under  "  conditions  as  to  the 
remuneration  of  labour  in  connection  with  their 
manufacture  which  are  fair  and  reasonable."  There 
is  thus  provision  for  a  trade  mark  which  means 
that  the  goods  it  labels  have  been  made  under 
fair  conditions.  Why,  then,  apart  from  the 
right  to  register  any  label,  should  the  Government 
have  forced  the  Union  Labelinto  the  Trades  Marks 
Bill  when  the  thing  which  it  was  designed  to  pre- 
serve was  already  provided  for  in  a  Federal  Act? 
Probably  the  Union  Label  will  be  as  little  taken 
advantage  of  as  the  Commonwealth  Label,  and 
much  valuable  time  will  have  been  taken  up  over 
a  thing  that  may  fall  into  comparative  disuse. 

Keeping  Our  The  wisdom  of  our  remarks  upon 
Eyes  the   folly   of   an   Australian   Parlia- 

on  Our  Own  ment  attempting  to  dictate  to  the 
Yard.  English    Parliament     concerning    a 

purely  domestic  matter,  has  been  made  very  evi- 
dent by  the  storm  of  religious  dissension  and  sec- 
tional feeling  which  has  been  raised  by  the  passing 
of  the  resolution  in  the  Federal  House  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule.  Unfortunate  as  the  circumstances 
are,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  large  section 
of  the  community  would  not  tolerate  the  assumption 
by  the  Federal  Parliament  of  a  right  to  express  its 
sentiments  upon  a  matter  of  British  concern.  We 
are  pleased  to  know  that  this  opinion  has  been 
echoed  by  nearly  every  responsible  newspaper 
throughout  the  States.  Great  petitions  are  in  pro- 
gress of  signature,  protesting  against  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
Victoria  alone  something  like  8o,ooo  signatures  will 
be  obtained.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  a  distinct 
blow   to  the  prestige  of  the  Federal   Government. 
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We  cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  the  necessity  for 
minding  our  own  affairs,  and  letting  Britain  look 
after  her  own  household.  Britain  has  never  pre- 
sumed even  to  criticise  any  great  Australian  na- 
tional movement,  although  she  might  have  done  so 
without  any  loss  of  dignity,  and  it  savours  of  im- 
pudence for  Australia  to  attempt  to  control  Britain's 
domestic  destinies,  when  she  is  so  lax  concerning 
some  of  the  highest  matters  of  domestic  social  con- 
cern. It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  voice  in  matters 
which  concern  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  it  is  quite 
another  to  intrude  upon  another  man's  field  un- 
bidden and  to  attempt  to  till  it. 

The    Defence    movement    in    Aus- 

Australian        tralia  is  growing.     The  meetings  in 

Defence.        ^^^    Melbourne    and    Sydney  Town 

Halls  are  striking  indications  of 
the  necessity  of  the  movement,  and  of  the 
probability  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  com- 
bining to  make  it  a  success.  Government,  Opposi- 
tion, Labour  Party,  Federal  and  State  members 
for  once  have  agreed  on  the  general  principle  of 
the  necessity  for  the  formation  of  a  citizen  army,  to 
be  used  not  for  the  purpose  of  offence,  but  of  de- 
fence, a  military  system  which  shall  be  free  of  as 
many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  professional 
militarism  as  possible.  We  do  not  want  a  great 
t  fabric  of  professionalism  bound  with  red  tape,  the 
creation  of  a  special  military  class,  which  looks  upon 
bloodshed  and  soldiering  as  one  of  the  highest 
duties  in  life,  and  which  fights  for  the  sake  of  fight- 
ing, which  represents  rampant  jingoism,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Empire  at  the  cost  of  annihilation, 
riot  and  ruin.  What  we  want  is  a  simple  plan  which 
will  ensure  the  efficiency  of  every  man,  and  his 
ability  to  take  a  rifle  and  defend  his  home  should  an 
invading  enemy  touch  our  shores.  It  is  a  matter 
for  thankfulness  that  this  spirit  pervades  those  who 
are  initiating  the  movement,  and  that  such  a  strong 
w^ave  of  feeling  seems  to  have  risen  against  any- 
thing that  suggests  a  professional  spirit.  There  is 
good  reason  for  hoping  that  some  tangible  outcome 
will  result.  The  speakers  at  the  Melbourne  Town 
Hall,  it  must  frankly  be  said,  were  delightfully 
vague.  Heroics  were  indulged  in,  but  no  practical 
proposition  made;  but  an  interview  I  had  with 
Mr.  Hughes,  recorded  in  another  part  of  this  issue, 
gives  the  main  outlines  of  the  proposed  scheme.  In 
this  connection  also  the  interview  of  a  representative 
of  our  Home  office  upon  military  matters  will  prove 
interesting. 

Once  again  does  the  New  Hebrides 
New  Hebrides     question   crop   up.        Cables    from 
Again.  Home  announce  that   France  sug- 

gests that  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  friendly  feeling  existing  between  the 
two  nations  to  settle  the  difference^  and  to  settle  it 
on  the  French  side,  because  of  a  stated  prepon- 
derance of  interest.     This  is  a  matter  of  interna- 


tional concern  which  Australia  is  deeply  interested 
in,  and  which  must  perennially  attract  attention 
until  it  is  settled.  Australia's  interests  must  be  con- 
sidered in  this  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  pass  under  French,  con- 
trol. To  do  so  would  be  to  provide  material  for 
disagreements  and  trouble  in  the  future.  There  is 
every  reason  why  the  matter  should  be  settled  amic- 
ably at  the  present  time,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
the  occasion  were  passed  by.  But  the  British  Go- 
vernment must  be  fully  seized  of  the  fact  that  the 
islands  are  of  such  strategic  importance  that  they 
cannot  be  lightly  handed  over  to  the  control  of  any 
other  power. 

The  Judges  appointed  to  enquire 
TlieSeddon  into  the  Seddon  voucher  mystery 
Vouciier.  have  presented  their  report.  They 
say  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  a  payment  to  be  made  without  some  record 
of  it  in  the  books  of  the  department,  and  that  no 
trace  of  any  payment  to  Captain  Seddon  could  be 
found.  It  is  pretty  clear  from  the  evidence  that 
the  officials  who  were  responsible  for  the  statement 
suffered  from  some  strange  vagary  of  memory.  The 
evidence  petered  out  towards  the  end.  The  finding 
is  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  some  ver}'  pro- 
minent Government  officials,  who  at  the  time  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  incredible,  consider- 
ing the  system  of  checking  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment, that  a  payment  could  go  through  without  leav- 
ing a  record  behind.  The  enquiry  thoroughly  clears 
Captain  Seddon,  and,  considering  that  the  result  is 
so  satisfactory,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  demand  for 
an  enquiry  should  have  been  so  stoutly  opposed  for 
so  long  by  the  Premier.  If  one  be  innocent,  he  has 
no  reason  to  fear  an  enquiry,  and  the  safest  plan 
to  adopt  in  such  a  case  as  that  under  review  is  to 
fearlessly  afford  every  opportunity  for  a  strict  and 
impartial  enquiry.  Needless  to  say,  satisfaction  must 
be  expressed  at  the  result,  for  it  is  a  calamity  which 
any  country  may  pray  to  be  delivered  from  when 
its  high  officials  are  concerned  in  corruption.  Apart 
altogether,  therefore,  from  the  personnel  of  those 
concerned,  and  in  the  interests  of  decent  Govern- 
ment, we  hail  with  delight  the  verdict. 

Apropos    of   this    it   may   be   men- 
Justice  Above    tioned  that  Mr.  Seddon  has  some- 
Reproach,        what  gone  back  on  a  previous  state- 
ment made  some  time  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  willing  to  refer  the  famous  Meikle 
case  to  a  Commission  of  Supreme  Court  Judges. 
Now  he  has  stated  that  two  District  Court  Judges 
will  act  as  a  commission  of  enquiry.     Why  is  this? 
It  is  regrettable  for  several  reasons.     First,  the  ori- 
ginal mistake  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court.     It 
was  in  that  court  that  Lambert  was  tried,  and  it  was 
a  Supreme  Court  Judge  who  was  responsible  for 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  put  in  the  way  of 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Meikle's  claims.    More  than  that, 
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Supreme  Court  Judges  are  independent  of  the 
Government,  but  District  Judges  are  not,  and,  seeing 
that  the  matter  has  become  so  largely  a  political 
one,  it  is  not  fair  that  the  finding  of  a  verdict  should 
be  left  to  anyone  who  is  dependent  on  the  good 
graces  of  the  Government,  which  so  far  has  been 
lacking  with  regard  to  seeing  justice  fairly  dealt  out. 
Why  will  not  Mr.  Seddon  place  the  matter  absolutely 
above  reproach,  and  appoint  a  commission  of  Su- 
preme Court  Judges,  as  in  the  case  of  his  own  son. 
Vothing  is  to  be  gained  by  placing  any  obstacles  in 
he  way  of  a  complete  search,  and  a  perfect  justice 
being  done,  but  much  is  to  be  lost  every  way. 

Some  considerable  interest  has  been 
Australia  a  Part  caused  by  a  despatch  from  the 
of  an  Empire.  Colonial  Office  to  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian Premier,  intimating  that  the 
clauses  of. the  amending  Factories  Act  relating  to 
Asiatics  are  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  nations  with 
which  Britain  is  at  peace,  and  must  be  rep>ealed. 
In  a  matter  of  that  kind  the  Home  Government  has 
a  perfect  right  to  interfere.  As  part  of  the  Empire, 
we  must  be  loyal  to  it,  and  cannot  stand  out.  The 
matter  in  question  centres  round  legislation  passed 
by  the  West  Australian  Government  some  two  years 
ago,  providing  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  labour 
to  certain  hours,  and  forbidding  a  Chinaman  or  an 
Asiatic  from  being  employed  in  a  factor)'  unless  he 
was  there  on  November  ist,  1903.  As  the  result  of 
a  court  case  over  the  matter,  it  was  contended  by 
Mr.  Justice  Parker  that  the  Act  was  ultra  vires,  and 
that  it  showed  discrimination  between  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  and  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
Magna  Charta,  Up  to  now,  however,  no  objection 
has  been  raised  by  the  Imperial  Government.  In- 
deed, its  consent  was  given  to  the  legislation.  There 
were  no  Imperial  reasons  against  it.  But  it  is  evi- 
dently one  of  the  results  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  by  the 
East  upon  the  British  Government.  In  the  interests 
of  fair  play  and  of  general  enlightenment,  the  mat- 
ter is  not  to  be  regretted.  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
r  the  legislation  is  re]>ealed.  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  say  that  an  alien  shall  not  come  into  the 
country  for  any  good  reason,  to  what  it  is  to  forbid 
him  the  right  to  earn  his  living  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  resident  of  the  country  may  do.  Some  of 
the  States  seem  to  be  forgetting  their  duty  to  their 
fellow-citizens  in  this  respect.  The  Chinese  labour 
problem,  we  emphatically  repeat,  is  easy  of  solution 
if  the.  Governments  are  careful  to  see  that  the 
Chine.se  observe  the  law.  It  is  all  a  question  of  ad- 
ministration, and  that  is  where  we  so  seriously  fail 
all  round.  Every  member  of  the  Commonwealth 
should  be  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  If  men  are 
allowed  to  come  into  the  country,  they  should  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  perfect  freedom,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  a  strong  protest  has  been  raised  by  the 
better-thinking    portion    f)f    the    community    against 


the  harsh  treatment  extended  to  one  section  of  those 
whom  we  have  allowed  to  come  >Yithin  our  borders. 
Everyone  will  be  pleased  that  the  Federal  lay  has 
been  relaxed,  so  that  Japanese  and  Indian  students 
and  travellers  are  allowed  every  facility  to  visit  Aus- 
tralia.    This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  deepest  sympathy  has  been 
International  aroused  in  Australasia  over  the  ter- 
Sympathles.      rible    persecution    of  the    Jews   in 

Russia.  Subscriptions  have  been 
opened  by  the  newspapers,  and  some  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  raised.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  fund,  it  indicates  an  expres- 
sion of  world-wide  sympathy  and  good  fellowship 
which  is  cheering.  The  curious  part  of  the  thing  is, 
however,  that  while  we  are  manifesting  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  strangers  without  our  gates,  we 
adopt  a  different  attitude  towards  some  of  the 
strangers  within  our  gates.  Mr.  Seddon  has  been 
talking  of  sending  boat  loads  of  provisions  to  the 
hungr)^  in  England  and  Japan,  and  to  assist  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  and  his  proposals,  made  at  public 
meetings,  have  met  with  a  cordial  reception.  Whether 
such  offers  are  likely  to  be  accepted  or  not  (and 
they  are  not  in  Japan),  it  at  any  rate  helps  to  pro- 
mote a  brotherly  feeling,  and  it  all  pushes  forward 
the  cause  of  brotherhood  and  universal  peace. 

Some  time  ago  the  New  South 
Shutting  up  the  Wales  Parliament  very  wisely  de- 
Undesirable,  cided  to  adopt  the  indeterminate 
sentence  for  habitual  criminals,  and 
its  courts  have  within  the  last  week  or  two  sentenced 
the  man  who  now  will  have  the  notoriety  of  having  . 
been  the  first  criminal  to  be  convicted  under  this 
particular  Act.  After  passing  the  sentence  of  three 
years'  hard  labour  upon  a  man,  who,  since  1876,  has 
received  sentences  totalling  22  years.  Judge  Rogers 
added,  "  I  now  declare  you,  under  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act,  to  be  an  habitual  criminal."  That 
means  that  after  the  man  has  completed  his  term 
of  sentence,  he  shall  be  detained,  during  His 
Majesty's  pleasure,  in  some  place  of  confinement 
set  apart  for  that  purpose.  If  the  prisoner  gives 
signs  of  having  made  some  moral  improvement,  and 
that  he  is  fit  to  mix  with  decent  society,  he  may  be 
released,  but  otherwise  the  Government  has  the 
right  to  detain  him  as  long  as  it  believes  his  free- 
dom would  prove  a  menace  to  society.  Even  after 
he  is  released,  he  must,  while  he  remains  within  the 
State,  report  himself  once  in  every  three  months 
during  the  two  years  following  his  release.  If  he 
misbehaves  himself  during  these  two  years,  and  is 
convicted  for  an  offence  carrying  three  months,  he 
may  be  recommitted  to  the  place  of  confinement. 
This  is  progress  in  prison  refonn,  and  is  an  example 
which  should  be  followed  by  all  the  States  with- 
out delay. 
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Tlie  "  La  Bella "  wreck  off  the  Warrnambool  coast,  showing  tlie  life  boat,  and  Ferrier  in  his  dinghy,  with  the 
B.a.  "  Flinders,"  just  arrived  at  the  scene.  Seven  men  were  drowned  and  five  saved,  chiefly  throusrh  the  intrepidity  of 
young    Perrier.    with    his    dinghy,    which    he    propelled    only  by   a  stern  oar. 


The  Land  of 
Contrasts. 


Australia  has  suffered  greatly  during 
the  last  year  or  two  from  vagaries 
of  climate^  and  this  year  is  not  with- 
out its  disasters.  The  contrasts  this 
year  have  been  very  remarkable,  but  have  been  more 
tragical  than  picturesque.  In  New  South  Wales 
heavy  bush  fires  have  been  raging,  while  in  Victoria 
tens  of  thousands  of  newly-shorn  sheep  have  perished 
from  the  intense  cold  of  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
when  the  thermometer  fell  lower  than  has  been 
known  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  some  instances  in 
the  western  districts  of  Victoria,  whole  flocks  of 
sheep  went  stark  staring  mad  from  the  bitter  cold, 
making  it  impossible  for  drovers  to  control  them  and 
take  them  to  places  of  shelter.  Generally,  however, 
throughout  Australia  there  are  promises  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest,  and  next  year  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  that  the  St^ites  have  known  for  a 
vet)-  long  time. 


City 
Transformation, 


The  Sydney  City  Council  is  in  a 
very  commendable  way  taking  up 
the  question  of  striving  to  gain 
greater  borrowing  powers  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  resume  large  areas  of  slum 
property  and  rebuild  on  the  sites  for  the  purpose 
of  the  better  housing  of  the  poorer  classes.  If  this 
be  done — and  the  Premier  has  promised  that  the 
Bill  will  be  put  through  Parliament  this  session — 
Sydney  will  benefit  very  greatly.  The  loveliness  of 
the  city  is  at  present  somewhat  marred  by  the  tiuge 
areas  of  closely-packed  miserable  tenements  that 
exist  in  many  parts,  but  if  a  comprehensive  policy 
like  that  proposed  with  regard  to  rebuilding  the 
streets,  widening  and  rearrangement,  can  be  carried 
out,  Sydney  will  have  no  compeer  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Such  a  work  ought  to  be  undertaken 
now  while  the  city  is  yet  young,  and  before  the  work 
becomes  with  the  inflation  of  values  almost  an  im- 
possibility for  a  municipality  to  undertake. 


W.  Ferriep,  the  Brave  Young  Warrnambool  Fisherman. 

Melbourne    has   made    a   start   with 
Motor  Bus        motor  buses    for    passenger    traffic, 
Experiments,      and  the  result  is  quite  up  to  expec- 
tations.    We  in  Australia  have  been 
strongly  conservative  with  regard  to  electricity  as  a 
motive  power,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  motor 
bus  should   not   extend   all     over    Melbourne,    and 
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bring  the  parts  which  now  are  remote  from  the  train 
lines  within  close  touch  with  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Government  does  rightl\-  to  undertake  these  schemes 
of  transport  for  the  people.  Moreover,  public  con- 
veniences must  come  into  the  people's  own  hands. 
The  necessity  for  this  was  manifested  from  the  fric- 
tion which  occurred  in  Parliament  over  the  question 
of  allowing  motor  buses  to  ply  on  the  streets  which 
are  used  by  the  Tramway  Company.  By-and-bye 
when  the  public  desires  to  gain  control  of  these,  it 
does  not  want  to  be  hampered  by  any  more  vested 
interests  than  can  be  avoided. 

Matters  in   Queensland   are  not   at 

Queensland       the  happiest.     There  are  indications 

Shadows.        that  a  good  many  members  of  the 

Labour  party  are  chafing  under  the 
understanding  that  exists  between  them  and  the 
Government,  and  that  it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
an  open  rupture  comes  about.  It  is  necessarily  so, 
and  as  long  as  the  three-party  system  keeps  up,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  otherwise.  A  third  party,  which 
thinks  that  its  support  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  a  Government,  practically  holding  the  whip  in  its 
hand  is  not  likely  to  be  patient  if  the  horse  does 
not  move  with  the  speed  and  in  the  direction  that 
the  driver  desires.  Queensland,  therefore,  probably 
will  be  the  next  field  which  will  hold  some  interest- 
ing political  surprises,  although  it  is  not  likely  that 
anything  will  happen  before  the  recess.  In  the  other 
States  matters  are  more  quiescent,  and  causes  of  fric- 
tion are  now  being  carefully  avoided  in  view  of  the 
early  return  of  members  to  their  homes. 


Late 
Items. 


Mr.  Deakin  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  ready  acceptance  of  the 
suggestion  to  exempt  at  any  rate 
some  British  subjects  from  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Contract  Immigration  Bill,  requiring 
that  a  Minister  shall  approve  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract only  if  in  his  opinion  a  worker  of  equal  skill 
and  ability  can  not  be  found  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  exemption  covers  British  subjects  born  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  their  descendants  born  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  This  should  most  effec- 
tually shut  the  mouths  of  those  who  in  the  old  land 
are  ready  to  decry  Australia  for  shutting  out 
Britishers.  Provision  remains  to  prevent  the  inipor- 
tation  of  men  during  a  strike,  or  if  a  strike  be  in 
contemplation,  or  at  a  sweating  rate,  so  that  the  spirit 
of  the  former  Act  remains.  The  objectionable 
"  letter  "  is  altered. 


Mr.  Carruthers  has  carried  through  the  House  a 
strong  resolution  to  protest  against  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  Capital  site,  and  a  proposal 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  people. 
This  is  somewhat  vague,  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
reference  being  not  stated.  Matters  are  approach- 
ing something  of  a  crisis  over  this  matter,  although 
the  other  States  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  position  taken  by  the  Mother  State. 

News   comes   to    hand,   just    as    I 

The  New  Zealand   close  these  notes,  of  the  sweeping 

Elections.        success  of  the  Government  Party  in 

New  Zealand.  The  returns  sup- 
plied, incomplete,  give  the  Government  55,  the  Op- 
position 16,  and  Independents  7.  Mr.  Seddon  seems 
more  strongly  entrenched  than  ever,  a  tribute  evi- 
dently to  the  generally  progressive  legislation  he  has 
introduced.  The  new  Liberal  Party  has  suffered, 
probably  through  the  voucher  incident,  but  the 
House  loses  one  of  its  ablest  men  in  Mr.  T.  E. 
Taylor.  The  Labour  Party  also  as  such  is  quite  out 
of  it,  and  it  will  be  wise  to  refrain  from  further  ac- 
tive opposition  to  the  Government  which  has 
granted  more  liberal  labour  legislation  than  any 
other  Government  in  the  world.  The  Opposition, 
too,  has  badly  suffered,  and  unless  there  are  some 
independent  critical  spirits  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Government,  it  has  a  promise  of  a  very  easy  future. 

The  returns  are  yet  incom- 
The  Local  plete;  but  from  those  to  hand,  a 
Option  Poll.  gratifying  increase  is  evident.  Each. 
of  the  three  No-License  electorates 
— Ashburton,  Clutha  and  Mataura — retain  No- 
License,  while  Oamaru  is  gained  if  not  even  more, 
and  Reduction  is  carried  in  sfeveral  places.  Taking 
the  vote  as  a  whole,  the  No-License  issue  shows  an 
increase  of  some  35,000  votes,  while  the  License 
issue  has  increased  by  only  some  20,000  The  carry- 
ing of  No-License  is  dependent  on  a  three-fifths' 
majorit)-.  Were  the  issue  decided  on  a  bare 
majority,  very  many  electorates  would  be  under  No- 
License.  Seeing  that  the  No-License  vote,  judging 
by  the  returns  to  hand,  is  throughout  the  whole 
Colony  something  like  15,000  greater  than 
the  License  vote  (last  year  it  exceeded  it  by 
over  3000  votes),  the  result  is  encouraging.  Re- 
forms ever  come  slowly,  and  the  gradual  building 
up  of  reform  sentiment  in  New  Zealand  spealcs  well 
for  the  abiding  result  by-and-bye. 
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Russia's  extranity   is   Turkey's   op- 

The  Sultan        portunity.        The  one   great  Power 

Defiant.         which   the  Porte   habitually   dreads 

being  disabled,  the  Sultan  waxes 
valiant  in  defiance  of  Europe.  He  has  seen  the 
Macedonian  schemes  of  the  Powers  fail.  Their  at- 
tempts at  reform  of  the  soldiery,  of  the  police,  and 
of  the  civil  administration  were  futile  without  the 
requisite  financial  control.  And  now  that  they  are 
resolved  on  supplying  this  lack,  and  have  pre- 
sented a  collective  Note  demanding  the  acceptance 
of  an  international  control  of  Macedonian  finances, 
ha  will  have  none  of  it.  His  point-blank  refusal 
was  met  by  the  announcement  that  the  Powers  had 
their  financial  agents  at  Salonika  ready  to  begin 
business.  But  this  did  not  move  him.  Then  the 
agents  set  to  work  without  his  consent,  formed  a 
board  of  control  at  Uskub,  and  appointed  the  Rus- 
sian agent  as  chairman.  Whereat  the  Sultan  not 
merely  persists  stiffly  in  his  refusal  to  recognise  these 
interlopers,  but  protests  loudly  against  their  un- 
authorised invasion  of  his  territory.  He  has  refused 
the  request  of  the  whole  of  the  six  Ambassadors  for 
a  joint  audience.  The  only  answer  to  this  sort  of 
thing  is  coercion,  and  a  naval  demonstration  is 
endeavouring  to  bring  his  Sublime  Majesty  to  a 
sense  of  the  situation. 

The    international    stonn-centre    of 

France  Wooed,     the    West    this    month,     however. 

Not  Won.         has   emerged,   not   in   the   disputes 

between  Austria  and  Hungary  or 
in  the  Sultan's  obduracy,  happily  not  in  Scandinavia 
— ^where  Norway  and  Sweden  have  finally  parted, 
and  Norway  has  decided  by  referendum  on  a  sug- 
gested invitation  of  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  to 
accept  the  Norwegian  Crown — so  much  as  in  the 
discussion  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany.  Over 
this  has  been  waged  a  great  newspaper  war.  Prince 
Billow  began  the  fray.  He  intended  quite  an  oppo- 
site result,  but  with  his  interviews  in  the  Parisian 
press  he  set  the  hostile  pens  in  motion.  His  purpose 
was  evidently  to  tone  down  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion left  on  the  minds  of  the  French  people  by  the 
peremptory  intervention  of  Germany  in  the  Morocco 
question,  and  the  consequent  dismissal  of  M.  Del- 
casse.  France  had,  he  said,  shown  a  disposition  to 
isolate  Germany,  and  to  give  her  umbrage;  but  a 
change  had  occurred,  and  French  policy  was  now 
more  loyal  to  Germany.  He  went  on  to  plead  for 
a  stronger  confidence  between  the  two  peoples,  and 
for  a  sincere,  absolute  peace.  This  pleading  was 
all  very  well,  as  was  also  his  denunciation  of  the 
stupidity  of  those  who  regarded  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  as  inevitable.  "  Germany  and 
England  will  not  make  the  experiment."  But  these 
coaxing  messages,  contrasting  so  markedly  with  the 
coercive  measures  of  a  few  months  ago,  only  served 
to  set)  up  the  backs  of  the  French  people,  and  to 
provoke  reprisals  from  M.  Delcass6. 


The  Matin  came  out  in  a  few  days 
"  iJ''^  "  ^^^^  startling  "  revelations  "  of  pro- 
Disclosures,  ceedings  in  Cabinet  prior  to  Ml 
Delcasse's  resignation.  These  went 
to  show  that  Germany  was  bent  on  having  the  whole 
foreign  policy  of  France  submitted  to  her  for  ap- 
proval; that  M.  Delcasse  had  resisted  this  claim, 
and  had  the  rest  of  Europe  and  America  on  his 
side;  that  Germany  had  set  agoing  the  rumour  of 
an  ultimatum  from  France  to  Morocco,  with  the 
added  hint  that  such  an  ultimatum  would  mean  war 
with  Germany;  and  that  Great  Britain  had  assured 
France  of  entire  support  by  land  and  sea  in  the 
event  of  an  unjustifiable  attack  by  Germany.  Such 
allegations  necessarily  created  a  great  effervescence. 
But  no  categorical  denial  could  be  wrung  from  M. 
Delcasse,  and  an  alleged  contradiction  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government  was  itself  officially  repudiated. 
Putting  the  Matin  statements  alongside  of  the  Biilow 
interviews,  the  public  may  be  pardoned  for  inferring 
that  Germany  had  gone  so  far  in  trying  to  overhaul 
the  Anglo-French  Convention  as  to  make  England 
assure  France  of  armed  assistance  in  case  of  un- 
provoked aggression.  From  all  which  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  diplomatic  triumph  which  gave  Herr 
von  Biilow  his  Princedom  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 
England  and  France  are  only  more  closely  united, 
and  Germany  is  less  popular  than  ever. 

Monarchy         Austria,  which  is  said  to  be  steadily 
versus  "  penetrating "       Macedonia,       con- 

Oliiarchy  trolling  her  railways,  capturing  her 
in  Hungary.  trade,  and  expecting  to  add  in  time 
this  new  ingredient  to  her  heterogeneous  Empire, 
is  far  from  having  settled  her  own  internal  trouble 
with  Hungary.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  at 
Buda-Pesth  on  the  loth,  and  was  promptly  pro- 
rogued by  Royal  rescript,  but  not  until  an  emphatic 
resolution  of  protest  was  put  on  record  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Six  days  later  the  Emperor- 
King  wrote  officially  to  Baron  Fejervary  stating  that 
the  failure  to  form  a  Government  from  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber  made  it  necessary  to  provide  another 
administration.  On  these  grounds  he  proceeded — 
with  an  alternative  phrasing  which  almost  humor- 
ously hits  off  the  anomalous  state  of  things — to  say, 
"  I  appoint  you  again  to  be  my  Hungarian  Premier, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  confirm  you  afresh  in  your 
previous  position."  The  Baron  accordingly  is  push- 
ing forward  the  programme  approved  by  the 
monarch.  Its  first  plank  is  that  of  universal  suf- 
frage. Every  male  who  is  not  less  than  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  can  read  and  write,  is  to  have  a 
vote.  This  measure  would  increase  the  number  of 
electors  from  1,000,000  to  at  least  2,600,000. 

The    existing    franchise    is    so    re- 
Kaiser  Josefs      stricted    as    virtuallv    to    constitute 
PrM?amme."      Hungary   an   oligarchy   rather   than 
a  democracy.     The  Magyars  alone, 
strong  in  their  racial  self-consciousness,  practically 
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monopolise  the  vote.  Universal  suffrage  would  re- 
duce this  proud  race  to  a  minority.  The  monarch 
doubtless  expects  that  the  influx  of  the  new  voters, 
belonging  to  a  host  of  other  nationalities,  will  swamp 
the  intractable  oligarchy  and  restore  peace  to  the 
Dual  Power.  The  Hungarian  Coalition  may,  per- 
haps, profess  to  support  the  widest  extension  of  the 
franchise — in  principle;  but  will  oppose  it  tooth  and 
nail  as  now  brought  forward  by  what  they  consider 
an  unconstitutional  Ministry.  Already  "  Liberal  " 
leaders  have  denounced  it  as  "certain  death  for  the 
Magyar  nation."  But  if  the  monarch  and  the  masses 
join  hands  on  the  question  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
oligarchy  will  not  have  an  easy  time  of  it.  Demo- 
cracy once  enacted  in  full  measure  may  dissolve 
racial  prejudices  in  the  biting  acid  of  common 
human  and  social  needs.  Labour  is  a  great  leveller. 
The  second  provision  is  that  the  regimental  language 
of-Hungarian  troops  shall  be  Magyar,  and  that  Hun- 
garian regiments  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  have 
Hungarian  officers.  Many  other  items  in  the  pro- 
gramme are  enough  to  make  a  British  Radical's 
mouth  water.  Small  farmers  are  to  be  provided 
with  holdings  on  Government  lands  and  helped  by 
Government  loans.  There  are  promises  of  a  pro- 
gressive income  tax ;  education  universal,  compul- 
sory, free ;  factory  legislation  ;  provision  against 
sickness,  accident,  old  age ;  workmen's  dwellings  and 
hospitals.  Who  can  deny  that  "  Humanity  sweeps 
onward  "  when  the  House  of  Hapsburg  announces 
such  a  programme? 


Isolated  "^^e   present    position   of    Germany 

and  is    more    fitted    to   stir    feelings    of 

Thwarted  genuine  sorrow  and  pity  than  of 
Germany.  dislike.  Could  we  put  ourselves 
for  a  moment  in  her  shoes,  we  could  not  withhold 
our  compassionate  sympathy.  She  is  a  great  nation, 
great  in  commerce,  in  art  and  science,  in  super- 
abundant population,  and  in  expansive  energy.  She 
has  in  her  amiy  possibly  the  most  perfect  and  most 
formidable  fighting  machine  in  the  world.  She  is  in 
a  thousand  ways  superior  to  what  England  was  when 
we  expanded  into  a  world-wide  Empire.  But  Ger- 
many has  not  room  in  which  to  expand.  Her  Afri- 
can colonies  are  a  costly  failure.  Her  South  Ameri- 
can designs  have  been  thwarted  by  the  United 
States.  Her  designs  on  China  have  been  blocked 
by  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  While  Russia  was 
engaged  in  annexing  the  Far  East,  Germany  was 
Germanising  the  Turkish  Empire  and  anticipating 
the  reversion  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  its  richest  pro- 
vinces; but  Russia  is  forced  back  into  Europe  by 
the  late  war,  and  may  revive  her  old  ambitions  for 
the  Near  East.  The  hearty  adoption  of  Liberal 
institutions  throughout  the  territories  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  may  postpone  their  dismemberment  and 
raise  the  barrier  of  a  composite  democracy  against 
the  Northern  Drang  tiach  Osten.     Even  the  splendid 


use  which  Germany  has  made  of  her  ocean  ports 
cannot  make  up  for  their  fewness.  For  a  great  and 
rapidly  growing  people,  bursting  with  enterprise  and 
conscious  of  exceptional  powers,  to  be  thus  cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined,  to  be  thus  thwarted  and 
baffled,  is  a  bitter  and  an  embittering  experience. 
Fancy  the  people  of  the  United 'States  pent  up  within 
the  German  frontiers !  Compression  would  pietty 
certainly  result  in  explosion.  The  sense  of  restric- 
tion is  not  made  more  tolerable  by  the  sight  of  a 
great)  island  continent  like  Australia  kept  empty  by 
the  handful  of  residents  on  the  rim  of  it.  AH  the 
Great  Po\vers  in  the  world  are  linking  up  arm-in- 
arm, but  Germany  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  Great 
Britain  once  gloried  in  her  splendid  isolation.  Prince 
Billow  now  bleats  to  a  French  journalist  that  France 
has  been  trying  to  isolate  Germany.  And  this  plaint 
from  the  Power  that  had  proudly  dominated  Europe 
for  a  generation !  It  is  enough  to  move  the  heart 
of  the  grimmest  Germanophobe  to  the  very  tender- 
est  of  pity.  Germany  is  painfully  sensitive  to  her 
present  unpopularity. 


It  is  just  this  unpopularity,  so 
Anti-Germanism,  loudly  voiced,  so  keenly  felt,  that 
I'ennemI!  forrns  the  chief  point  of  danger  in 
the  international  situation.  Pan- 
Germanism  is  nothing  like  as  deadly  a  peril  as  anti- 
fiermanism.  The  long-smouldering  hatred  which  I 
may  be  in  part  a  just  reaction  against  Bismarckian  I 
ethics  is  breaking  out  in  a  way  that  threatens  to  set 
the  world  ablaze,  and  demands  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  international  fire  brigade.  All  lovers  of 
peace  need  to  bestir  themselves  in  order  to  quench 
this  malignant  possibility.  Silent  regret  is  not 
enough.  The  forces  of  goodwill  require  to  be  mobi- 
lised and  to  institute  a  positive  campaign  against 
the  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  which 
are  being  directed  in  Britain  against  the  Ger- 
man people.  We  need  of  set  purpose  to  remind 
ourselves  and  to  remind  our  compatriots  of  the  in-, 
numerable  reasons  we  have  for  esteeming  our  Teu- 
tonic kinsmen.  Let  the  scholar,  the  thinker,  the 
educator,  the  divine,  the  chemist,  the  medical  man, 
the  musician — ay  !  even  the  soldier — reflect  each  on 
what  he  owes  to  Germany,  and  make  his  gratitude  1 
vocal  now.  Let  all  who  have  come  into  touch  with 
kindly  German  hearts  and  homes  bear  their  witness 
now.  Cannot  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  speed  up  recip- 
rocal hospitalities  between  English  and  German 
Chambers  of  Commerce?  Would  the  London 
County  Council  not  like  to  add  to  the  laurels  of  the 
Entente  Municipale  by  sending  an  invitation  to  the 
City  Council  of  Berlin  ?  If  propagandists  of  good- 
will are  as  sedulous  and  untiring  as  the  propagan- 
dists of  ill-will,  we  may  escape  the  crime  and  ruin 
of  fratricidal  strife.  Otherwise  the  anti-Germans  are 
only  too  likely  to  have  their  way — and  war! 
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It   is   reassuring   to   remember   that 
Our  Future         British     Foreign     Policy    will    soon 
rorefgn  Policy,     be   in   hands   that   have   been    least 
soiled    with    Jingo    tendencies.      Sir 
Edward   Grey,   speaking  at   Cannon-street   Hotel  on 
the  2oth  ult.,  avowed  the  intention  of  Liberal  lead- 
ers   to    maintain    continuit\     in    the    policy    already 
directed  to  the  following  ends:  — 

1.  The  growing   friendship    with   the    Lnited   States. 

2.  The   Japanese   Alliance. 

3.  The  French  Agreement. 

4.  Improved   relations  with   Russia. 

5.  A   better  understanding   with   the   German  people. 

But  while  continuity  may  be  sedulously  maintained, 
it  will  sometimes  be  in  the  spirit  expressed  by  Lord 
Rosebery  at  Stourbridge,  when  he  said,  "  The 
second-rate  foreign  policy  which  is  continuous  is 
better  than  the  first-rate  foreign  policy  which  is  not.'' 
The  Japanese  Alliance,  for  example,  has  not  been 
welcomed  by  all  Liberal  leaders  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm. Lord  Rosebery  has  pronounced  the  second 
an  inevitable  sequel  of  the  first,  treaty,  and  added 
that  he  would  not  be  bold  enough  to  face  the  alter- 
native of  making  no  treaty  at  all.  Mr.  Morley,  at 
Arbroath,  described  the  alliance  as  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  of  which  everyone  was  glad,  but  no  one  was 
proud.  He  anticipated  surprises  m  the  direction 
of  China,  whose  integrity  we  had  gu^anteed.  On 
the  whole  there  is  general  acquiescence  in  the  new 
alliance.  Doubtless  if  Japan  were  not  so  far  away, 
acquiescence  would  soon  deepen  into  the  satisfaction 
of  something  like  personal  friendship  between  the 
peoples.  The  well-timed  visit  of  the  British  Squad- 
ron to  Japanese  waters  occasioned  a  very  happy 
display  of  international  amenities.  Admiral  Noel 
and  his  men  were  received  everywhere  with  enthu- 
siasm. ^ 

The  promise  of  Federal  self-govern- 
o  ^!l^  ...»  ment  to  South  Africa,  the  bestow- 
Movement  ni^nt  of  free  institutions  upon  the 
.  Russian  people,  the  constitutional 
record  of  Japan,  and  the  Parliamentary  projects  of 
the  Chinese  Empress  are  bound  to  stimulate  the 
demand  of  the  people  of  India  for  some  instalment 
of  representative  government.  Our  Hindu  fellow- 
subjects  argue  that  they  are  surely  not  less  worthy 
of  responsible  trust  than  moujik.  Tan,  or  China- 
man ;  or  if  they  are,  it  is  a  poor  commentary  on 
the  educative  influence  of  British  rule.  The  Indian 
National  Congress  is  sending  its  advocates  to  Eng- 
land to  rouse  the  electorates  to  a  sense  of  Hindu 
rights.  Meantime,  in  India  agitation  grows  amain. 
The  partition  of  Bengal  is  bitterly  resented  by  the 
Hindus  as  a  measure  intended  to  break  the  power 
and  national  self-consciousness  of  the  Bengali  peo- 
ple. The  day  when  the  partition  took  effect  was 
made  a  day  of  general  fasting  and  mourning  through- 
out Calcutta.  Meetings  and  memorials  having 
proved  futile,  the  Hindus  have  resorted  to  that  wea- 


pon of  the  weak  which  has  been  wielded  with  such 
effect  in  Ireland,  and  niqre  recently  in  China  and 
Russia — -the  boycott.  They  vow  to  buy  no  goods 
from  oversea.  The  movement  is  called  "  Swadeshi " 
(own  country  things).  It  has  assumed  such  formid- 
able dimensions  that  the  Bengal  Government  has 
threatened  to  withdraw  grants  and  privileges  from 
colleges  where  students  practi.se  the  boycott.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Moslems  have  held  a  thanks- 
giving service  for  the  improved  administration  which 
they  expect  to  follow  from  the  partition.  It  is  un- 
fortunate there  should  be  this  trouble  just  as  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  on  their  way  to 
visit  India.  The  Royal  pair  left  this  country  on 
the  19th  ult.,  and  are  expected  in  Bombay  on  the 
9th  inst.  Their  tour  will  cover  pretty  well  all  the 
great  centres  of  Indian  life,  from  Mandalay  on  the 
East  to  Karachi  on  the  West,  and  will  occupy  four 
or  five  months.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  succes- 
sion of  pageants  will  not  be  so  continuous  as  to 
prevent  their  Highnesses  going  amongst  the  prole- 
tariat of  the  field  and  of  the  schools,  and  learning 
at  first  hand  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  impres- 
sions left  on  the  mind  of  an  Heir  Apparent  may 
prove  of  more  value  than  many  agitations. 


The  ancient  idea  of  the  Royal  Pro- 
President  gress  is  being  adapted  and  extend- 
Prooress*  ed,  by  means  of  the  greater  facili- 
ties of  modern  travel  and  of  modern 
representatives  of  Royalty,  with  admirable  effect. 
The  influence  exerted  by  the  Prince's  visit  to  India 
and  by  Lord  Selborne's  tour  round  South  Africa  has 
been  exemplified  during  the  month  by  Prince  Batten- 
berg's  crui.se  in  the  Canadian  East,  Earl  Grey's 
official  journeyings  in  the  Canadian  West,  and  by 
President  Roosevelfs  triumphal  progress  through 
the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  appears  to 
have  entirely  captured  the  South.  His  utterances 
have  been  marked  by  an  ethical  loftiness  which 
make  them  a  message  of  leadership  to  the  nations. 
In  his  first  speech  he  declared  righteousness,  cour- 
age, peace  to  be  the  watchword  of  his  country's ' 
world  policy.  He  has  called  for  severe  social  cen- 
sures on  the  men  and  the  trusts  who  "  debauch  busi- 
ness '  by  dishonest  success  even  as  he  has  repro- 
bated the  statesman  who  disregard  ethical  standards 
in  international  affairs.  The  President,  absolutely 
assured  of  having  practically  the  whole  nation  at 
his  back,  is  evidently  setting  out,  with  scant  regard 
for  party  pettiness,  to  attack  the  corruption  and 
terrorism  of  combined  and  conscienceless  capital. 

Kingsway         The    opening    of    Kingsway    marks 
and  the  approaching  completion  ©f  the 

London  Traffic     few     great     attempts     London     has 
Schemes.         made  to  transfonn  her  rabbit's  war- 
ren of  petty  streets  into  thoroughfares  and  avenues 
worthy  of  her  supreme  position  in  the  world.     The  re- 
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The   King  and   Queen  Open  the  New   London  Thoroughfare,   Kingsway  and  Aldwych. 


[Baker  &■  Dixon. 


port  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Housing  appeared  at  the  same  time 
as  a  timely  reminder  how  painfully  far  the  British 
capital  is  behind  other  great  cities  in  the  provision 
of  means  for  the  circulation  of  traffic.  London  has 
practically  no  broad  thoroughfares,  except,  perhaps, 
Piccadilly,  which  is  only  136  feet  at  its  widest.  Ber- 
lin's roadways  run  to  a  width  of  196  feet.  Brussels 
has  boulevards  varying  from  180  to  247  feet,  while 
Paris  can  show  road-widths  of  229,  233,  and  even 
393  feet.  The  French  capital  has  been  spending  on 
street  improvements  an  average  of  ;^884,ooo  every 
year  for  twenty-eight  years.  But  London,  the 
wealthiest  city  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  has  only 
spent  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years  an  annual  average 
of  ^606,000,  of  which  only  ;£393,ooo  a  year  come 
out  of  the  rates.  The  advisory  engineers,  foremost 
of  their  profession,  recommend  many  drastic  changes 
in  London.  Their  boldest  proposal  is  to  cut  an 
avenue  100  feet  wide,  with  four  lines  of  surface  tram- 
ways and  four  lines  below  the  surface,  running  for 
five  miles  from  Whitechapel  on  the  East  to  Uxbridge 
Road  in  the  West,  to  the  North  of  Oxford  Street; 
and  of  another  similar  avenue  five  miles  long  from 
Holloway  in  the  North  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
in  the  South,  both  at  a  total  estimated  net  cost  of 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  millions  sterling.     These 


figures  are  apt  to  make  the  ratepayer  gasp,  especially 
when  the  L.C.C.  Chairman — knighted  in  honour  of 
Kingsway  and  the  'Entente  Municipale — announced 
on  the  24th  ult.  that  the  debt  of  the  Council  had 
risen  since  1889  from  ;^i 7,500,000  to  ;^44,5oo,ooo 
sterhng,  and  the  annual  expenditure  from 
^3,303,000  to  ;£i6,i76,ooo.  Yet  something  must 
be  done  if  London  is  not  to  be  choked  by  her  own 
prosperity  and  hopelessly  handicapped  in  corripeti- 
tion  with  foreign  capitals.  We  need  to  keep  the 
roadways  of  our  metropolis  as  much  up  to  date  as 
we  keep  our  battleships  and  just  as  little  grudge  the 
cost. 

Thg  These    and    other   clamant   pleas — 

Main  Question     among  them  most  vocal  in  London 
for  the  the  swelling   chorus    of   the   unem- 

Gcneral  Election,  ployed— lend  peculiar  force  to  Mr. 
John  Morley's  weighty  utterance  at  Arbroath.  His 
record  of  unceasing  protest  against  militarism  and 
pseudo-Imperialism  make  only  the  more  emphatic 
his  declaration  that  the  moving  force  in  the  forth- 
coming General  Election  would  be  not  Imperialism 
or  militarism,  but  social  reform.  He  selected  the 
slums,  the  disgrace  of  drink,  the  manner  in  which 
the  aged  poor  were  dealt  Avith,  as  questions  claiming 
national   attention.     This  is  a  refreshing  utterance. 
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It  suggests  that  Liberal  leaders  are  recovering  from 
that  anti-fiscalitis  which  seemed  almost  as  effectually 
as  fiscalitis  itself  to  blind  politicians  to  all  other 
demands.  Among  a  host  of  other  speeches  which 
have  stirred  the  dust  of  the  political  arena  during 
the  month,  Lord  Rosebery's  at  Stourbridge  will  per- 
haps arouse  most  remark,  not  for  its  sustained  plea 
that  the  nation  should  restore  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  honour,  dignity,  and  efficiency,  but  for  the 
dilemma  it  propounded  to  the  Liberal  party  on 
Home  Rule — either,  while  pronouncing  in  its  favour, 
to  decline  to  deal  with  it  in  the  next  Parliament; 
or  to  make  it  the  supreme  test  question  at  the  ap- 
proaching General  Election.  This  is  an  awkward 
choice  for  the  Liberal  party,  for  the  second  alterna- 
tive is  clearly  out  of  the  question.  The  first  alterna- 
tive means  serious  trouble  with  the  Nationalist  mem- 
bers and  with  the  Irish  voters  throughout  Great 
Britain.  As  the  Pope  has  intervened  with  a  mani- 
festo urging  British  Catholics  to  support  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster's  holy  war  against  the  Liberal 
Party  as  pledged  despoilers  of  the  Catholic  Schools, 
the  Irish  vote  will  probably  be  further  deflected 
from  Liberal  candidates.  The  electoral  tide  still 
runs  with  increasing  volume  against  the  present  Go- 
vernment. Barkston  Ash  was  triumphantly  wrested 
from  the  Tories,  who  could  only  retain  with  diffi- 
culty, by  a  small  majority,  even  such  a  seat  as 
Hampstead.  [Since  this  was  written,  the  Balfour 
Government  has  resigned. — Ed.]. 

Moscow.      By  W.  T.  St^ad. 

Oct.     8t/i.^The     first     w-arning     of 

The  Troubles      trouble   in    Moscow    was    the   news 

in  Moscow.       that  Prince  Serge  Troubetskoi,  the 

newly-elected  popular  Rector  of 
Moscow  University,  had  been  compelled  to  close 
the  University  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  students. 
Tlie  closing  was  a  temporary'  measure.  The  stu- 
dents who  misbehaved  were  a  mere  handful.  There 
is  something  to  the  English  mind  altogether  pre- 
posterous about  the  way  in  which  students  are  re- 
garded in  Russia.  They  almost  appear  to  think 
themselves  a  kind  of  Third  Estate,  and  the  views 
of  the  rawest  of  undergraduates  are  spoken  of  as 
if  they  were  of  importance.  Students  do  not  like 
the  politics  of  some  of  their  professors.  Away  with 
these  professors !  Students,  or  some  of  them,  wish 
to  use  the  University  halls  as  meeting-places  for 
the  unemployed,  the  strikers,  the  revolutionists,  or 
heaven  knows  what !  If  they  are  not  allowed  to  do 
pretty  well  as  they  please,  they  refuse  to  attend 
classes,  and  society  shudders  at  disorders  in  the 
Universities !  It  is  well  that  Moscow  has  got  a 
Rector  of  unimpeachable  Liberalism ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  disorderly  elements  pay  as  little  re- 
spect to  him  as  to  any  of  his  Conservative  pre- 
decessors. The  printers  have  been  on  strike  for 
days.     No  newspapers  have  appeared  for  a  week. 


The  menu  in  the  Slavanski  Bazar  is  now  written  by 
hand.  The  tramways  have  not  been  running  for  a 
week.  The  bakers  are  out  on  strike,  and  have  em- 
phasised their  objection  to  resume  work  by  dropping 
heavy  stones  from  the  roof  of  their  tenements  on 
the  heads  of  the  gendarmes,  who  reply  with  volleys 
from  the  street  below.  The  roughs — young  hooli- 
gans mostly — smash  plate-glass  windows  and  threaten 
to  blow  up  the  main  that  supplies  the  city  with 
water.  All  citizens  have  been  warned  to  lay  in  as 
large  a  stock  of  water  as  can  be  stored,  in  case  the 
supply  should  be  stopped  for  a  couple  of  days.  The 
strikers  and  the  Cossacks  have  been  killing  each 
other  in  the  streets,  and  the  lower  classes  say  that 
it  is  to  be  Baku  over  again.  Everything  points  to 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  union  of  the  Tsar  and 
his  people  for  the  combating  of  the  Anarchic  move- 
ment, whose  aim,  to  quote  the  phrase  of  M.  Taine, 
is  not  Revolution  but  Dissolution.  But  although  all 
this  bloody  work  is  going  on,  the  placid  surface  of 
the  life  of  Moscow  is  apparently  unruffled.  A  dozen 
men  may  be  killed  in  a  hot  corner,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  their  corpses  are  carried  into  the  nearest 
yard.  No  inquests  are  held,  and  no  one  can  say  ten 
minutes  afterwards  that  anything  has  happened. 

Oct.    1 1///— The    star    of    Pobyedo- 
Church  Reform     nostzeff  is  setting  in  thick  darkness, 

Vengeaifce.  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  Orthodox  Church, 
over  which  he  has  reigned  with  iron 
sway  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  waking 
from  its  slumbers.  The  Emperor  has  promised  that 
the  Church  shall  be  allowed  its  liberties,  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  holding  of  Councils,  and 
already  a  Reform  party  is  slowly  emerging.  From 
a  long  talk  which  I  had  last  night  with  a  zealous 
and  intelligent  priest,  I  gathered  that  the  first  de- 
mand of  the  awakened  Church  will  be  for  more 
Bishops.  The  present  Bishoprics  are  too  huge  to 
be  properly  bishopped  by  one  man,'  and  the  episco- 
pate will  have  to  be  multiplied  to  bring  it  up  to  a 
level  with  the  increase  of  the  population.  The  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  Bishops  is,  however,  nothing 
new.  The  startling  item  in  the  programme  of  the 
Reform  party  is  the  demand  that  the  whole  systern 
of  appointments  to  the  priesthood  should  be  radi- 
cally altered  by  substituting  election  by  the  whole 
bodv  of  the  faithful  of  their  priests  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Bishops  by  the  priests.  According  to 
my  priest  the  more  spiritually-minded  of  the  clergy 
favour  this  introduction  of  the  elective  principle 
into  the  Church.  They  say,  truly  enough,  that_  it 
is  but  a  reversion  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church,  and  they  maintain  that  the  choice 
of  the  parishioners  is  much  more  likely  to  correspond 
to  the  needs  of  the  parish  than  the  nominee  of  a 
Bishop  or  a  patron.  That  may  be  admitted;  but 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  deduction  which,  with 
characteristic  Russian  thoroughness,  the  Reformers 
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draw  from  this  admission.  If  the  peasants — for  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  the  parishioners — are 
to  be  free  to  choose  their  spiritual  pastors,  they 
must  not  be  trammelled  by  any  limitation  as  to  the 
learning  or  the  training  of  the  candidate  of  their 
choice.  The  peasants,  said  the  priest,  will  not  go 
to  the  seminaries  for  their  priests.  They  will  choose 
one  of  their  own  number,  a  peasant  like  themselves, 
a  godly  man,  whose  heart  is  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  He  may  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  read 
the  services  and  sign  the  necessary  documents,  but 
if  the  love  of  God  is  in  his  heart  and  the  care  of 
souls  is  on  his  conscience,  he  will  do  more  good 
to  his  flock  than  much  more  learned  priests  who 
have  not  the  spiritual  life.  The  apparition  of  a 
peasant  priesthood  ejected  on  the  most  primitive 
democratic  Christian  basis  is  a  companion  picture  to 
the  peasants'  Parliament  which  now  looms  upon  the 
horizon.  Unless  something  unforeseen  happens  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  Russia  will  be  the  most  in- 
teresting country  in  the  world  for  the  next  fifty 
years.  No  distinction  is  made  between  what  we  in 
England  wou'd  describe  as  the  communicants  and 
the  congregation.  Unless  a  Russian  formally  severs 
himself  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  or  is  excom- 
municated, he  is  a  member  till  his  death  of  the 
communion  into  which  he  has  been  baptised.  It  is 
rather  startlinor  to  a  foreigner  to  hear  the  peasants 
constantly  spoken  of  as  Christians.  The  Russian 
word  for  peasant  is  Christian,  just  as  the  old  Roman 


word  for  countryman  was  paganits.  The  peasant 
pagan  of  old  Rome  is  the  peasant  Christian  of  Holy 
Russia.  The  Church,  said  Voltaire,  is  the  poor 
man's  opera  house.  It  is  the  one  place  in  a  Rus- 
sian village  where  the  peasant  can  escape  from  the 
mad  monotony  of  his  daily  toil.  Two  services  per 
day,  each  lasting  a  couple  of  hours,  are  supplied 
two  hundred  days  in  the  year  without  reckoning 
extras. 


The  Death  of 
the  Recter 
of  Moscow 
University. 


Oct.    14///.     No  one  outside  Russia, 
few  outside  Moscow,  can  realise  the 
intensity  of  the  shock  that  was  caus- 
ed by  the  sudden   death  of  Prince 
.Serge  Troubetskoi,  the  popular  Rector  of  Moscow 
University.      Prince    Troubetskoi    was    only    in    his 
forty-fourth  year,  but  he  had  already  attained  such  a 
commanding   position    that   he   was   everywhere   re- 
garded as  the  inevitable  Minister  of  Education   in 
the  first  Liberal  Cabinet.     He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  Liberal  movement,  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  famous  deputation 
which  in  the  early  summer  addressed   to   the  Em- 
peror one  of  the  most   faithful   and  forcible  warn- 
ings  which   Sovereign    has  ever  received   from   his 
subjects.     When  freedom  was  restored  to  the  Uni- 
versities,  the  first  use  which   Moscow   made  of  its 
liberty  was  to  e^ect  Prince  Serge  Troubetskoi  as  its 
Rector.     It  was  a  difficult  post,  and  many  who  knew 
how  frail  a  hold  he  had  upon  life  feared  that  the 
task  would  be  too  much  for  him.     The  end,  how- 
ever, came  even  sooner  than  was  expected.     Liberty 
being  established  in  the  University,  the  Rector  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  being  taken  advan- 
tage  of  by  the   outside  public.      The  students,    he 
said,  might  use  the  halls  of  the  University  for  meet- 
ings on  any  subjects  they  chose.     But  non-members 
of  the  University  could  not  be  permitted  to  share  in 
the   privileges   of  the    students.       It    was   in   vain. 
Society    is    not    built    in    watertight    compartments. 
The  right  of  public  meeting  conceded  to  the  stu- 
dents was  by  them  eagerly  shared  with  the  miscel- 
laneous public.     The  Rector,  finding  expostulation 
useless,  temporarily  closed  the  University  and  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  plead  the  cause  of  liberty  be- 
fore  the   Minister   of   Education.      The   excitement 
proved  too  great  a  strain,  and  he  fell  dead  almost  in 
the  presence  of  his  Chief.     His  death  was  a  cruel 
blow  to  the  Liberal  cause.    A  hot  Radical,  who  tele- 
phoned me  the  news,  added :  "  He  is  the  latest  vic- 
tim.    And  you  ask  us  to  be  friends  with  that  Go- 
vernment.    Never.     It  is  war  to  the  death."     A  few 
hours   after   I   met   the  Vjanner-bearer  of  the  ultra- 
Conservatives.     "  Is  it  not  terrible,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  The  latest  victim  of  the  Anarchy  which  is  invading 
us."      Both   Radical    and    Conservative   were    right. 
Prince  Serge  Troubetskoi  perished  a  victim  to  the 
internecine  war  which  is  raging  between  the  two  con- 
tending principles — the  principle  of  Repression  and 
the  principle  of  Liberty.     The  end  to  that  struggle 
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V.ist    Crowds   Following   the   Funeral    Car   bearing    Prince   Troubetskois    Body. 


[C.  0.  Fnlla. 


is  near  at  hand,  but  Prince  Troubetskoi,  who  saw  it 
afar  off  and  was  glad,  died  lilce  Moses  before  his 
comrades  entered  into  the  Promised  Land. 

The  Funeral       ^^'■'^-    ^6^//. — I     have     just    returned 
of  from  the  funeral  of  the  Rector.  It  was 

Prince  Ser;e  a  scene  full  of  solemn  and  even 
Troubetskoi.  ^^agic  pathos.  The  coffin  of  the 
br.ive  "  fighter  for  freedom  '"  was  borne  on  a  bier 
covered  with  white  si'k,  drawn  by  six  horses  draped 
from  head  to  foot  in  black.  There  was  no  band. 
The  procession  was  almost  exclusively  composed  of 
students  of  the  University,  manv  carrying  beautiful 
wreaths  with  inscriptions.  They  marched  in  loose 
order  in  four  or  five  bodies,  each  with  its  own  pre- 
centor. The  effect  of  their  singing  as  they  tramped 
slowly  through  the  streets  on  the  last  long  pilgrim- 
age to  the  monastery  was  ven'  touching.  The  fune- 
ral services  had  begun  at  the  railway  station  at 
seven  in  the  morning.  They  had  been  continued 
al'  day  at  the  church  of  the  University.  Thev  were 
to  be  continued  at  the  monastery.  It  was  half-past 
four  when  I  saw  the  long  procession  pass.  It  will 
be  nearly  six  before  the  last  solemn  rite  is  paid 
to  the  dead.     Donskoi  Monastery,  where  the  Rector 


is  buried,  was  erected  in  pious  memory  of  a  great 
victory  gained  on  its  side  over  the  Khan  of  the 
Crimea  whose  Tartar  horde  was  discomfited,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  the  special  interposition  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Her  ikon,  presented  by  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don,  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
shrine.  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  be  the 
glory,'  and  every  year  since  then — the  battle  was 
fought  just  three  years  after  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada — the  Russians  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  their  deliverance  by  prayer  and 
psalms  of  thanksgiving.  The  monastery,  with  its 
massive  fortification,  recal'ed  Scott's  description  of 
Durham,  "  Half  Church  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst 
the  Scot."  With  its  cupola  of  gold,  its  lofty  para- 
pets, the  Donskoi  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  Russian  monasteries.  It  was  plundered  by  the 
French  under  Xapoleon.  Driving  back  to  the  city 
I  passed  the  great  dome  of  the  church  which  com- 
memorates the-  deliverance  of  Russia  from  the  in- 
vader, and  went  through  the  Kremlin,  entering  by 
the  Trinity  Gate  through  which  Napoleon  rode  at 
the  head  of  his  armv  on  the  eve  of  the  burning  of 
Moscow.  Further  on  I  passed  the  low,  white- 
palisaded,   flower-decorated   cross  which   marks   the 
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Spot  where  the  Grand  Duke  -Serge  perished  not 
twelve  months  ago.  And  so  home  to  the  Slavanski 
Bazar.  What  a  mingling  of  memories  of  the  past 
with  the  hopes  of  the  present !  The  youth  of 
Russia  singing  their  marching  song  on  their  way  to 
their  Rector's  grave,  and  the  hoarv'  past  looking 
down  from  the  grim  walls  of  the  Kremlin  over  the 
sepulchre  of  Napoleonic  ambition.  For  it  was  Mos- 
cow, not  Waterloo,  that  slew  the  Empire. 

The  The  solemn  chant  sung  by  the  stu- 

Marching  Music    dents    was    an    adaptation    of    the 
of  the  funeral  march  of  LermontofF,  which 

funeral.  _  jg  played  at  the  burial  of  officers 
throughout  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  a  literal  Rus- 
sian translation  of  the  famous  anonymous  poem  on 
the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.  "  Not  a  drum  was 
heard,  not  a  funeral  note  " — the  words  and  the  me- 
trical swing  of  the  poem  are  admirably  reproduced 
by~Lermontoff.  The  translation  was  set  to  music, 
and  it  was  this  music  that  the  students  sung.     But 


of  the  Decembrists,  they  w-ould  postpone  all  de- 
monstrations of  a  political  nature  till  after  the  body 
was  in  the  grave.  So  on  the  way  home  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  such  a  mild  revolutionary  orgie  as 
can  be  evolved  from  red  flags  whose  colour  was 
invisible  in  the  darkness,  and  the  singing  of  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  and  the  "  Carmagnole."  There  were 
Socialist  workmen  among  the  students,  and  they 
were  having  a  verj'  good  time,  when  out  came  the 
Cossacks.'  Someone  in  the  crowd  fired  a  revolver 
at  the  leading  Cossack.  Instantly  his  comrades 
drew  their  whips  and  rode  into  the  crowd,  laying  on 
right  and  left  with  vigour.  No  shots  were  fired,  but 
the  Cossacks  leathered  into  the  students  and  the 
mob,  and,  to  quote  the  enthusiastic  words  of  one 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  "  Gave  them  such  a  thrash- 
ing as  would  have  done  you  all  the  good  in  the  world 
to  see  it."  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  see  it.  Why 
on  earth  the  Russian  authorities  in  dealing  with  a 
mob  should  always  seem  to  round  them  up  into  a 
bunch  and   then  charge,   instead   of  dispersing  the 


Typical  Russian  Peasant. 

(A   pilgrim.) 


the  words  they  changed.  The  poem  originally  cele- 
brating the  death  and  burial  of  a  British  hero  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  afterwards  converted  into  the 
Russian  military  funeral  march,  has  now  undergone 
a  third  transformation.  As  it  was  sung  to-day  it 
was  as  a  sombre  hymn  to  Liberty,  not  without  a 
revolutionary  note.  After  the  speeches  had  been  de- 
livered at  the  grave,  the  immense  concourse  broke 
up  and  streamed  citywards,  a  turbid  stream  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasts  singing  the  ''  Marseillaise,"  while  here 
and  there  a  red  flag  was  flourished  by  social  demo- 
cratic workmen  on  the  pavement  to  encourage  "  the 
Movement."  Fortunately  the  police  rii<i  i^o^  inter- 
fere, and  everything  passed  off  quietK 


Peasant  Village  Mayors. 
(Typical   of  peasant  Ma.P.    in   Douma.) 


Oct.  17///. — Even  when  I  was  writ- 
ing ,the  foregoing  complacent  refer- 
ence to  the  funeral,  wilder  work 
was  going  on.  The  students  had 
agreed  that  beyond  the  chanting  of  the  variant  upon 
Lermontoff"s   funeral-hymn   which   sings   the  praises 


The  Sequel 

to 
the  Funeral. 


crowd  bv  breaking  them  up  into  driblets,  is  one  of 
the  things  which  is  a  standing  puzzle  to  Englishmen. 
Naturally  the  Russian  is  much  more  humane  than 
most  men — but  this  practice  of  bunching  up  a  crowd 
as  cowboys  round  up  cattle  seems  to  be  as  much 
at  variance  with  humanity  as  it  is  with  common 
sense. 

The  Russian  caricatures  on  post- 
Russian  cards,  privately  printed  and  some- 
Caricatures,       times  hand-painted,   are  often  very 

clever  and  biting,  and  occasionally 
not  a  little  coarse.  The  picture  of  the  Swine 
Bureaucracy,  which  gorges  itself  with  human  blood 
.spilled  in  January  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  voids 
the  digested  results  in  dung  labelled  ''  the  Douma," 
is  a  specimen  of  the  St.  Petersburg's  satirist's  gift. 
The  Moscow  set  of  post-cards  deal  more  with  cari- 
catures of  leading  public  men.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, General  Trepoff  seating  himself  on  the 
throne  and  placing  the  Imperial  crown  on  his  head. 
Another  represents  Bishop  Nicow  as  a  modern  Peter 
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"If  my  sex  daes  not  disqualify  me  for  the  gallows,  why 
should  it  disqualify  me  for  the  franchise?" 

the  Hermit,  riding  an  ass  with  the  head  of  Mr. 
Gringmuth,  of  the  Moskovski  Viedemosti.  There  is 
a  very  amusing  caricature,  in'  which  a  tiny  schoolboy 
is  accused  of  assaulting  a  gigantic  policeman,  who 
could  easily  have  put  the  child  into  one  of  his  jack- 
boots. Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  general  in  its 
ippeal  is  the  picture  of  the  woman  contemplating 
Sophie  Perovski  on  the  gallows,  and  asking  why  the 
franchise  of  the  ballot-box  should  be  denied  to  a 
sex  which  is  accorded  the  franchise  of  the  eallo\'^s. 


Helsingfors,  Saturday,  Oct.  28th,  1905. 
Yesterday  in  St.  Petersburg  was  a  day  of  gloom 
and  dread.  All  day  long  the  most  alarming  rumours 
were  current.  Bands  of  strikers  went  from  shop  to 
shop  and  even  from  bank  to  bank  ordering  them  to 
close  their  doors.  There  was  a  report  that  the  Tsar 
had  fled  to  Copenhagen,  and  there  were  persistent 
reports  that  at  night  the  most  terrible  massacre  of 
modern  times  would  take  place  at  the  University. 
On  Thursday  night  thousands  of  people  had  crowd- 
ed the  University,  making  the  most  violent  speeches, 
declaring  they  would  guillotine  the  Tsar  and  gene- 


rally smash  up  everybody  and  everything.  Every- 
body was  speaking.  The  price  of  food  was  doubled. 
Everyone  was  buying  meat  and  bread.  Rations  of 
tinned  and  dried  food  were  provided  for  the  hos- 
pitals. The  chemists  struck,  so  that  people  could 
not  get  their  medicines.  Five  carloads  of  bombs 
were  brought  in,  it  was  said,  from  Finland.  Young 
lady  lecturers  in  the  University  publicly  expounded 
how  easy  it  was  to  manufacture  the  most  deadly 
explosives.  General  Trepoff  signalised  his  appoint- 
ment as  commander-in-chief,  in  place  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Vladimir,  by  a  proclamation  that  if  there  was 
any  disturbance  the  troops  were  to  act  with  energy, 
they  were  not  to  use  blank  cartridges,  and  they  were 
not  to  spare  cartridges.  The  University,  which  has 
practically  been  in  possession  of  the  strikers,  was 
ordered  to  be  closed  last  night,  and  there  were  said 
to  be  50,000  men  determined  to  hold  a  meeting 
there  at  all  costs.  If  there  were  bloodshed  it  was 
declared  it  would  be  the  end  of  the  autocracy, 
of  the  Tsar,  and  of  all  government.  Then  it 
was  announced  that  the  Finland  railway  would 
be  closed.  The  ivostchiks  (cabmen)  were  threaten- 
ing to  ,  strike,  the  police  were  grumbling  and 
were  preparing  to  hold  a  meeting  to  proclaim  their 
grievances.  It  was  loudly  asserted  that  the  troops 
could  not  be  depended  upon,  and  that  the  artillery 
would  not  fire  upon  the  people.  The  workmen  in 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Works  went  on  strike, 
saying  that  they  would  not  return  until  there  was  an 
end  of  autocracy.  The  workmen  in  the  great  jewel- 
lers' shops  struck,  saying  they  had  nO'  grievance  of 
any  kind,  but  they  could  not  continue  to  work  when 
their  brothers  all  over  Russia  were  striking  for 
liberty.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  railway 
workmen  w-ere  on  strike.  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg were  like  besieged  cities.  It  was  at  first  thought 
St.  Petersburg  would  be  fed  by  sea,  but  the  steve- 
dores struck,  and  the  cargoes  could  not  be  landed. 
As  night  came  on  it  was  evident  that  the  streets 
were  to  be  only  half  lighted.  The  gas  lamps  were 
lit,  but  all  the  electric  lights  were  out.  In  private 
houses  supplied  by  the  Helios  Electric  Company  all 
the  lights  went  out.  A  wnld  rush  was  made  for 
candles  and  lamps  and  candlesticks.  No  one  knew 
how  long  the  gas  w^ould  continue  to  burn.  Imagine 
a  city  of  1,500,000  people,  with  its  fair  proportion 
of  criminal  classes,  suddenly  plunged  into  dense 
darkness.  Nearly  all  the  tramways  struck.  Fortu- 
nately the  telephones  still  worked.  There  was  a 
fever  in  the  air  which  affected  nearlv  evervbody. 
An  English  correspondent  I  met  was  almost  hysteri- 
cal. He  declared  that  if  the  Tsar  came  to  the 
Winter  Palace  he  would  be  torn  limb  from  limb, 
that  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  constitution  and 
universal  suffrage  granted  at  once  would  avert  the 
immediate  overthrow  of  the  government  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republic. 
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THE  LAKE  DISTRICT  OF  TASMANIA. 


By  H.  S.  Heath. 


A  traveller  of  large  experifcnce  recenll\  remarked 
that,  as  the  Continent  of  Australia  was  without  a 
respectable  backbone,  the  formation  of  one  was  a 
matter  that  might  very  well  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  Such  an  undertak- 
ing would  at  least  provide  employment  for  honour- 
able members,  and,  if  successful,  be  an  enduring 
monument  of  their  usefulness.  For  a  Continent 
that  lacks  a  backbone,  lacks  much  besides.  A  cen- 
tral' range  of  mountains — to  drop  the  figure — is 
about  as  necessary-  to  the  well-being  of  a  continent 
as  a  vertebrae  is  to  a  human  being.  Because  Aus- 
tralia is  without  inland  mountain  ranges,  it  is  with- 
out great  rivers,  to  provide  waterways  and  to  secure 
fertility.  Its  interior  is  doomed  to  be  more  or  less 
desert,  unless  haply  in  the  future,  failing  to  attract 
moisture  from  above,  we  may  manage  to  secure  it 
by  boring,  from  below. 

Tasmania,  unlike  its  big  neighbour  across  the 
Straits,  is  abundantly  provided  with  highlands.  The 
north-west,  west,  and  south-west  is  very  rugged  and 
mountainous.  Towards  the  centre  this  elevated 
country  stretches  out  into  a  great  plateau,  between 
three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
with  peaks  here  and  there  rising  considerably  higher. 
This  means  the  "  holding-up  "  of  rainclouds,  and  the 
surrender  of  that  which  is  more  precious 
than  gold — everywhere  the  music  of  rippling 
streams,  the  crash  and  dash  of  falling  waters, 
and,  by-and-bye,  when  the  gush  and  exuber- 
ance of  their  youth  is  passed,  placid  rivers, 
in  the  eventide  of  their  life,  moving  in  stately 
procession  to  the  sea.  Arthur,  Piernan  and  Gordon, 
in  the  west,  the  Tamar  and  a  score  smaller  ones 
in  the  north,  the  Derwent  and  Huon  in  the  south 
are  all  the  offspring  of  these  mountains.  Some  of 
them  are  very  fine  rivers,  navigable  for  many  miles. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lakes  lie  scattered 
•over  this  central  plateau,  ranging  from  one  mile  to 
ninety  miles  in  circumference.  Some  only  exist  in 
wet  years,  others  show  no  appreciable  shrinkage  in 
the  driest  season.  Echo,  a  big  pear-shaped  lake, 
eight  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  three 
miles,  lies  near  the  centre.  Twenty  miles  further 
west,  and  larger  still,  is  Lake  St.  Clair.  Lake  Sorell 
and  Lake  Crescent,  with  Interlaken  prettily  situated 
between  them,  and  flanked  by  rugged  mountains,  lie 
about  25  miles  due  east  of  Lake  Echo.  Away  to 
the  north  is  the  magnificent  sheet  of  water  known 
as  the  Great  Lake. 

The  country  round  many  of  these  lakes  is  treeless 
and  bare ;  in  other  instances  belts  of  stunted  timber 
run  down  to  the  water's  edge.  In  these  forests 
deadly  monotony  prevails.  There  is  but  little  of 
bird    or   animal    life.      After    dark    the   bark    of    a 


possum,  or  the  cry  of  a  night  bird  may  disturb  the 
stillness,  but  in  the  day  time,  for  the  most  part, 
silence  reigns.  The  lake  district  may  be  reached  by 
\arious  routes.  From  Hobart  the  tourist  may  go 
by  rail  to  Apsley,  and  thence  by  road  through 
Bothwell ;  or  up  the  beautiful  Derwent  Valley,  30 
miles  by  rail  to  McQuarie  Plains,  and  then  by  road, 
fit  for  cycling,  through  Hamilton,  Ouse  and  Osterley. 
Or  travelling  on  the  main  Launceston-Hobart  line 
as  far  as  Tunbridge,  the  Great  Lake  may  be  reached 
in  30  miles  by  coach,  which  runs  from  Tunbridge 
through  Interlaken. 

The  Great  Lake  is  the  objective  of  most  of  the 
tourists  who  visit  the  lake  district.  Not  only  is  it 
the  largest  and  most  attractive  from  a  scenic  point 
of  view,  but  it  offers  greater  inducements  both  to 
the  angler  and  the  lover  of  the  gun.  The  fish  are 
more  plentiful  and  larger,  and  wild  fowl  are  found 
in  great  abundance. 

The  most  comfortable  and  convenient  wav  of 
reaching  this  lake  from  the  north  is  through  Delo- 
raine.  From  this  picturesque  little  township  either 
of  two  routes  may  be  chosen — via  Napper's,  leaving 
Quamby  Bluff  on  the  right,  or  via  Jacky's  Marsh 
leaving  the  mountain  on  the  left.  Proceeding  by 
the  former  track  a  good  coach  road  runs  out  twelve 
miles.  Then  the  long  climb  begins.  The  pack 
horses,  loaded  with  tents  and  provisions,  tug  away 
up  the  steep  track.  Here  on  the  left  are  lovely  fern 
gullies,  as  good  as  Gippsland's  best ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  tangle  of  scrub,  while  overhead  the  trees 
meet,  and  almost  shut  out  the  light — myrtle,  sassa- 
fras, leatherwood,  blackwood  and  the  rest. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Quamby,  rock-ribbed  and 
weather-beaten  at  the  summit,  but  forest-clad  to  the 
waist,  a  solitary  settler  has  made  his  home;  so  close 
that  a  stone  might  almost  crash  upon  it  from  the 
mountain.  He  is  almost  a  new  chum — a  voluntary 
exile  from  the  land,  that  many  a  colonial  still  calls 
"  home."  His  little  garden  gives  evidence  of  taste 
and  diligence.  The  luscious  small  fruits — -goose- 
berries, raspberries,  and  currants,  black,  white  and 
red — bear  convincing  witness  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  A  little  mountain  brook  babbles  away  under 
his  window,  and  down  through  the  garden,  and  never 
runs  dr\'.  Across  the  track  is  a  fine  block  of  land, 
taken  up  by  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Victoria.  Six  miles  further  up  is  the  turn  off  to 
the  Liffev  Falls.  More  climbing,  and  the  track 
passes  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Projection,  which 
towers  up  like  a  huge  frowning  fortress.  Then  the 
head  waters  of  the  Liffey,  gushing  cold  and  clear 
from  a  bed  of  rocks.  Leaping  down  a  rugged  gorge, 
from  shelf  to  shelf,  it  later  on  joins  the  Meander 
and    then    the    South    Esk,    and    empties    into    the 
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Tamar  at  Launceston.  Away  to  the  east,  a  magni- 
ficent view  is  to  be  had.  First,  a  wild  ravine,  be- 
tween mountains  scarred  and  torn  by  the  storms 
of  winter ;  in  the  middle  distance,  lower  down,  tree- 
clad  ranges ;  and  away  in  the  background,  half  lost 
in  haze,  the  plain  country  out  towards  Cressy. 

Here  the  track  from  Deloraine,  which  comes  the 
other  side  of  Quamby  Bluff,  via  Jacky's  Marsh, 
junctions.  This  is  destined  to  be  the  main  track 
to  the  lake,  for  it  is  possible  to  drive — through  pic- 
turesque countrv,  within  eight  miles  of  the  lake — 
a  feat  not  possible  by  the  other  road  unless  the 
Government  of  Tasmania  shows  more  zeal  in  im- 
proving the  track  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  From  Jacky's  Marsh  to  the  top  of  the  Gap 
through  the  Tiers,  about  4000  feet  high,  the  track 
winds  up  between  rugged  cliffs  nearly  3000  feet  in 
three  miles — a  hard  climb,  but  not  exhausting  in  the 
clear  atmosphere. 

Just  where  the  two  tracks  join  is  Pine  Lake, 
a  mile  or  more  in  circumference,  frowned  down 
upon  by  bare-ribbed  mountains.  Later  on  this  lake 
will  be  frozen  hard  and  thick,  and  those  who  are 
fond  of  skating  may  indulge  their  fancy  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

It  is  Februar)- — and  the  mainland  lies  sweltering 
in  heat  and  travailing  in  pain  through  its  five- 
months-long  drought.  But  in  this  region,  cold  W'inds 
sweep  down  from  the  mountains  and  there  is  water 
everywhere.  Four  miles  ahead  the  first  view  of  the 
Great  Lake  is  obtained,  stretching  away  to  the 
south,  until  lost  in  the  distance.  The  Northern  Tas- 
manian  Tourists'  Association  publishes  a  "  Handy 
Guide,"  in  which  the  last  bit  of  the  track  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  mile  of  rolling  downs."  This  is  pro- 
bably not  intended  as  a  joke;  but  many  a  tourist 
would  consider  it  as  humour  of  a  very  grotesque 
and  sardonic  kind.  For  the  most  of  the  mile  con- 
sists of  black,  quaking  bogs,  in  which,  if  the  track 
be  not  carefully  watched,  both  foot  and  horsemen 
may  hopelessly  flounder.  Happy  is  the  traveller 
if  the  experience  can  be  described  as  nothing  worse 
•han  "rolling  downs." 

Half  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lake, 
lAcrlooking  what  is  known  as  the  Little  Lake,  the 
Tasmanian  Government  has  erected  a  police  station 
— but  without  a  lockup — and  an  accommodation 
house..  The  fonner  is  untenanted  now,  either  from 
lack  of  business' or  from  fear  of  the  effect  that  such 
solitude  might  have  on  the  mental  condition  of  the 
officer  in  charge.  The  accommodation  house  con- 
sists of  two  sleeping  rooms,  each  fitted  up  with  six 
good  bunks,  and  a  combined  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  between  them.  Numerous  names  and  legends 
adorn  walls  and  ceiling.  Over  the  name  of  a  visitor 
from  New  South  Wales  is  the  record — "  I  came 
here  intending  to  stay  three  days,  and  was  so  de- 
lighted that  I  stayed  a  month."  Others  have  amused 
them-selves  by  setting  forth  their  "  taxes  " — some 
genuine,    more    apocryphal — of    trout.        Evidently 


many  "  trout  liars  "  have  visited  the  lake  from  time 
to  time.  j 

Evidences  of  volcanic  action  abound  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  masses  of  scoriae  being  discern- 
able  at  various  points.  The  popular  theory — pro- 
bably the  true  one — is  that  the  basin  of  the  lake  is. 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  This  great  sheet 
of  water  is  fourteen  miles  long  by  eight  miles  at  its 
widest  part.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  circumference^ 
and  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of  nearly  30,000 
acres.  Standing  as  it  does  at  an  altitude  of  over 
3000  feet  it  is  capable  of  providing  a  water  supply 
for  half  the  towns  of  the  island.  "With  but  little 
difficulty  its  storage  capacity  could  be  immensely 
increased.  Then  it  might  supply  power  enough  to 
generate- all  the  electricity  that  Tasmania  could  use 
for  many  a  day  to.  come.  But  the  Shannon  carries 
off  the  overflow  year  after  year,  and  noisily  but 
vainly  proclaims  its  possibilities  in  the  ears  of  an 
unheeding  people. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  drought-smitter> 
plains  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  during 
these  past  years  can  hardly  refrain  from  asking, 
"Why  this  waste?"  Here,  any  number  of  streams 
calling  in  vain  for  a  useful  end  to  serve;  on  the 
mainland  millions  of  acres,  barren  and  unproductive 
for  lack  of  what  is  here  running  uselessly  away. 
What  an  incalculable  boon  to  our  northern  areas 
to  have  such  a  reservoir  at  a  commanding  eleva- 
tion, at,  say,  Swan  Hill  or  Mildura  !  What  possi- 
bilities of  productiveness  with  such  a  water  supply 
in  close  proximity  to  our  sun-wanned  plains  1  How 
would  our  deserts  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose  I 
But  some  day  we  may  know  better  than  now,  the 
end  which  such  waterless  regions  are  designed  to 
serve  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

On  the  banks  of  th^-  stream  that  connects  the 
Little  Lake  with  its  big  companion  a  couple  of 
yachts  are  housed.  The  "  Water  Witch,"  a  beautiful 
24-foot  boat,  belongs  to  Major  Smith,  of  Deloraine, 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  skimming  over  the  clear 
waters,  for  the  major  and  his  son,  Mr.  Bas.  Smith, 
are  two  of  the  most  enthusiastic  anglers  the  island 
possesses,  and  not  many  weeks  elapse  during  the 
season  without  their  visiting  the  lake  to  try  their 
luck. 

No  outing  could  be  much  more  enjoyable  than  a 
run  down  the  lake  with  fine  weather  and  a  favouring 
breeze.  The  atmosphen^  is  wonderfully  clear  and 
bracing,  whilst  the  February  sun  makes  it  pleasantly 
warm.  The  sky  above  is  a  brighter  blue,  and  the 
fleecy  clouds  a  purer  white  than  at  lower  levels. 
The  mountains  stand  out  rugged  and  sharp  in  that  - 
clear  air,  robed  with  the  sombre  forest  tangle  about 
the  ba.se,  but  with  varying  shades  of  bronze  and 
gray  higher  up.  The  waves  ripple  and  gleam  as  the 
breeze  plays  with  them.  Here  on  the  left  a  shep- 
herd's hut  shows  through  the  trees,  and  the  bark  r'' 
his  faithful  dogs,  mellowed  by  distance,  comes  ov< 
the  waters.     On  the  right  thick  wreaths  of  smoke. 
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rising  above  the  dark  green  of  the  forest,  show 
where  one  of  these  lonely  tenders  of  flocks  is  at  work. 
Away  down  on  the  left  hand  a  dull  red  line,  be- 
tween the  white  of  the  waxes  and  the  green  of  the 
forest,  marks  the  shores  of  Sandbank  Bay — a  famous 
resort  of  the  duck-shooter.  Just  beyond  Reynold's 
Xeck — a  bald  headiand  opposite  Sandbank  Bay—  is 
Helen's  Isle,  circular  in  form,  and  nearly  a  mile 
round.  It  runs  up  to  a  point  about  100  feet  high 
in  the  centre,  and,  as  it  has  plenty  of  timber,,  is  a 
fine  p'ace  to  camp.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
district — as  in  many  another  part  of  the  island — 
point  back  to  days  of  lawlessness  and  open  violence, 
and  when  bush-ranging  was  a  common  thing,  and 
outlaws  held  the  countryside  in  a  state  of  terror. 
These  times  were  largely  the  outcome  of  those  dark 
convict  days  when  the  history  of  the  colony  was 
shaped  in  cruelty  and  written  in  blood ;  when  the 
felon,  galled  by  confinement,  or  maddened  by  bru- 
tality, fled  to  the  dreary  wastes  for  refuge,  and  to 
bush-ranging  for  livelihood.  Six  miles  to  the  east 
of  Sandbank  Bay  is  Brady's  Lookout,  about  4500 
feet  in  height.  This  elevated  watch-tower  was  the 
hiding-place  of  the  outlaw  after  whom  it  is  named. 
And  a  fine  point  of  observation  he  must  have  found 
it  to  be.  It  commands,  not  only  the  rocky  pla.n 
adjacent  to  it,  but  the  Macquarie  and  Lake  River 
Valley,  a  number  of  the  lakes  and  the  mountains 
all  round.  Kermode's  Neck — named  after  a  squat- 
ter— possesses  a  little  tradition  of  its  own.  It  is  a 
narrow  spit  of  land  about  a  mile  long,  shooting 
out  into  the  lake  and  almost  cutting  it  in  two.  At 
the  extreme  end,  which  spreads  out  considerably,  is 
an  outcrop  of  jagged  rocks,  about  40  feet  in  height, 
traversing  the  Neck — a  miniature  African  kopje.  It 
once  happened  that  the  police,  following  a  hot 
scent,  had  chased  a  gang  of  bushrangers  on  to  this 
promontory.  The  outlaws  immediately  posted  them- 
selves behind  the  rocks  and  held  off  the  police. 
The  latter  commanded  the  only  landward  approach, 
and,  thinking  they  had  the  besieged  men  safe,  re- 
solved to  starve  them  into  surrender.  But,  while 
some  of  the"  bushrangers  maintained  a  hot  fire 
against  the  guardians  of  the  law,  others  constructed 
a  rough  raft  out  of  fallen  timber,  and,  when  night 
fell,  thev  ferried  themselves  across  the  lake  and 
escaped  into  the  mountains.  Later  on,  when  the 
police,  getting  no  reply  to  their  fire,  grew  bold 
enough  to  charge  the  kopje,  they  found  a  deserted 
fortress  and  the  garrison  vanished. 

Immediately  beyond  Kermode's  Neck  the  lake 
broadens  out  into  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  about  seven 
miles  long  by  six  broad — a  fine  spot  for  a  regatta, 
but  the  lack  of  boats  and  men  to  sail  them.  At  the 
extreme  southern  end,  the  Shannon  River — the  only 
outlet  from  the  lake — is  found. 

Here  also  on  Swan  Bay  is  the  police  station  in 
charge  of  Constable  Copplestone,  part  of  whose 
dut\-  it  is  to  keep  an  official  record  of  the  trout 
taken  in  the  lake.     He  unites  in  himself  the  dual 
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iiffices  of  keeper  of  the  watchhouse,  and  head  of 
ihe  only  boarding-house  on  the  lake,  where  visitors 
may  fare  more  or  less  sumptuously  at  eight  shillings 
IK-r  day.  It  is  at  this  southern  end  that  all  the 
late  season  fishing  is  done  ;  for  as  the  season  ad- 
vances the  trout  betake  themselves  to  this  end, 
pieparatory  to  the  spawning,  which  takes  place  in 
ilif  lagoon  into  which  the  Shannon  broadens  half  a 
jilile  from  the  lake.  The  favourite  fishing  spots  are 
at  Swan  Bay,  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  Beckett's 
Bay,  McLanagan's  Neck  and  Todd's  Corner.  Per- 
ot water  for  spinning,  either  from  the  shore  or 
•oat,  will  be  found  here.  The  gravel  bottom  dips 
^'radually,  and  is  good  for  wading.  When  the  fish 
are  "  on  the  take,"  better  sport  than  is  obtained 
here  cannot  be  found  anywhere.  In  the  past  some 
phenomenal  catches  have  been  made,  and  both  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  fish  keep  up.  In 
March  of  this  year  a  small  party  in  four  days  took 
448  lbs.  of  an  average  of  iii  lbs.  In  the  same 
length  of  time  two  others  caught  190  lbs.,  the  big- 
gest fish  running  to  19.^  lbs.  The  record  fish,  killed 
by  the  late  Mr.   M.   Seal,  in   1897   reached  25   lbs. 


These  trout  (salmo  fario)  were  first  turned  down  in 
1869,  and  have  thriven  well  as  is  shown  by  the 
great  size  to  which  they  run,  and  by  the  fact  that 
in  one  season  2^  tons  weight  of  fish  were  taken 
from  this  lake  alone.  In  addition  to  this,  nearly 
all  the  big  lakes  which  lie  scattered  over  the  high- 
lands are  well  stocked  with  trout,  though  they  do 
not  receive   much  attention   from   anglers. 

But  this  is  a  resort,  not  for  the  sportsman  alone, 
but  also  for  the  artist.  The  wonderful  power  that 
Tasmanian  rivers  have  of  reflecting  objects  is  well 
known.  Whoever  has  had  the  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  Derwent  from  day  to  day,  or  steaming 
up  the  Gordon,  or  the  King  River,  before. the  rail- 
way marred  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  verdure-clad 
ranges,  will  have  beheld  sights  not  easily  forgotten. 
This  lake  also  has  many  lovely  "  bits "  for  the 
brush.  It  alters  its  countenance  from  hour  to 
hour  to  suit  the  varying  moods  of  the  weather — 
sometimes  wild  and  grand  as  the  fierce  squalls  lash 
it  into  billows  of  foam ;  and,  again,  lovely  and 
serene  as  it  bares  its  bosom  to  the  watchful  sky. 
Bands  of  colour — blue,  orange,  gold — stream  away 
across  the  level  surface,  and  mix  and  change  as  the 
sky  changes  above.  Sometimes  in  a  sheltered  bay, 
or  out  on  the  lake  nt  v;ini';,M.  gorgeous  reflections  are 
seen. 

In  winter  the  wau  i.>  c..\  frozen,  it  is  said,  nearly 
a  foot  thick,  and  the  whole  country  is  wrapped  in 
its  mantle  of  white.  Then,  a  trip  calls  for  courage 
and  endurance,  and  is  not  without  an  element  of 
risk.  But  in  summer,  when  the  weather  is  fairly 
settled,  a  visit  is  full  of  charm.  It  matters  not  how 
muggy  the  atmosphere  at  Launceston  or  Hobart, 
how  scorching  the  hviU  on  the  mainland,  here  the 
thermometer  behaves  itself,  and  the  air  is  always 
bracing.  During  one  week  in  February,  when  in 
Victoria  the  mercury  lightly  ran  up  to  no,  and 
for  the  most  part  stayed  there,  at  the  lake  it  but 
once  rose  as  high  as  70,  while  it  registered  as  low 
as  34  when  a  fierce  westerly  squall,  with  snow  and 
sleet,  raged  for  half  a  day. 

For  those  to  whom  an  ideal  holiday  means  a  daily 
promenade  at  a  fashionable  watering  place,  this  is 
not  the  spot;  but  for  those  who  desire  perfect 
re.st  and  change,'  it  is.  The  world,  which  is  "  too 
much  with  us  late  and  soon,"  is  here  shut  out.  A 
coach  twice  a  week  is  the  only  connection  with  the 
outside.  No  newspapers  or  telephones,  no  day- 
books or  ledgers,  no  theatres  or  churches.  A  more 
perfect  contrast  to  the  stress  and  bustle  of  city  life  1 
could  not  be  well  imagined.  And  it  is  this — ^with 
such  pursuits  as  this  lake  affords— that  restores  tired 
brain  and  shattered  nenes.  And,  what  is  more,  it 
one  is  prepared,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  to  dwell 
in  tents,  and  can  manatee  to  live  on  broiled  salmon 
and  braised  duck,  honie'y  bread  and  butter,  tinne 
fruits  and  puddings  and  cake,  approached  with  aa 
appetite  hitherto  unknown,  a  splendid  holiday  car* 
be  erijoved  at  a  verv  moderate  cost. 
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On  January  ist, 
igoi,  amidst  jubi- 
lation and  inter- 
national felicita- 
tions, the  consum- 
mation of  the  great 
task  of  federating 
the  several  States 
of  our  continent 
into  one  organic 
whole  was  cele- 
brated. It  was  an- 
nounced to  the 
world  that  the 
birth  throes  which 
had  filled  many 
years  with  anguish 
and  travail  were 
ended,  and  that, 
far  from  the  mighty 
nations  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  un- 
der the  white  light 
the  Soiithfrn  Cross,  a  new  nation  had  come  into 
being.  For  awhile  the  brave  and  loyal  hearts  that 
had  lived  to  see  the  day  thrilled  with  national  sen- 
timent :  Australians  were  proud  of  their  name, 
proud  of  their  past,  and  exultant  in  their  future  as 
the  nation  of  the  southern  world. 

But  it  has  come  to  some  among  us  to  question 
whether  we  are  really  a  nation,  whether  the  bonds 
of  political  cohesion  that  link  our  six  States  into  a 
Commonwealth  are  sufficient  to  constitute  and  create 
that  subtle  but  potent  spiritual  influence  which  men 
call  nationality.  It  is  fitting  that  this  question 
should  arise  in  our  minds  at  the  present  time,  since 
the  month  of  June,  1905,  marks  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Joseph  Mazzini,  the  great  prophet  of 
nationality.  No  man  has  so  clearly  defined  the 
elemental  factors  of  that  quality  as  he  did,  and  the 
tremendous  import  of  his  w"ords  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  realisation  of  the  Italian  national  movement. 
Mazzini  distinguished  between  the  inner  and  outer 
aspects  of  nationality,  the  formative  or  material 
elements  and  the  spiritual  element.  Among  the 
former  he  classed  geographical  position,  common 
traditions,  and  a  common  language  ;  the  latter  was 
the  sense  of  a  mission  among  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Historical  traditions,  the  memory  of  a 
common  suffering  or  a  common  struggle,  would  do 
much  to  cement  the  citizens  of  a  hitherto  divided 
territory  into  one  organic  whole.  Literature  was  "the 
seed-bed,  he  held,  in  which  for  centuries  might  lie 


germant  the  seeds  that  would  spring  to  life  when 
watered  sufficiently  by  the  tears  of  anguish  and 
oppression.  But  the  sentiment  of  nationality  was 
also  a  moral  principle,  one  sacred  as  death  to  the 
people  it  concerned,  one  free  from  all  egotism, 
from  all  material  selfishness.  The  country  that 
would  be  a  nation  must  have  some  great  moral, 
political,  or  social  ideal  which  should  embody  all 
that  the  fatherland  could  mean  to  its  inhabitants. 
For  "  the  true  country  is  the  Idea  to  which  it  gives 
birth  ;  it  is  the  Thought  of  love,  the  sense  of  com- 
munion which  unites  in  one  all  the  sons  of  that 
territory." 

There  is  one  important  factor  which  Mazzini, 
with  its  transcendent  idealism,  fails  to  notice — - 
namely,  community  of  interests.  From  the  time 
when  Prussia  concluded  her  first  Zollverein  with  the 
neighbouring  smaller  States,  down  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's preferential  trade  proposals,  it  has  been  re- 
cognised that  common  commercial  interests  do  much 
to  cement  the  body  politic.  Nations  have  formed 
themselves  around  this  factor,  or  have  attempted  to 
do  so,  as  witness  the  war  of  secession  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  three  parts  of 
Great  Britain  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  interesting,  nay,  in  the  consideration  of 
this  question  of  the  existence  of  an  Australian  na- 
tional consciousness,  it  is  imperative  that  we  should 
consider  the  analogies  afforded  to  us  by  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  For  the  principle  of  nationality 
dominated  the  politics  of  Europe  during  the  last 
century.  In  the  trembling,  blood-stained  dawn  of 
the  Revolution,  France  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  nation.  Ere  long  Spain,  Germany  and  Italy 
caught  the  sound  of  the  new  voice  of  national 
liberty,  which  was  borne  abroad  on  the  wings  of 
an  exultant  armed  French  democracy,  and  in  the 
crushed  and  bleeding  hearts  of  the  latter  two  there 
awoke  a  yearning  that  was  to  grow  into  an  irresis- 
tible upheaval  destined  to  shake  the  tyrant  from  his 
throne  of  power. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  history  of  some 
of  the  countries  referred  to.  France  is  the  parent 
of  the  idea  of  nationality,  which  became  a  vigorous 
force  in  her  political  life  about  the  year  1792. 
Wordsworth,  who  was  then  living  in  France,  speaks 
of  the 

Patriot  love 
And   self-devotion,    and   terrestrial   hope, 
Encouraged  with  a  martyr's  confidence, 

that  filled  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
time.  Whence  had  arisen  this  feeling  that  stirred 
the  deepest  chords  of  every  Frenchman's  nature? 
In  the  memory  of  the  social  and  economical  oppres- 
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s'lon  of  the  old  regime,  in  the  thought  of  the  suffer- 
ings borne,  in  the  sense  of  liberty  awakened  by  the 
previous  upheaval,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  en- 
nobling ideas  of  equality  and  fraternity.  A  new 
political  gospel  had  been  given  to  them  by  Rousseau 
and  his  compeers,  and  it  was  the  sacred  and  unal- 
terable mission  of  France  to  propagate  that  gospel 
among  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe.  But 
powerful  as  was  the  impulse  that  transformed  the 
Revolution  into  a  crusade  of  democracy,  and  there- 
by intensified  the  national  sentiment,  there  were 
other  motives  present  in  the  united  resistance  offered 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Allies.  "  Men  left  their  homes," 
writes  the  gifted  historian  of  modern  Europe,  "  in 
order  that  the  fruit  of  the  poor  man's  labour  should 
be  his  own,  in  order  that  the  children  of  France 
should  inherit  some  better  birthright  than  exaction 
and  want,  in  order  that  the  late-won  sense  of  human 
right  should  not  be  swept  from  the  earth  by  the 
arms  of  privilege  and  caste."  In  short,  France  be- 
came a  nation  under  the  combined  impulses  of 
oppression,  and  of  an  ennobling  political  ideal. 

In  Italy  the  matter  was  somewhat  different.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  the  same  oppression,  Austria 
held  the  fair  peninsula  under  her  heel  of  iron.  But 
Italy  had  a  national  literature,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  Dante,  which  contained  the  germs  of  unity. 
She  had  accepted  no  political  ideal,  .though  Mazzini 
strove  to  educate  her  up  to  the  adoption  of  his 
gospel  of  Duty  and  Association.  It  was  a  common 
patriotism,  stirred  up  to  armed  revolt  by  Austrian 
misrule^  that  created  the  national  sentiment  of  Italy. 

Germany  affords  us  an  interesting  problem.  As 
we  have  remarked  before,  the  sense  of  a  common 
interest  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Customs 
Union  of  1827.  But  this  was  really  the  result  of  the 
bitter  lesson  taught  by  the  intolerable  oppression 
and  degradation  inflicted  by  Napoleon  on  the 
whole  Empire,  and  on  Prussia  esi>ecially.  Stein, 
the  German  prophet  of  nationality,  had  therefore 
urged  upon  the  Prussians  the  duty  of  uniting  all 
Germany  against  the  common  foe,  but  had  failed. 
It  was  reserved  for  his  greater  countryman,  Bis- 
marck, to  effect  this  union,  but  there  were  then  two 
foes  to  deal  with.  Austria  had  defeated  the  hopes 
of  Stein,  she  was  to  be  crushed  by  Bismarck  in 
open  tight  for  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in  Nor- 
thern Germany.  But  even  the  defeat  of  the  internal 
rival  had  not  created  a  German  national  conscious- 
ness ;  the  Southern  States  remained  apart  from  the 
Northern,  and  it  was  only  when  Bismarck  showed 
them  that  neither  France  nor  Austria  was  a  true 
friend  to  them,  and  led  them  in  alliance  \\ath 
Prussia  against  the  common  foe  of  1871,  that  Ger- 
man nationality  became  an  actual  fact. 

A  review  of  the  elements  that  have  played  a  part 
in  the  evolution  of  the  national  consciousness  in 
these  three  countries  shows  us  in  each  a  resistance 
to  a  common  oppression  or  to  a  common  foe.  We 
find  the  sense  of  a  common  interest  potent  in  each, 


strongest  perhaps  in  Germany.  We  note  that 
France  is  inspired  by  that  mission  of  which  Mazzini 
spoke,  and  we  must  confess  that  in  the  Germany 
of  the  present  day  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  Kaiser 
to  create  something  resembling  a  political  ideal. 
We  find  that  in  every  country  a  deep  patriotism 
has  been  aroused,  sometimes  prior  to,  but  mostly, 
and  most  vividly,  after  the  creation  of  the  nation. 
And,  finally,  in  every  instance  the  newly-born  nation 
has  been  baptised  in  blood,  and  nursed  into  strength 
by  the  memories  of  an  heroic  opposition  to  tyranny. 

We  turn  now  to  ask  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  national  consciousness  as  manifested  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  best  known  to  us. 
What  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  that  of  an 
Englishman?  It  might  be  difficult  to  name  any  one 
single  quality,  but  there  is  in  him  an  intenser 
patriotism  for  the  throne  and  the  flag,  a  deeper 
reverence  for  the  past,  born  of  the  memory  of  the 
noble  dead  who  lie  enshrined  in  abbey  and  church- 
yard, a  fuller  recognition  of  the  destiny  of  his 
country  to  carry  abroad  the  standards  of  liberty, 
justice  and  truth,  than  his  children  in  Canada  or 
Australia  display.  He  recognises  that  all  the  past 
history  of  his  native  land  cuts  it  off  as  a  separate 
nation  from  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  his 
patriotism,  like  that  of  the  German  and  the  Am- 
erican, is^  nourished  on,  and  refreshed  by,  the  vic- 
tories of  days  gone  by,  victories  both  of  peace  and 
war.  He  has  his  great  names  in  literature  and 
science  of  whom  he  can  justly  and  proudly  say  that 
the  world  knows  not  their  equal.  In  the  policy  of 
freetrade  he  has  an  economic  ideal  that  is  unique, 
just  as  the  German  (though  in  a  more  limited  and 
less  national  sense)  has  his  ideal  of  military  glory, 
and  the  American  those  of  commerce  and  educa- 
tion. And  so  when  the  Britisher  goes  abroad  on  1 
the  Continent  he  is  hated  for  his  arrogance  and  I 
haughtiness;  not  that  these  are  intrinsic  elements  I 
of  his  character,  they  ought  more  justly  to  be  de-  f 
scribed  as  evidences  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  national  consciousness.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  haste  displayed  by  the  Yankee,  and  the  cour- 
teous affability  of  the  Frenchman. 

To  obtain  an  illustration  more  consonant  with 
Australian  circumstances,  let  us  closely  examine 
the  American  national  sentiment.  The  great  Re- 
public of  the  West  is  to-day,  as  the  result  of  a 
deplorable  error  in  the  history  of  the  past,  outside 
the  Imperial  fold.  It  is  but  a  brief  century  and  a 
half  since  the  schism,  yet  in  few  countries  is  the 
feeling  of  nationality  so  keen.  For  the  American 
has  to  look  for  the  birth  of  his  country  in  a  terrible 
and  bloody  struggle  which  taxed  the  hearts  of  the 
patriots  almost  to  breaking,  and  the  story  of  the 
war  of  1 86 1  teaches  him  that  the  process  of  nation- 
making  has  been  one  fiery  ordeal  of  struggle.  The 
memories  of  the  4th  July,  of  the  work  of  Washing- 
ton, of  Lincoln,  of  McKinley,  urge  him  to  be  true 
to  the  ideals  for  which  these  men  fought  and  died. 
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The  vast  resources  and  unparalleled  expansion  of  his 
country  fill  him  with  a  sense  of  power.  And,  lastly, 
the  possession  of  a  great  national  education,  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
backed  up  by  a  body  of  literature  and  research 
work,  adds  one  more  potent  factor  to  his  love  of 
country. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  can  we  give  any  other 
answer  but  a  negative  one  to  the  question  we  have 
started  with?  Can  we  say  that  in  what  we  call  the 
Australian  nation  there  is  anything  more  than  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  barely  powerful  enough  to 
silence  the  cry  for  a  repeal  of  the  truly  grand  and 
epoch-making  events  of  ist  January,  1901  ?  It 
would  appear  that,  as  yet,  we  have  no  true  national 
sentiment,  and  that  we  must  wait  for  the  future  to 
create  it.  The  creative  elements  will  be  different 
from  those  that  have  been  at  work  in  other  lands, 
and  a  statement  of  what  would  seem  to  be  required 
might  enable  us  to  foreshadow  the  stages  of  the 
growth,  or  evolution,  of  a  truly  national  spirit  in 
Australia. 

1.  Judging  from  analogy,  we  must  conclude  that 
a  war  in  defence  of  our  own  land,  or  of  the  Empire, 
a  war  based  on  some  great  principle,  would  be  the 
most  effective  agent  of  national  cohesion  that  our 
land  could  have.  Historians  trace  the  nationhood 
of  England  back  to  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. And  were  we  called  upon  to  defend  this 
sparsely-peopled  land  of  ours,  with  its  empty  parts 
tempting  the  foreigner,  or  to  resist  an  attack  made 
on  us  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  we  should 
be  as  brothers  fighting  in  a  cause  sacred  as  death. 
This  war  would,  further,  be  a  star  of  warning  or  of 
glory  to  which  the  Australians  of  later  days  cOuid 
turn,  and  in  the  light  of  which  they  could  con- 
tinue their  necessary  work  of  creating  a  nation. 

2.  Australia  needs  a  great  national  education, 
such  as  America,  Germany,  England  and  France 
possess.  It  is  not  enough  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
others,  be  they  Teutonic  or  not.  One  of  the  leaders 
of  thought  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  says 
that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  Americans  believe  in, 
it  is  in  education.  To  the  development  of  that,  in 
its  many-sided  activity,  they  devote  their  wealth, 
both  public  and  private,  as  well  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  thinkers.  But  the  work  of  the  latter  is 
expressed  in  American  terms,  both  of  illustration 
and  of  thought.  Australia  requires  its  own  educa- 
tional literature,  which  the  humblest  individual  can 
feel  belongs  to  his  country. 

This  question  is  no  mere  academic  one,  it  is  one 
of  vital  interest  since  the  material  with  which  it 
deals  composes  the  nation.  We  may  look  upon  Aus- 
tralia as  a  country  without  a  storied  past,   full  of 


hoary  legends,  as  a  land  of  droughts  and  of  weary 
travail  thnl  ends  only  in  hopeless  despair,  but  is 
that  all  its  history  ?  Sadly  neglected  as  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  history  of  our  own  land,  can  it  not  be 
used  in  a  truly  national  system  of  education  to 
arouse  a  feeling  of  nationality  ?  Can  we  not  tell 
the  story  of  Captain  Cook,  of  Bass  and  Flinders, 
and  of  the  many  explorers  who,  by  arduous  and 
weary  marches,  opened  up  the  great  interior?  Can 
we  not  speak  of  the  local  pioneers,  and  by  their  tale 
awaken  a  spirit  of  hardihood,  of  courage,  of  daring  ? 
Why  should  we  not  cieate  a  patriotism  the  central 
note  of  which  would  be  the  cry  of  the  pioneer,  "  On- 
ward "  ?  Would  the  capital  cities  of  each  State 
contain  one-third  of  the  whole  population  if  we  had 
engrained  this  spirit  into  the  youth  of  Australia  ? 
Nay,  rather,  we  believe  the  desert  would  ere  this 
have  blossomed  as  the  rose,  and  the  waste  places 
of  our  continent^  with  its  vast  resources  both  above 
and  below  ground,  would  have  become  a  fertile 
field. 

3.  Australia  further  needs  a  national  literature. 
It  may  be  that  we  err  in  placing  this  among  the 
elements  of  nationality,  since  in  almost  every  coun- 
try it  is  the  period  of  stress  and  strain  that  begets 
active  and  intense  thought.  It  may  be  that  in  Aus- 
tralia we  shall  have  no  truly  national  literature  till 
that  period  arrives,  but  as  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  show,  the  period  of  literary  efflorescence  may 
precede  the  age  of  nation-building.  Why  should  it 
not  be  so  in  our  own  land  ?  Our  poets  and  writers 
have  caught  but  one  note,  that  of  a  weird  fantastic 
melancholy.  There  is  no  brightness  in  their  tones, 
nought  but  the  realism  of  loneliness  and  silence. 
Is  there  no  other  note  to  be  struck?  Can  no  poet, 
as  did  Walt  Whitman  in  America,  catch  the  yearn- 
ing of  our  land  ?  Will  not  destiny  whisper  her 
oracle  into  the  ear  of  someone  who  shall  sing  the 
nation  of  the  future,  and  whose  words  shall  be  wel- 
come music  to  our  sons  in  the  rolling  of  the  years  ? 

4.  One  more  requisite  for  the  production  of  a 
national  consciousness  remains — namely,  some  great 
social  or  political  ideal.  What  this  may  be  we  can- 
not divine.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  political  ques- 
tion of  the  past  seems  aught  but  a  wandering  marsh 
fire.  The  ideal  of  a  White  Australia,  if  practicable 
and  if  universally  accepted,  might  fill  the  gap.  The 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  worker  in  a  land 
where  conservatism,  aristocracy  and  plutocracy  are 
largely  absent,  might  furnish  a  social  ideal  under 
different  political  circumstances.  But  whatever  it 
may  be,  we  can  rest  assured  that  when  some  such 
ideal  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  we 
shall  have  advanced  a  long  way  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Australian  nation. 
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President  in  name,  dictator  in  reality,  Geneial 
Diaz  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
elected  Chief  of  the  Executive  by  a  country  seething 
with  discontent ;  wrangling  notables  and  upstarts 
fought  for  su- 
premacy, every- 
thing  was  in 
chaos.  The  coun- 
try's credit  was 
shockingly  bad, 
as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  know 
from  hour  to 
hour  who  would 
be  the  nominal 
chief  of  the  dis- 
tracted country. 
Out  of  this 
chaos  of  inter- 
necine strife  the 
bold  soldier  who 
captured  Mexico 
in  1876  has 
brought  cosmos. 
Des  p  i  t  e  the 
croaking  of  thos^ 
who  each  year 
predict  a  ghast- 
ly financial 
smash,  the  credit 
of  the  United 
States  of  Mexi- 
co has  rehabili- 
tated itself,  and 
money  and  men 
have  poured 
across  its  fron- 
tiers to  develop 
and  settle  one  of 
the  richest  coun- 
tries  in  the 
world. 

General  Diaz  saw — it  was  only  too  obvious — that 
the  four-yearly  election  of  a  President  was  only  the 
signal  for  a  quadrennial  civil  strife,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  this  he  managed  matters  so  that  the  elec- 
tions became  merely  formal.  He  has  reigned  as  a 
virtual  dictator  ever  since  1880,  when  he  succeeded 
Gonzalez.  At  that  time  he  found  the  treasury  empty 
and  affairs  in  as  bad  a  state  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  Although  known  till  then  chiefly  as  a 
man  of   action,   the  President  rapidly   showed   that 
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he  was  possessed  of  astonishing  administrative 
ability.  Idolised  by  the  army,  he  was  able  by  its 
means  to  secure  himself  in  his  high  position,  but 
instead  of  abusing  it  as  so  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  done, 
he  worked  whole- 
heartedly for  the 
good  of  his 
country,  with  the 
results  we  see  to- 
d  a  y.  Talking 
with  him,  I  men- 
tioned the  fact 
that  it  was  im- 
possible to  be 
long  in  Mexico 
without  realising 
that  its  prosper- 
ous condition 
was  largely  dui? 
to  him.  He  re 
plied  : 

"  I  am  not  the 
man  to  whom 
the  prosperity  of 
the  country  is 
due.  It  is  my 
people  them- 
selves who  have 
made  it  possible. 
All  I  have  done 
has  been  to  lead 
and  direct.  At 
first  it  was  true 
it  had  sometimes 
to  be  done  with 
a  heavy  hand, 
but  now  every- 
thing  goes 
smoothly,  and  I 
wear  a  velvet 
glove.  It  is  the 
people,  and  they  alone,  who  are  the  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Republic." 

Whilst  one  deplores  the  fact  that  after  their 
struggles  for  freedom,  the  Mexicans  do  not  really 
elect  their  own  ruler,  one  cannot  but  admit  that 
although  a  Republic,  it  is  best  for  the  country  to 
be  ruled  by  a  benevolent  dictator,  rather  than  to 
make  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  an  excuse  for 
turbulent  armed  struggles.  The  time  is  not  ripe 
for  the  mixed  population  of  Spaniards,  Indians  and 
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half-breeds  who  inhabit  Mexico  to  rule  themselves. 
The  majority  of  them  are  not  yet  educated  up  to 
the  point  when  they  can  avail  themselves  of  their 
votes  in  a  rational  way.  The  schools,  which  Presi- 
dent Diaz  has  established  everywhere,  are  rapidly 
bringing  the  time  nearer  when  intelligent  voters  will 
be  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  more  personal   side  of 
General   Diaz,    I   will   touch   upon  the   methods  he 
uses  in  governing  the  coun- 
try   which    give    a    key    to 
the  power  of  the  man. 

When  he  first  took  office 
robbery  and  corruption 
were  rife.  Now  a  held-up 
train  is  unknown,  and  any- 
one can  travel  without  fear 
throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Not 
the  least  of  his  achieve- 
ments was  the  formation  of 
the  "  Rurales."  These  are 
the  country  police,  well- 
mounted,  well-built  men, 
well-organised.  Formerly 
they  were  bandits  who  kept 
the  country  in  terror.  Diaz 
offered  them  two  alterna- 
tives— amnesty  and  enrol- 
ment in  a  corps  of  the 
armv,  with  higher  pay  than 
any  cavalryman  receives 
anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
or,  that  for  every  person 
robbed  any  bandit  caught 
should  promptly  be  shot. 
The  amnesty  was  accepted. 

When  any  member  of  his 
Cabinet  becomes  too 
strong  and  self-assertive  he 
finds  himself  appointed 
Governor  of  a  distant  pro- 
vince. There,  far  from  the 
centre  of  things,  he  can 
lord  it  as  a  king  if  he  will. 
The  astute  President  never 
allows  any  army  corps  to 
remain  more  than  a  month 
or  two  in  any  pro- 
■  vince.  The  Governor  may 
become   too    popular    with 

the  officers ;  so  the  army  circulates  constantly 
throughout  the  land.  The  building  of  railways  has 
been  steadilv  fostered  by  the  President,  and  they 
have  largely  helped  in  keeping  things  quiet.  For- 
merly an  insurrection  in  a  distant  province  as- 
sumed formidable  proportions  long  before  the  Re- 
publican soldiers  could  march  to  and  quell  it.  Now, 
within  twenty-four    hours,   horse,   foot  and   artillery 


are  on   the  spot,   and   revolutions   have  quite  gone 
out  of  fashion. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  President's  sum- 
mary methods  in  the  early  days.  To  quiet  a  tur- 
bulent country  requires  drastic  measures,  and  Diaz 
never  hesitated  to  use  them.  It  is  said  that  two 
anarchists  once  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  They  were 
given  two  days'  notice  to  leave  the  country;  one 
did,  but  the  other  did  not,  and  no  one  knows  where 


General    Diaz  with   His  Troops. 

he  is  buried.  As  another  instance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's arbitrary  methods,  the  story  is  told  of  a  dis- 
tant province  which  elected  as  governor  a  man  not 
Diaz's  nominee.  The  result  was  telegraphed  to 
Chapuetapec.  Back  came  the  reply  :  "  You  have 
made  a  mistake;  look  into  the  figures."  They  did 
so,  with  the  same  result.  Their  telegram  to  that 
effect  received  the  same  reply  from  the  President. 
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A  third  time  they  telegraphed  the  defeat  of  his 
nominee,  and  again,  but  more  forcibly,  Diaz  re- 
iterated his  former  wires.  The  fourth  telegram  an- 
nounced the  election  of  his  man.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  truth  in  most  of  the  stories  told,  but  a  strong 
man  like  the  President  does  not  lack  enemies. 

He  ruled  at  first  by  the  army,  and  still  relies 
upon  it.  The  police  in  Mexico  city  are  a  fine  body 
of  men.  Each  carries  a  revolver  as  well  as  his 
baton ;  one  is  posted  on  the  corner  of  every  block. 
Whenever  anything  happens,  a  Mexican  policeman 
is  always  on  the  spot.  It  is  said  that  none  ever  es- 
capes in  the  city.  To  make  certain,  the  police  run 
everyone  in  who  is  near  as  a  witness  or  possible 
criminal.  When  a  man  is  arrested  he  is  handed 
from  policeman  to  policeman  all  the  way  along  the 
street  till  he  reaches  the  station. 

It  is  quite  a  sight  at  night  to  look  down  one  of 
the  broad  streets  of  the  old  Aztec  capital  and  see 
the  twinkling  lamps  of  the  police  in  the  centre  op- 
posite every  street  corner.  Each  policeman  carries 
a  bright  little  lamp  and  >  sets  it  down  in  the  centre 
of  the  street  at  night   as  an   outward   and  visible 


sign  that  he  is  at  his  post.  To  look  at,  a  Mexican 
soldier  is  about  the  worst  specimen  imaginable— no 
carriage,  small,  often  bent,  and  always  slouching,, 
yet  in  actual  warfare  he  fights  like  a  wild  cat. 
The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  are  a  sad- 
looking  race,  but  it  is  these  steadfast  Indians  whr, 
are  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

EARLY    LIFE.  | 

Porfirio  Diaz  was  born  on  September  15th,  1830^^ 
in  the  city  of  Oaxaca.     His  father  was  a  planter, ' 
who  died  three  years  later    of    the    cholera.     His 
mother's  grandmother  was  an  Indian^  one  of  that 
superb  aboriginal  type  whose  dignity  and  beauty  so- 
often  stirred  the   early    chroniclers    to    enthusiasm.* 
Diaz  has  therefore  very   little   Indian  blood  in   his^ 
veins,  although  his  appearance  would  suggest  a  nearer- 
Indian  ancestor.     Helped  by  his  mother,  he  passed 
throygh    the   primary    and   secondary   schools,    and 
attended   the  seminary  preparatory  to  entering  the 
church.    He  finally  decided  to  adopt  law  as  his  pro- 
fession.    About  this   time  his  mother  lost  all   her 
money,   and  Diaz  was  compelled   to  work   for  his- 
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living.  He  continued  his  studies,  however,  and, 
attracting  the  attention  of  Yuarez,  then  Governor 
of  Oaxaca,  became  his  protege,  and  ultimately  en- 
tered the  latter's  law  office. 

In  later  life  President  Diaz  appointed  a  young 
man  to  a  government  position  in  order  to  assist  him 
in  his  studies  for  the  bar.  Soon  after  the  young 
man  complained  that  he  had  not  time  for  study, 
being  so  fully  occupied  with  his  Government  work. 
'•'  Do  as  I  did,"  was  the  President's  grim  response ; 
■  study  -until  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  a  wet  towel  wrapped  round  my  head."  Diaz 
worked  hard  in  those  days,  and  has  continued  to  do 
so  all  his  life.  P2ven  now,  after  thirty  years  of  rule, 
he  still  keeps  absolutely  in  his  own  hands  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  civil  servant  in  the  Republic. 
No  one  is  given  the  lowliest  position  without  the 
President's  knowledge. 

In  1854  Santa  Anna^  who  was  dictator,  ordered  a 
plebiscite,  and  only  two  men  in  Oaxaca  dared  to 
register  their  votes  against  him.  One  of  these  was 
'Diaz,  and  orders  were  promptly  given  that  he  should 
be  summarily  shot.  He  escaped  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  became  associated  with  Herrera,  then 
carrying  on  a  revolt  against  the  dictator. 

DESPERATE    ADVENTUEES. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  marvellous  series  of  es- 
capes, which  read  more  like  a  fairy  tale  than  the 
grim  reality  of  desperate  chances  successfully 
taken.  A  year  later  he  was  made  Mayor  of  a  little 
town  near  Oaxaca,  and  at  once  began  to  drill  the 
untrained  Indian  soldiers,  much  against  their  will. 
He  prevailed,  however,  and  was  sjieedilv  using  them 
to  crush  the  pretender  Garcia  at  Oaxaca. 

Resign'ng  the  Mayoral   office,  he  became  a   cap- 
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tain  in  the  National  Guard.  Whilst  leading  a 
charge  to  crush  a  rising  in  Jamiltepec,  his  breast- 
bone was  broken  by  a  bullet.  Despite  the  wound, 
he  drove  the  charge  home  successfully.  He  speedily 
became  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  generals 
in  Spanish  America  during  the  bitter  civil  war  in 
which  Juarez  finally  upset  the  Church.  His  ex- 
ploits in  the  field  are  more  reminiscent  of  the  doings 
of  medieval  w^arriors  than  of  a  present-day  soldier. 
His  wonderful  victories  against  great  odds  made  his 
name  a  terror  to  the  Church  party. 

He  was  elected — w^hen  on  sick  bed — to  the 
National  Congress,  and  was  atten<iing  its  session 
wh<.'n  Marquez,  one  of  the  numerous  revolutionists 
in  Mexican  history,  attacked  the  capital.  Springing 
from  his  chair,  Diaz  rushed  to  the  front  and  routed 
the  insurgents.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
crushing  this  insurrection,  and  showed  so  much  ad- 
ministrative ability  as  well  that  he  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation.  He  was  a  general  who  created  the 
material  with  which  to  operate. 

THE   PEENCH  INVASION. 

After  the  repudiation  of  the  foreign  debt  by 
Juarez,  England,  France  and  Spain  intervened,  and 
French  soldiers  landed  in  Mexico.  It  fell  to  Diaz 
to  meet  the  veterans  of  France  with  his  raw  levies. 
He  fought  furiously,  and  chased  them  from  the 
field.  A  year  later  he  was  besieged  in  Puebla  for 
two  months,  surrendering  at  last  starving  and  with- 
out ammunition.  Diaz  refused  to  give  his  parol, 
and  made  another  of  his  sensational  escapes. 

A    CHAEMED    LIFE. 

He  speedily  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mexican  forces.     His   seemed  a  hopeless  task,   the 
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Church  party  joined  the  French,  and  Maximilian 
swept  everything  before  him.  Diaz  quickly  brought 
the  army  up  to  a  better  standard,  and  began  to 
score  success  after  success.  At  last  Bazaine,  the 
famous  Marshal,  who  later  surrendered  Metz  to  the 
Germans,  himself  took  the  field,  and,  with  an  army 
five  times  as  large,  besieged  the  Mexicans  in  Oaxaca. 
After  three  weeks"  desperate  resistance,  Diaz  sur- 
rendered, but  again  refused  to  give  his  parol.  Im- 
prisoned in  a  dungeon  in  Puebla,  he  made  numerous 
attempts  to  escape,  and  at  length  succeeded.  Two 
days  later  he  captured  a  near-lying  garrison  with 
a  handful  of  men,  and  speedily  gathered  an  army 
round  him.  During  this  time  he  had  a  series  of  hair- 
brt-adth  escapes,  so  much  so  that  he  was  popularly 
supposed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  Even  during  the 
tierce  fight  for  life  and  country  he  managed  to 
found  a  model  school  for  girls  in  Oaxaca,  which  he 
recaptured  from  the  French. 

A    BKILLIANT    CAMPAIGN. 

In  March,  1867,  he  besieged  Puebla  with  a  small 
force.  After  three  weeks'  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing, the  approach  of  8000  Imperial  troops  caused 
him  to  make  a  great  effort.  Feigning  a  retreat,  ne 
stormed  the  city  at  night  in  thirteen  different  places. 
Xext  day  he  and  what  was  left  of  the  army  of 
4000  men  were  masters  of  Puebla.  Diaz  pardoned 
all  the  prisoners  taken  against  Juarez's  decree.  It 
was  due  to  him  chiefly  that  the  bloody  reprisals 
which  had  become  only  too  common  were  stopped. 
He  followed  the  Imperial  army,  and  boxed  it  up  in 
Mexico  city.  He  refused  to  bombard  the  splendid 
capital,  and  after  two  months'  fighting — in  which  he 
personally  took  a  leading  part,  as  was  his  custom — 
he  entered  the  city  as  a  victor. 

FINAL   TRIUMPH. 

When  Juarez  arrived  in  the  capital  Diaz  handed 
over  to  him  all  the  captured  treasure,  a  hitherto 
unknown  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  victorious 
Mexican  General.  Juarez  died  in  1872,  and  Diaz, 
finding  the  methods  of  his  successor,  Lerdo,  insuf- 
ferable, retired,  a  proscribed  man,  to  the  United 
States.  He  returned  to  Mexico  with  forty  followers, 
proclaimed  his  famous  "  Plan  of  Tuxtepec,"  a  sort 
of  Mexican  Constitution.  He  captured  several 
strongholds,  but  was  obliged  to  take  ship  for  Oaxaca. 
He  was  recognised  by  Lerdo's  soldiers  on  board, 
and  promptly  sprang  into  the  sea,  but  was  recap- 
tured. He  eventually  escaped  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  purser,  and  landed  as  a  stevedore  in  Santa  Cruz. 
After  many  a  hard  fight,  Diaz  entered  the  capital, 
and  assumed  control  of  the  Executive,  Lerdo  hav- 
ing fled.  Since  then,  1877,  he  has  been  President 
with  the  exception  of  four  years  (1880-84),  when 
General  Gonzalez  was  in  power.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  general  has  few  parallels  for  immorality, 
vice  and  general  baseness ;  no  wonder  Diaz  was  re- 
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elected  with  a  huge  majority.  He  found  the 
treasury  absolutely  bare  and  discontent  rife.  What 
he  has  achieved  since  then  is  thus  set  forth  by  J. 
D.  Whelpley,  writing  in  1901. 

"  Twenty-four  years  of  peace  for  a  nation  of 
14,000,000  people  who  had  been  at  war  with  other] 
and  among  themselves  for  half  a  century ;  corapu 
sory  education ;  religious  freedom ;  safety  fo 
foreign  and  domestic  life  and  property ;  the  crea- 
tion of  a  middle  class ;  a  modern  army  of  38,000 
trained  soldiers  armed  with  Mauser  rifles  and 
officered  by  graduates  of  a  modern  military  school  ; 
representation  for  Mexico  at  the  capitals  of  all 
foreign  nations  of  importance;  an  increase  from  420 
to  8000  miles  of  railroad ;  an  increase  fro 
;^7, 000,000  to  ;;^i  6,000,000  In  tlic  output 
precious  metals ;  an  increase  from  ;^4, 000,000  t 
;^io,ooo,ooo  in  imports ;  an  increase  from 
;^5,ooo,ooo  to  ;^i5,ooo,ooo  in  exports;  the  in- 
vestment of  ;^6,ooo,ooo  of  foreign  capital  in  cotton 
mills  and  millions  more  in  breweries,  paper  mills, 
and  many  other  forms  of  enterprise;  a  general  in 
crease  of  wages  paid  for  common  labour  from  gd. 
to    2s.    6d.    a    day  :    a  government  the  expenses  ol 
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which  are  always  within  its  income,  and  which  has 
an  accumulated  surplus  in  bank  of  ^3,600,000  m 
currency ;  a  capital  city  with  400,000  inhabitants, 
in  which  ^2,000,000  is  now  being  spent  for  water, 
light,  sewers  and  pavement." 

A  wonderful  record  truly.  Mexico  city,  by  the 
way,  boasts  a  fine  system  of  electric  cars,  is  lit 
throughout  with  electricity,  and  almost  all  its 
machinery  is  driven  by  the  same  agent.  Electricity 
is  supplied  very  cheaply  by  a  large  Canadian  firm 
obtaining  power  from  waterfalls  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Although  Mexico  city  is  7000  feet  high 
itself,  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  great  mountain 
peaks,  amongst  them  the  famous  volcano  of  Popo- 
catepetel. 

Who  will  succeed  Diaz  is  the  most  urgent  ques- 
tion in  Mexico.  He  is  76  now,  and  although  he 
shows  little  sign  of  w'ear  he  cannot  live  for  ever. 
The  men  who  seem  likely  to  follow  him  are  General 
Benardo  Reyes,  formerly  Minister  of  War,  now 
Governor  of  a  remote  province,  Jose  Yves  Limantour, 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Raymon  Corral,  the  Vice- 
President,  but  becoming  too  powerful  he  has  been 
practically  banished  to  his  distant  post.  He  is  a 
dashing  soldier,  beloved  of  the  army,  impetuous, 
fiery,  poetic  and  sentimental ;  he  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  the  certain  successor  of  Diaz.  His  star 
has  waned,  however,  although  he  will  still  be  a  force 


to  be  reckoned  with.  Limantour  has  proved  himself 
to  be  an  able  financier;  he  has  just  placed  the 
Mexican  currency  on  what  is  practically  a  gold 
basis,  but  he  is  not  a  military  man,  and  is  altogether 
too  cold  for  the  Mexican  people.  Raymon  Corral, 
the  first  Vice-President,  is  an  able  man,  but  would 
hardly  be  competent  to  fill  the  place  of  such  a 
man  as  Diaz.  It  is  significant  of  the  amount  of 
say  the  Mexican  people  have  in  their  own  govern- 
ment that  it  was  only  last  year  that,  yielding  to  the 
popular  feeling,  Diaz  nominated  a  Vice-President, 
although  the  constitution  had  always  provided  for 
the  post. 

Any  of  these  three  men  might  be  President,  but, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  capable  and 
energetic  Chief  of  Police  in  Mexico  city — a  nephew 
of  Diaz — did  not  receive  his  mantle. 

INTERVIEW   WITH    DIAZ. 

I  had  an  appointment  with  the  President  at  the 
National  Palace^  near  the  cathedral  which  the 
Spaniards  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  pyramidal 
temple  they  captured  from  the  Aztecs  with  so  much 
slaughter  and  bloodshed.  As  I  crossed  the  square 
I  noticed  a  procession  of  working  men  in  their 
quaint  attire  entering  from  another  street.  Police- 
men formed  them  up  facing  the  palace  gate.  Four 
of  the  workers,  evidently    the    spokesmen,    accom- 
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panied  by  a  gentleman,  their  introducer,  immediately 
preceded  me,  through  the  lines  of  soldiers  standing 
at  attention,  to  the  audience  room.  I  found  a  large 
"number  gathered  there  seated  on  the  luxurious 
couches  of  the  ante-room  to  the  Hall  of  Ambassa- 
dors. I  was  surprised  to  notice  that  many  of  those 
waiting  smoked  incessantly,  rather  to  the  detriment 
of  the  fine  carpet.  After  a  little  while  an  atten- 
dant, not  in  uniform,  entered  and  read  fourteen  or 
fifteen  names  from  a  typewritten  paper  in  his  hand. 
•The  unfortunates  who  were  not  mentioned  rose  and 
left  the  room  ;  the  rest  remained,  although  those 
after  the  eighth  or  ninth  would  have  little  chance 
of  audience  that  day.  The  first  name  was  called 
about  fifteen  minutes  later,  and  its  bearer  went 
into  another  ante-room  at  the  end  in  which  were 
the  President's  two  aides-de-camp.  The  audience 
varied  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half-an-hour.  Near 
me  sat  the  four  workmen  supremely  ill  at  ease. 
One,  rather  venerable,  wore  a  red  and  white  scarf 
over  his  blue  blouse.  Another  had  the  usual  blanket 
over  his  shoulders,  his  head  coming  through  a  hole 
in  the  centre.  This  deputation  went  in  just  before 
I  did.  1  had  to  wait  beneath  the  patriot  Hidalgo's 
picture  in  the  second  ante-room  for  some  time  till 
they  got  through.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  notice 
that  the  five  must  have  seen  the  President  alone  ; 
he  had  no  one  with  him  when  I  entered  immediately 
after. 

PERSONAL    APPEARAJ^CE. 

President  Diaz  came  to  the  door  to  meet  me. 
He  is  short,  with  almost  white  hair.  His  eyes  are 
clear   and    penetrating.      High    cheek-bones    give    a 


very  Indian  look  to  the  face,  which  is  brown,  prob- 
ably because  of  exposure  on  many  a  tented  field.. 
The  mouth  is  almost  hidden  beneath  an  iron  grey 
moustache.  He  has  a  firm  chin  and  small  but 
powerful  bands.  The  President  is  seventy-six,  but 
does  not  look  sixty.  His  carriage  is  alert  and 
vigorous,  and  although  he  had  had  a  hard  day's 
work  he  showed  no  signs  of  fatigue.  He  motioned 
me  to  a  chair,  and  sat  down  in  one  immediately 
opposite.     The  interpreter  sat  by  my  side, 

I  said,  after  our  greetings  were  over  : 

"You  encourage  immigration,  do  you  not?  Aus- 
tralia, where  I  have  just  come  from,  might  take  a 
lesson  from  you." 

"  Yes.  My  country  needs  developing,  and  for 
many  of  its  industries  and  mines  requires  foreigners. 
I  am  arranging  just  now  for  several  thousand  Puerto 
Ricans  to  come.  They  are  used  to  the  same 
climate,  and  will  be  useful  citizens." 

"  I  notice  that  you  are  devoting  considerable 
energy  to  the  development  of  ports  and  harbours  ?" 

'■'  Yes,  we  are  spending  40,000,000  dollars  gold  in 
all  upon  them.  Sir  W.  Pearson,  of  England,  is  the 
contractor,  and  his  monthly  cheque  often  reaches 
half  a  million  dollars  gold." 

The  President  proceeded  to  describe  what  he  saw 
in  a  tour  he  made  to  the  different  harbours  now^ 
being  built.  From  what  he  said  it  was  evident  that 
he  is  a  keen  observer. 

,"  I  believe  that  you  hope  to  capture  a  great  deal' 
of  the  transcontinental  trade  now  carried  by  the- 
Panama  Railwav?" 
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"  We  think  that  we  will  get  that  trade  for  man) 
years  to  come,  and  will  largely  increase  i^  The 
<ngineer  in  charge  of  the  Panama  Canal  work  has 
announced  that  the  railway  will  be  entirely  requisi- 
tioned for  construction  work.  He  calculates  that 
he  will  have  the  canal  ready  for  use  in  ten  years. 
The  difficulties  there  are,  however,  enormous.  One 
of  the  worst  will  be  that  of  labour.  I  do  not  expect 
it  will  be  finished  in  fifteen  years." 

"Are  your  harbours  and  railway  ready?" 

"  The  railway  is  completed,  but  the  harbours  will 
not  be  ready  for  two  years.  At  Salina  Cruz,  which 
is  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  railway,  the  water  is 
so  deep  that  the  contractor  has  been  unable  to  run 
his  breakwaters  out  into  the  sea.  He  will,  there- 
fore, build  them  on  the  land  and  dig  out  the  'sand 
to  the  required  depth,  and  then  let  in  the  water." 

"  Instead  of  winning  the  harbour  from  the  sea, 
he  carves  it  from  the  land  and  then  lets  the  sea 
in?" 

"  Exactly.  At  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  there  is  not  that  difficulty.  The  government 
has  already  made  a  contract  with  a  great  steamship 
company,   and   as   soon  as  the   harbours   are  readv 


six  of  its  vessels  will  ply  to  the  Atlantic  and  four 
to  the  Pacific  end  of  the  railway." 

"  Until  the  canal  is  cut  your  railway  should  be 
a  link  in  the  most  direct  route  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  P^urope  and  the  Eastern  States  of 
America.  But  after  fifttn^n,  or  say  twenty,  years 
what  will  become  of  it?" 

"  If  you  look  at  the  map,"  he  replied,  "  you  will 
notice  that  it  is  much  shorter  to  take  our  route 
than  to  go  all  round  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  to 
Panama.  I  feel  sure  that  even  after  the  canal  is 
cut  we  will  still  retain  a  large  percentage  of  the 
inter-oceanic  trade.  The  dues  on  the  canal  will  be 
a  considerable  item.  Of  course,  using  our  route 
necessitates  transhipment." 

"  I  think  it  was  Admiral  Fisher  who  said  he  would 
not  care  to  risk  a  battleship  costing  5,000,000  dols. 
in  a  canal  which  necessarily  would  have  to  run  risks 
of  earthquake  and  floods. 

"  Earthquakes  are  bad  there,"  said  the  President ; 
"  but  it  is  the  yellow  fever  which  will  be  the  worst 
enemy  the  builders  will  have  to  contend  with." 

After  chatting  for  half-an-hour  on  various  sub- 
jects, I  took  a  cordial  leave. 


lie  lie  If   or   h'erieu:8.    ?0ilS/05. 
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LIX.— THE    AUSTRALIAN    NATIONAL    DEFENCE    ASSOCIATION, 

MR.  W,  M.  HUGHES,  M.R 


Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  M.P.,  ha.s  been  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  connection  with  the  recently-formed 
National  Defence  Association.  His  views  upon  the 
matter  are  very  decided,  and  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  An  interview  with  him,  therefore, 
was  bound  to  outline  very  clearly  the  ultimate  ob- 
jects of  the  new  Defence  League. 

"  Yes,'  Mr.  Hughes  said,  "  we  know  exactly  what 
we  want.  We  propose  that  every  able-bodied  man 
between  the  ages  of  i8  and  45  years  shall  train  for 
30  days  each  year,  either  in  barracks  or  under  can- 
vas. In  addition  to  that,  he  will  put  in  another 
30  detached  drills  during  the  remaining  11  months. 
This  would  give  everyone  a  splendid  training  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle  and  in  military  evolutions,  and  it 
would  do  away  entirely  with  the  necessity  for  a 
great  standing  army. 

"  Of  course,  you  are  opposed  .to  professional 
militarism  ?" 

"  Yes,  although  I  recognise  that  there  must  be  as 
a  nucleus  to  the  citizen  army  a  standing  force  of 
some  description,  in  order  that  men  may  be  trained 
and  taught.  While  it  should  be  in  the  highest 
degree  eflScient,  it  need  not  be  very  large.'' 

"  Do  you  propose  that  this  should  apply  indis- 
criminately and  to  the  present  adult  population  ?"" 

"  I  would  make  as  few  exceptions  as  possible. 
Physical  defect  and  occupation  (although  this  would 
be  \ery-  limited)  would  really  be  the  onI\-  barriers 
to  ser\'ice.  Then  it  would  not  apply  to  any  who 
are  now  over  the  age  of  18  vears." 

"  Still  you  would  allow  any  over  that  age  at  the 
present  time  to  enlist?" 

"  Most  certainly,  but  no  one  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  18  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would 
be  compelled  to  serve.  It  would  only  apply  to  the 
future  generation,  so  that  no  one  who  is  now  an 
adult  would  necessarily  take  part  in  a  compulsory 
training  system." 

"  Would  those  who  would  be  exempt  from  service 
for  any  reason  have  to  provide  a  quid  pro  guoV 

"  Yes,  they  would  pay  a  capitation  tax  in  lieu  of 
service,  as  in  Switzerland.  In  this  way  the  whole 
burden  of  military  up-keep  would  be  very  much 
lightened,  and  it  would  not  fall  so  heavily  upon  the 
State  as  such." 

"  All  these  things  seem  very  reasonable,  but  do 
you  think  that  the  smack  of  compulsion  will  hinder 
the  movement  ?" 


"  It  ought  not  to.  It  is  not  conscripton  that  we 
urge  ;  it  is  universal  training,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nations  of 
Europe  which  have  conscription  are  agitating  for 
a  substitution  of  our  system  for  them.  Besides  that, 
why  should  compulsion  have  such  an  unpleasant 
sound  ?  All  legislation  tends  to  it  in  these  days  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  it  is  idle  for  people  to  plead 
that  they  do  not  like  being  compelled  to  do  things."' 

"  In  a  word,  then,  your  main  reasons  for  urging 
the  system  are  " — — 

"  For  the  defence  of  the  nation,  the  defence  of 
the  Constitution,  if  it  were  necessary,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
our  youth." 

"Will  you  elaborate  a  little?" 

"  First,  as  regards  the  nation,  we  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  receive  blows  from  without  some  time  or 
other.  We  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  remain 
isolated.  At  present  we  could  not  offer  even  a 
decent  resistance.  In  training,  in  military  supplies, 
in  the  character  of  these  supplies,  we  are  wretchedly 
equipped  and  hopelessly  inefficient.  Moreover,  we 
have  not  the  money  to  establish  or  maintain  a  large 
standing  army.  Nor  is  it  desirable  so  to  do. 
Second,  as  regards  the  defence  of  the  Constitution,, 
it  may  be  necessary  at  some  time  to  preserve 
Democracy  against  reaction  on  the  part  of  its  rulers. 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  all  present  instances  of  this, 
and  it  is  right  that  the  people  as  a  whole  should  be 
guarded,  and  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  power  to 
preserve  their  national  liberties.  It  is  not  simply 
foes  without,  but  foes  within,  that  are  to  be  guarded 
against.  Third,  the  climate  and  general  environ- 
ment in  the  colonies  tend  to  produce  men  wholly 
ignorant  of  citizenship,  and  in  many  respects  un- 
fitted to  exercise  its  privileges.  Obedience  is  an  es- 
sential in  a  good  citizen  and  a  system  of  universal 
training  would  teach  our  youths  the  virtues  of 
obedience,  and,  by  submitting  their  minds  and 
bodies  to  discipline,  would  build  up  that  desidera- 
tum— a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  it  would  seem  a  proposal  such 
as  this  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  government  by 
the  people  and  to  a  nation  situated  as  we  are  essen- 
tial to  our  continued  independent  existence.  I  may 
add  that  public  opinion  at  length  seems  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  urgency  of  doing  something  in  this 
direction." 
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LX.— CHINESE  BOYCOTT  AND  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL   STAGEY. 


Henry  M.  Ashby  Cj.] 


If'lwlo. 


Lieut.  -  Colonel 
Stacey  has  served 
more  than  twenty- 
two  years  in  the 
Canadian  Military 
Forces,  has  had 
diplomatic  experi- 
ence, is  the  repre- 
sentative in  Austra- 
lia of  a  large  Cana- 
dian and  American 
commercial  enter- 
prise, and  has  just 
completed  his  sec- 
ond tour  of  the 
world.  He  kept  his 
eyes  open,  and  his 
impressions  of  some 
things  interesting  to 
Australians  are 
worth  noting. 

"While  in  the 
East  you  ran  up 
against  the  Chinese 
Was  it  a  very  serious 


boycott  of  American  goods, 
matter  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  Chinese  boycott  has  been  the  greatest 
commercial  disaster  that  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered for  a  long  time.  Great  Britain  had  up  to  re- 
cent years  furnished  the  Orient  with  half  of  its  iron 
and  steel,  besides  enonnous  quantities  of  other  pro- 
ducts. Latterly  the  German  trade  in  metals,  fancy 
goods  and  laces,  especially  in  parts  of  Egypt,  India 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  aided  by  liberal  sub- 
sidies, has  increased  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  now 
many  of  the  Egyptian  curios  and  Maltese  laces  sold 
are  of  German  manufacture.  The  Americans,  how- 
e\'er,  by  progressive  ideas,  large  expenditure  of 
money,  and  much  hard  work,  had  secured  a  fair 
•share  of  trade  in  the  East,  and  the  Chinese  boycott 
came  at  a  most  inopportune  time,  and  was  perfectly 
organised  and  well  carried  out.  I  met  Americans 
even  as  far  as  Penang  who  said  the  boycott  was  felt 
throughout  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  China,  at 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Canton,  many  American  re- 
presentatives closed  up  and  went  back  to  the 
United  States  ;  shipments  were  refused,  and  the  sale 
of  many  lines  of  American  goods  was  almost  com- 
pletely stopped.  However,  while  the  clever  China- 
man had  a  sign  out,  '  No  American  goods  sold  here,' 
yet  I  found  that  certain  lines  of  American-made 
■goods,  that  had  no  real  competition  from  Germany 
or  England,  were  exposed  for  sale,  with  a  special 
Chinese  mark  opposite  the  article.  This  mark  said, 
in  effect,  '  This  article  is  American.  We  can't  help 
it,  but  no  one  else  makes  it.'     It  will  take  a  con- 


siderable  time   for   the  Americans   to    regain    their 
position.     Yet  they  will  get  there." 

"  Where  do  the  Australians  come  in,  then  ?" 

"  Those  countries,"  replied  Colonel  Stacey, 
"  which  want  to  secure  trade  in  the  East  will  have 
to  give  the  Chinese  and  coloured  races  fair  treat- 
ment. They  must  not  forget  that  China  is  not  made 
up  'of  only  the  coolie  class,  but  that  the  average 
business  man  and  banker  is  a  clever,  shrewd,  honest, 
quick-thinking  man.  Should  the  Chinese  adopt 
Western  ideas  and  methods,  and  follow  the  Japa- 
nese example  by  manufacturing  lines  now  imported 
into  the  country,  there  will  be  a  new  competitor  in 
the  market,  that  will  greatly  affect  the  trade  of  all 
nations.  They  have  up  to  the  present  had  no  ill-will 
towards  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Australia, 
whose  laws  are  very  much  alike;  but  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of  80  millions,  doing  a 
large  trade  with  China,  prohibited  the  educated  and 
high-class  Chinese  from  travelling  in  the  States 
These  Chinese,  abetted  for  trade  reasons  by  outsid< 
nations,  brought  on  the  present  boycott,  and  Aus- 
tralia should  watch  closely  the  action  of  America  ir 
the  settlement  of  this  question,  and  profit  by  her  mis 
fortune." 

"  There  are  other  countries  in  the  East  beside; 
China  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  in  addition  to  China  and  Japan,  Aus 
tralia  should  be  able,  by  concentrated  action,  tc 
open  up  a  considerable  trade  with  Borneo,  Timo: 
and  Java,  the  Philippines,  Colombo  and  the  Strait: 
Settlements,  at  Singapore  and  Penang.  Port  Sait 
might  even  be  made  a  distant  distributing  port 
With  less  political  agitation,  more  interest  am 
action  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  by  tht 
merchants  and  leading  business  men,  with  a  settlet 
Government  policy,  and  all  States  working  for  Aus 
tralia,  there  should  and  would  be  great  prospect 
for  this  country." 

"  A  splendid  ideal !  But  what  is  the  Australia! 
thought  of  abroad?" 

"  That  question  is  too  often  answered  in  the  dail 
press.  Australians  should  remember  that  this  cour 
try  is  far  away,  is  expensive  in  time  and  money  t< 
reach,  consequently  practically  only  three  classe 
visit  it — viz.,  the  aristocrats  of  the  old  country,  th 
retired  or  wealthy  merchant  or  manufacturer,  ani 
representatives  of  large  concerns.  These  thre 
classes  are  all  wide-awake,  and  are  all  interested  i 
Australia,  its  conditions  and  prospects,  consequent! 
articles  appearing  daily  in  print  of  bad  manag*!!!. 
of  the  countr)-'s  affairs,  extravagant  legislation,  .i 
no  settled  Government,  all  tend  to  send  these  p<  i  ] 
away  dissatisfied,  and  so  Australia  is  adveTtisi^_^ 
fear,  not  for  its  good.  This,  however,  will  no  <]"i 
in  the  near  future  be  adjusted." 
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LXI.— LORD    ESHER    ON    THE    ARMY. 


LOPD   ESHER. 


If  there  is 
one  man  in  the 
British  Empire 
more  qualified 
than  any  other 
to  speak  with 
authority  on  the 
condition  of  the 
British  Army  it 
is  Lord  Esher. 
As  a  member  of 
the  South  Afri- 
can War  Com- 
mission and  the 
chairman  of  the 
the  committee 
of  three  which 
reported  on  the 
reorgani- 
sation  of  the 
War  Office,  he 
has  had  unrival- 
led opportuni- 
ties of  studying 
the  whole  problem  of  Army  reform.  Unhampered 
by  military  traditions  and  unfettered  by  an  official 
position,  he  looks  at  the  whole  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  statesman  who  can  give  full  weight 
to  factors  which  a  man  of  less  breadth  of  view 
would  ignore  or  fail  to  recognise.  A  week  or  two 
after  Lord  Roberts  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  startled 
the  country  by  declaring  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
labour  and  expenditure  that  has  been  lavished  on  the 
reform  of  the  Army,  it  was  still  unprepared  and  un- 
fitted for  war,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing Lord  Esher's  views  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
the  Army  to-day. 

"  Are  we  then  to  despair  of  any  real  reform  of 
the  Army?"  I  asked  him, 

"C  tainly  not.  Whatever  the  alarmists  may  say, 
the  Army  is  more  efficient  to-day  than  it  has  ever 
L)een  before.  Mr.  Brodrick,  whatever  mistakes  he 
Tiay  have  committed,  at  any  rate  gave  us  one  good 
irmy  corps  at  Aldershot  trained  and  equipped  for 
war.  That  is  something  we  have  never  had  before. 
[t  is  true  we  were  promised  six  army  corps,  but  one 
is  better  than  none.  And  this  one  is  really  efficient, 
the  officers  in  command  are  those  who  would  actu- 
illy  command  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  in  a  very 
Few  months,  when  the  new  guns  are  supplied,  the 
army  corps  will  be  fully  equipped  to  take  the  field 
inder  the  most- modern  conditions.  Mr.  Brodrick 
3id  rnore  than  this,  for  he  originated  the  idea  of 
H'ganising  and  equipping  large  units  ready  for  war. 
vhich  is  being  followed  up  by  organising  complete 
iivisions  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.     There  still  re- 


mains a  great  deal  to  be  done,  of  course,  in  making^ 
the  regular  forces  efficient,  but  the  right  lines  have 
been  laid  down  and  a  great  deal  of  admirable  work 
has  been  accomplished.  The  Army  Council  is  re- 
arming the  artillery,  its  cavalry  scheme  is  a  good 
one,  and  such  reforms  as  it  has  already  effected  have 
produced  general  satisfaction  among  the  officers." 

"  That  is  cheering  news.  But  what  about  the 
auxiliary  forces  ?  Has  any  progress  been  made  to- 
wards placing  them  on  an  efficient  footing  ?" 

"No;  as  regards  the  auxiliary  force  matters  are 
at  a  complete  deadlock.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  a 
great  Army  Scheme  of  his  own.  But  he  has  been 
unable  to  get  either  the  Army  Council  or  his  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it  even  in  a  modified  form.  The  re- 
sult is  that  everything  is  at  a  standstill.  No  definite 
lines  of  reorganisation  on  a  large  scale  can  be  laid 
down  so  long  as  the  present  situation  continues,  and 
no  progress  will  be  made.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Militia  strongly  recommended  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  that  body.  At  present  the  Militia  is  only 
looked  upon  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  regular 
Army  in  time  of  war.  It  is  badly  officered,  badly 
instructed,  and  badly  equinned.  The  Volunteers, 
instead  of  being  carefully  fostered,  are  anxious  and 
worried.  The  principle  of  a  great  volunteer  army 
should  be  encouraged  and  maintained.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  know  how  many  of  the  Volunteers 
would  be  willing  to  serve  abroad  in  case  of  need. 
There  is  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things 
in  regard  to  the  Yeomanry.  Then  there  are  the 
colonies,  who  sent  large  contingents  to  South  Africa. 
Some  understanding  ought  to  be  arrived  at  with  them 
in  order  to  know  what  forces  would  be  available 
should  the  necessity  arise,  and  under  what  limitations 
they  could  be  depended  upon  for  assistance.  It  is 
true  that  the  colonies  look  askance  at  the  War  Office. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  an  arrangement  should  not 
be  entered  into  by  which  they  would  at  least  know 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  with  whom  they  ought  to  com- 
municate as  to  the  sending  of  troops,  etc.  That 
should  not  be  left  to  be  improvised  at  the  last 
moment.  While  as  regards  the  regular  forces  much 
solid  work  has  been  accomplished,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  make  the  auxiliary  forces  efficient,  because 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  scheme,  which  he  cannot  get 
adopted,  blocks  the  way." 

"  But  what  about  Lord  Roberts'  declarations  that 
the  Army  is  quite  unprepared  for  war  ?" 

"  You  must  remember  everything  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view,  and  from  Lord  Roberts'  stand- 
point he  is  quite  right.  He  looks  at  the  Army,  and 
sees  that  if  we  have  to  wage  a  great  war  on  the  In- 
dian frontier  it  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  greatest  need  in  all  questions  of  Army  reform 
is  that  the  British  public  should  make  up  its  mind 
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what  it  wants.  When  it  has  done  so  it  must  not  ex- 
pect the  impossible.  If  you  wish  for  an  army  which 
in  efficiency  and  cheapness  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  Germany,  you  can  only  get  it  one  way.  You  will 
have  to  adopt  conscription.  In  a  conscript  army  you 
can  treat  men  and  officers  as  you  please,  you  can 
make  them  do  things  without  paying  them  in  a  way 
that  is  utterly  impossible  in  a  volunteer  army." 

"  On  whatever  other  questions  the  British  public 
may  be  in  doubt,  it  has  very  clear  and  decided  views 
about  conscription?" 

"  Quite  so,  and  rightly.  On  moral,  politic,  and 
every  other  ground  the  British  public  would  be  very 
unwise  to  approve  of  conscription.  For  it  would  be 
no  solution  at  all  of  the  problems  which  confront  an 
Empire  like  ours.  You  cannot  defend  the  Indian 
frontiers  or  our  dominions  over  seas  by  a  conscript 
army.  But,  granted  that  conscription  is  definitely 
ruled  out,  what  follows?  You  must  be  content  with 
a  volunteer  army,  and  recognise  its  limitations.  You 
must  not  compare  it  with  a  Continental  conscript 
army,  nor  can  you  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  as 
numerous  nor  as  cheap.  You  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  have  a  second-class  regular  army. 
You  cannot  maintain  a  volunteer  army  cheaply. 
Although  you  may  consider  the  cost  of  the  British 
Army  enormous,  since  we  are  paying  thirty  millions 
a  year  for  it.  you  must  remember  that  if  you  paid 
the  British  soldier  anything  like  the  wages  he  would 
obtain  in  the  open  market,  the  Army,  instead  of 
costing  you  thirty  millions,  would  cost  sixty.  There 
is  also  another  aspect  of  the  question.  If  you  were 
to  pay  the  British  officer  and  private  the  full  value 
of  their  services  you  could  then  make  demands  upon 
them  which  at  present  are  out  of  the  question.  As 
long  as  the  Army,  in  addition  to  being  a  volunteer 
army,  is  also  maintained  on  half-pay,  you  must 
treat  both  officer  and  man  with  great  consideration. 
You  cannot  bully  them.  You  must  use  tact.  Take 
the  case  of  the  officers,  for  example.  You  give  a 
boy  a  commission  and  pay  him  ;^8o  or  j£go  a  year. 
But  you  expect  him  to  provide  his  own  uniforms, 
in  some  cases  his  board,  and  generally  to  live  at  a 
minimum  scale  of  ;£2oo  a  year.  You  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  when  you  make  demands  such  as  these 
that  many  officers  are  not  so  efficient  as  some  civilian 
and  military  critics  desire." 

"  But  cannot  you  bring  the  Army  up  to  the  same 
level  of  efficiency  as  is  found  in  the  Navy  ?" 

"  It  is  useless  comparing  the  Army  with  the  Navy, 
just  as  it  is  useless  to  compare  a  volunteer  army  with 
a  conscript  army.  In  the  Navy  the  ship  is  the  unit. 
In  the  Army  it  is  the  man.  Then  there  are  com- 
paratively few  men  in  the  Navy  and  relatively  they 
are  l)etter  paid.  But,  while  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
more  than  a  moderately  efficient  army,  judged  by  a 
continental  standard,  there  are  degrees  in  second 
best.  Much  has  already  been  done  and  much  can 
still  be  done  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  capable  of 
performing  its  duties.      But   it   is   an   impracticable 


proposal  to  suggest  that  all  officers  who  do  not  come 
up  to  a  certain  standard  should  be  swept  out  of  the 
Army.  You  cannot  do  it,  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  fill  their  places.  You  must  work  slowly 
and  you  must  use  tact.  But  if  the  limitations  of  a 
volunteer  army  are  clearly  recognised  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  Army  reform." 

"  But  surely  a  great  deal  of  the  money  spent  on 
the  Army  has  been  wasted?" 

"  Certainly  it  has.  Money  is  wasted  in  the  Army, 
in  many  cases  work  is  done  twice  over,  nor  is  it 
always  done  in  the  best  or  most  economical  way.  1 
do  not  say  that  large  savings  might  be  made.  In 
the  Navy  Sir  John  Fisher  has  saved  three  millions 
by  getting  rid  of  old  and  useless  ships,  and  will 
probably  save  other  millions  by  running  his  depart- 
ment on  sound  business  lines.  In  the  same  way  there 
is  no  doubt  that  economies  could  be  effected  in  the 
Army  without  in  any  way  impairing  its  value.  But 
you  must  remember  one  thing.  It  is  a  great  deal 
easier  to  get  rid  of  useless  ships  than  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  useless  men.  Vested  interests, 
too,  are  much  stronger  in  the  Army  than  in  the 
Navy,  and  the  process  of  cutting  down  useless  ex- 
penditure must  be  a  slow  one.  In  the  Army  they 
have  not  yet  thought  of  effecting  economies  on  Sir 
John  Fisher's  lines,  but  there  are  many  directions  in 
which  money  might  be  saved." 

"  For  example?" 

"  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  recruiting 
The  War  Office  has  never  recognised  the  root  dii» 
culty  of  that  ))roblem.  The  supply  of  recruits  is 
influenced  chiefly  by  economic  and  other  causes  over 
which  the  War  Office  has  no  sort  of  control.  Ex- 
periment after  experiment  has  been  tried.  Much 
money  has  been  wasted  in  slightly  raising  the  rate 
of  pay  and  in  off^ering  special  inducements.  But  thi^ 
is  only  tinkering  at  the  problem.  When  you  ar< 
paying  a  man  at  half  rates,  you  will  not  make  th< 
Army  much  more  attractive  by  raising  the  scale  ;i 
fraction.  Whatever  you  do  in  that  direction,  you 
cannot  hope  to  bridge  the  gulf.  But  while  you  get 
no  more  recruits  you  are  spending  several  hundred 
thousands  of  pounds  of  money  to  no  purpose !" 

"  That  is  to  say,  if  the  Army  were  run  on  business 
principles  it  w^ould  lie  both  more  efficient  and  less 
expensive  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  if  any  permanent  improvement  is  to  b€ 
effected,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  consistent 
policy  should  be  laid  down  and  followed.  The  greal 
trouble  has  been  that  there  has  been  no  continuitj 
in  the  administration  of  the  Army.  The  policy  pur- 
sued has  varied  with  the  differing  ideas  of  the  civi 
heads  of  the  department.  For  instance,  until  re 
cently  there  has  been  no  authority  that  could  laj 
down  the  governing  condition  and  say  how  large  ar 
army  we  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
and  what  was  expected  of  it.  There  has  lieen  nc 
method  in  Army  organisation  or  administration,  oi 
attempt  to  separate  these  two  important  functions 
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[n  this  direction,  however,  very  substantial  progress 
ias  now  been  made.  The  constitution  of  the  De- 
fence Committee  provides  us  Avith  an  authority  which 
:an  look  at  the  question  of  the  defence  of  the  Em- 
pire from  the  broadest  point  of  view.  It  is  the  most 
startling;  constitutional  development  of  the  last  half 
:entury." 

"  How  so  ?'' 

"The  Defence  Committee  is  still  in  its  infancy; 
3ut  its  records  are  already  immensely  valuable, 
jrobably  the  most  interesting  collection  of  documents 
;hat  we  have.  It  has  provided  the  Prime  Minister 
A'ith  a  bureau,  and  though  at  present  it  practically 
consists  of  the  Prime  Alinister  alone,  with  Lord 
Roberts  as  a  permanent  extraordinary  member,  it 
contains  the  elements  of  a  body  which  may  yet  fede- 
:ate  the  Empire.  Power  gradually  passed  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Cabinet,  and  now  the  cen- 
;ralisation  of  authority  in  the  Cabinet  has  increased 
intil  we  have  the  whole  of  the  power  practically 
>'ested'  in  the  Prime  Minister.  Cabinet  Ministers  are 
Duried  in  details,  and  they  have  not  the  leisure  nor 
:he  opportunity  of  lcx)king  at  the  needs  of  the  Em- 
pire as  a  whole.  Hence  the  great  value  of  the  De- 
Fence  Committee,  presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
:er  of  the  day,  which  has  at  its  disposal  the  infor- 
nation  of  all  branches  of  the  Government,  and  yet  is 
iufificiently  unfettered  that  it  can  organise  the  de- 
Fence  of  the  Empire  on  broad  lines.  It  should  be 
he  province  of  the  Defence  Committee  to  say  how 
arge  an  army  or  navy  we  need  at  any  given  moment. 
For  our  requirements  vary  from  time  to  time.  For 
nstance,  at  the  present  moment,  in  view  of  the 
[apanese  alliance,  it  is  obvious  that  w^e  shall  not  re- 
quire as  numerous  an  army  for  the  next  ten  years  as 
ive  should  have  done  had  not  that  alliance  been  con- 
duded.  We  have,  therefore,  ten  years  in  which  to 
■eorganise  the  Army." 

"  You  would  leave  the  administration  of  the  Army 
:o  the  Army  Council,  I  presume?" 

"  Certain'y  ;  that  is  a  matter  which  is  their  peculiar 
concern.  It  is  the  duty  of  that  Council  to  see  that 
the  Army  is  as  efficient  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it, 
but  it  oversteps  its  sphere  when  it  attempts  to  decide 


what  the  organisation  of  the  forces  of  the  Empire 
shall  be.  The  need  of  the  Defence  Committee  is 
apparent  on  every  hand.  Take  the  case  of  India, 
for  instance.  The  Governor- General  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief may  be  fully  conversant  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  India.  But  they  are  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  Europe  at  any  given  moment, 
and  that  is  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  laying  down  of  any  line  of  policy 
which  might  lead  to  a  war  with  a  great  Power  on 
the  Indian  frontier.  India,  after  all,  is  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  but  a  false  step  in  India  may 
vitally  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  Empire. 
Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  central  deliberative 
and  controlling  authority,  of  which  it  is  essential 
that  the  Prime  Minister  should  be  the  head.  To 
suppose  that  Parliament  can  do  this  is  antediluvian." 

"  Do  you  ex])ect  any  further  development  in-,the 
composition  of  the  Defence  Committee?" 

"  Yes  ;  T  think  the  ])ermanent  Imperial  element  in 
it  should  be  strengthened,  otherwise,  although  writ- 
ten records  are  kept,  there  is  a  danger  that  with  the 
change  of  Governments  continuity  of  policy  would 
be  lost.  Our  countrymen  should  realise  that  the 
committee  contains  the  germ  of  a  real  Imperial 
Council.  It  should  some  day  number  amongst  its 
representatives  members  of  the  great  colonies.  They 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  defence  ant! 
other  schemes  in  which  they  have  no  voice,  and  their 
acquiescence  is  nevertheless  a  condition  and  a  neces-' 
sity  of  Empire.  It  is  impossible  to  give  them  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cabinet,  but  they  might  very  well 
have  their  representatives  on  the  Defence  Commit- 
tee. Then,  too,  it  is  eminently  a  field  for  retired 
pro-Consuls  like  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Milner, 
whose  experience  and  capacity  may  otherwise  be  lost 
to  the  nation.  At  present  their  services  are,  in 
reality,  lost  to  the  Empire  on  their  return  home, 
and  it  is  a  grave  reflection  on  the  business  capacity 
of  the  English  people  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is 
for  these  reasons,  and  under  these  cond'tions.  that 
I  firmly  believe  a  day  will  come  when  the  Defence 
Committee,  if  developed  along  th^e  lines,  will  fede- 
rate the  Empire." 


LXIL— THE    VISIT    OF    THE    PARIS    COUNCILLORS  TO    LONDON. 


The  reception  by  the  King  of  Dr.  Paul  Brousse, 
President  of  the  Paris  Town  Council,  is  not  without 
■omantic  and  even  dramatic  interest.  The  doctor, 
vho  is  the  founder  of  the  Possibilist  School  in  So- 
nalism,  is  a  man  of  commanding  [jresence,  sturdy 
n  build,  of  medium  height,  broad  forehead,  pierc- 
ng  but  kindly  eyes,  dark  hair  slightly  touched  wdth 
yrey,  shaggy  eyebrows  and  flow'ing  lieard.  His  face 
s  easily  recognised  from  the  portraits  that  have  ap- 
Deared  in  the  press,  and  betokens  a  strong  and 
narked  personality  which  is  certainly  not  belied  by 
lis  career. 


Of  aristocratic  parentage,  he  very  early  in  life 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  social  order. 
For  a  time  he  professed  the  doctrine  of  Anarchism. 
This  stage  passed,  and  later  on  he  became  a  con- 
vinced Socialist,  sacrificing  friends,  position,  and 
prospects  for  the  cause  of  which  he  has  ever  been 
since  so  devoted  and  so  distinguished  an  advocate. 
After  the  Commune  he  was  expelled  from  France, 
and  sought  refuge  in  S^pain.  Driven  from  Spain, 
he  fled  to  Belgium,  but  even  there  he  found  no 
shelter,  and  on  his  expulsion  from  Belgium  he  came 
to   England,  under  circumstances  very  different  in- 
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deed  from  those  of  his  present  visit.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  much  more  romantic  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel.  Dr.  Brousse,  not  only  a  Socialist, 
but  a  hunted  Socialist,  pursued  from  pillar  to  post 
with  every  accompaniment  of  contumely,  and  suffer- 
ing gladly  for  the  sake  of  his  principles  every  imagin- 
able hardship  and  loss,  is  now  raised  by  the  votes 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  highest  municipal  honour 
they  can  bestow,  and  amidst  the  enthusiastic  plau- 
dits of  the  English  people  is  publicly  w'elcomed  by 
the  King  of  England,  and  is  the  honoured  guest  of 
the  London  County  Council. 

The  French  Municipal  Councillors  went  through 
so  crowded  a  programme  that,  in  spite  of  a  pre- 
vious appointment,  the  genial  doctor  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  snatching  a  few  moments  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  to  give  me  a  hlirried  interviev,-.  He 
was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  delighted  with  the 
reception  accorded  to  the  French  Councillors. 

"  What  has  impressed  you  most  during  your  stay 
here  ?" 

"Well,  I  think,  perhaps  the  opportunity  we  have 
had  of  seeing  the  homes  of  the  English  people.  We 
have  been  greatly  touched  by  the  generous  hospi- 
tality of  our  hosts  in  making  us  their  personal 
guests  and  admitting  us  into  the  intimacy  of  their 
home  life.  Banquets  and  receptions  are  the  same  all 
over  the  world,  and  they  would  never  have  given  us 
such  an  insight  into  English  character  and  custom." 

This  testimony  of  the  President  was  endorsed  by 
many  other  Councillors,  both  French  and  English. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  when  Mr.  Cornwall,  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  first  sug- 
gested this  procedure  the  gravest  misgivings  were 
felt  on  both  sides.  Home  life,  though  quite  as  real 
in  France  as  in  England,  is  so  different  in  the  two 
■countries  that  there  was  some  reason  for  fearing 
the  arrangement  might  prove  a  failure.  Fortu- 
nately, the  very  feature  about  which  the  organisers 
of  this  interchange  of  municipal  courtesies  felt  most 
fear  has  been  its  most  striking  success. 

"We  have  been  greatly  impressed  also,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Brousse,  "  by  the  courtesy  and  cordiality 
of  the  King.  We  know  that,  in  a  measure,  his  cor- 
diality is,  of  course,  official.  At  the  same  time  we 
remember  his  old-time  love  of  France,  and  recipro- 
cate very  warmly  his  kindly  feelings  towards  us. 
Our  reception  by  the  people  astonished  us  most  of 
all.  The  first  day  they  were  not  so  demonstrative, 
but  afterwards  the  enthusiasm  of  their  welcome  sur- 
passed all  our  exnectntions." 

"  Then  you  think,  doctor,  the  eiitente  cordiale  *is 
really  something  more  than  official  phrasing,  and 
has  gone  down  to  the  very  heart  of  the  people?" 

"_Most  assuredly.  There  is  every  evidence  of  it. 
It  is  a  drawing  together  of  the  two  nations,  the 
democracies  themsehes.  Things  can  never  be  quite 
the  same  again."  And  one  recalled  the  beautiful 
expression  that  had  fallen  from  the  speaker's  lips 
the  day  before:  "This  is  a  familv  reconciliation." 


"  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  value  of 
this  visit?" 

"  It  brings  the  nations  into  closer  touch,  we  know 
each  other  better,  we  shall  learn*  from  each  other's 
work ;  besides  all  which  it  will  undoubtedly 
strengthen  the  popular  sentiment  on  both  sides  in 
favour  of  the  entente  cordiale." 

"  And  what  are  the  matters  in  which  you  in  Paris 
are  ahead  of  us?" 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  with  a  deprecatory  shrug,  *'  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  conclusions  or  to  make  any  use- 
ful comparisons  in  so  short  a  time.  We  have  seen 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  take  in.  Two  or 
three  things  strike  me.  I  think  our  organisation  is 
better,  especially  in  the  management  of  our  water 
system.  We  have  a  staff  of  experts,  both  doctors 
and  chemists,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ensure  the  purity 
of  the  water  supply.  On  th6  first  indication  of  any- 
thing wrong  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  disease.  I  do  not  think  this  is  quite  so 
carefully  organised  with  you.  Our  sewerage  system 
again  is  a  branch  of  our  civic  enterprise  of  which  we 
are  very  proud,  and  which  appears  to  us  rather  bet- 
ter than  anything  we  have  seen  here.  Then,  of 
course,  we  all  attach  great  importance  to  the  feed- 
ing of  the  children.  Funds  are  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  different  districts,  and  the  necessary 
amount  is  made  up  by  grants  from  the  Council,  so 
that  the  children  are  fed,  and  in  many  cases  are  also 
clothed,  gratuitously.  We  do  this  for  their  sakes 
and  our  own.  We  do  not  make  any  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  money  from  the  parents.  It  seems  to  us 
a  terrible  thing  to  send  children  to  school  hungry." 

Dr.  Brousse  was  disinclined  to  make  any  com- 
parison between  education  in  the  two  countries,  both 
primary  and  secondary,  saying  that  he  had  hardly 
sufficient  data  to  go  upon.  Some  of  his  colleagues 
were  less  reticent,  and  their  conclusions  are  those 
reached  by  most  Englishmen  who  know  anything 
about  the  question ;  the  intellectual  training  in 
France  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  given  in 
England.  In  matters  of  parks,  open-air  exercise, 
and  playgrounds  English  children  have  the  advan- 
tage; though  Mr.  Adolphe  Smith,  the  doctor's  sec- 
retary, declared  emphatically  in  favour  of  the 
French  system  of  physical  culture,  especially  the 
Swedish  exercises,   gymnasium,   and  fencing, 

"Another  point,"  continued  Dr.  Brousse,  "  ir 
which  we  have  a  distinct  advantage  is  in  the  educa- 
tional provision  we  make  for  adults.  After  leaving 
school  and  going  through  their  university  course, 
they  can  continue  their  studies  in  practically  any 
branch  of  knowledge  they  wish.  We  establish 
Chairs  in  biology,  for  example,  or  in  any  other  sub^ 
ject,  technical  or  theoretical,  Avhich  we  think  if 
needed.  The  Government  sends  us  a  suitable  pro- 
fessor or  lecturer,  and  we  pay  his  salary.  This  sys- 
tem is  an  immense  boon  to  our  people." 

"  What  about  the  things,  doctor,  in  which  Londor 
seems  to  you  to  lead  the  way?" 
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"  Well,  we  greatly  admire  your  magnificent  tram- 
way system,  and  the  depot  at  New  Cross  is  simply 
amazing.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  Your 
means  of  conveyance  generally  are  qviicker,  more 
comfortable,  better  lighted  and  gayer  in  every  way 
than  ours  in  Paris.  The  control  of  the  traffic  by 
your  police  authorities  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  fea- 
tures that  strikes  every  visitor  to  London.  Another 
matter  in  which  you  teach  us  a  most  important  les- 
son is  in  the  housing  of  the  working  classes.  Car- 
rington  House  is  a  magnificent  example  to  us  all  of 
what  might  be  done.  We  have  shelters,  doss-houses, 
and  lodging  places  run  by  private  individuals,  but 
we  have  nothing  like  this,  with  its  comfort,  cleanli- 
ness, cheap  food  and  other  advantages." 

Evidently  Carrington  House  and  the  London 
County  Council  experiments  in  the  provision  of  de- 
cent homes  for  the  people  will  give  their  Paris 
confreres  a  great  stimulus  in  this  direction,  and  will 
furnish  a  text  for  many  a  sermon. 

After  the  luncheon  in  Carrington  House,  Mr. 
Cornwall,  who  has  looked  after  his  guests  with 
great  solicitude,  generously  spared  me  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"  I^et  me  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Cornwall,  upon 
the  splendid  success  of  the  last  few  days  !  I  under- 
stand you  are  the  fans  et  origo  of  it  all  ?" 

"  Hardly,"  said  the  modest  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council ;  "  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  deserves  the 
credit  of  making  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  an  in- 
vitation from  our  County  Council  might  not  be  un- 


acceptable. From  the  moment  he  suggested  it  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  bring  it  about  and  to  make 
it  a  sflccess.  Undoubtedly  our  French  visitors  have 
enjoyed  themselves  very  much,  thanks  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  King,  the  fine  weather,  and  the  wel- 
come of  the  man  in  the  street.  We  have  been 
equally  delighted  to  have  them  with  us.  Of  course 
the  visit  is  not  primarily  of  political  significance, 
though  it  must  of  necessity  do  a  great  deal  to 
strengthen  the  understanding  between  England  and 
France.  We  have  met  for  definite  practical  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  people.  The  French  Councillors 
and  ourselves  are  men  face  to  face  Math  the  same 
problems.  We  meet  not  for  oratory  or  show,  but 
for  mutual  help  in  the  working  out  of  those  great 
civic  problems  which  are  our  common  task.  We  in 
the  London  County  Council  are  not  anxious  for 
people  to  discuss  our  political  labels,  but  we  are 
anxious  for  them  to  see  what  we  are  doing.  If 
Paris  and  London  lead  the  way  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  follow.  Such  an  exchange  of  interna- 
tional municipal  courtesy  as  is  involved  in  the  visit 
of  our  French  neighbours  must  necessarily  arouse 
interest  in  these  civic  questions.  A  week  ago  its 
success  had  to  be  proved  ;  now  it  is  assured.  I  do 
not  doubt  this  visit  will  have  deep  and  far-reaching 
consequences  we  cannot  now  see." 

Mr.  Cornwall  added  that  the  Council  was  true  to 
Its  principles  as  regards  public  moneys,  and  not 
one  penny  had  been  spent  on  the  visit;  every  ex- 
pense was  borne  by  private  individuals.       G.E.S. 


One  of  our  subscribers  sends  us  the  following,  with 
a  request  that  it  be  published  :  — • 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  John  J. 
Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  English  language.  His  wonderful  thoughts 
and  the  exquisite  way  in  which  he  clothes  these 
thoughts  are  alike  exceedingly  beautiful. 

"  Lying  in  the  sunshine,  among  the  buttercups  and 
dandelions  of  May,  scarcely  higher  in  intelligence 
than  the  minute  tenants  of  that  mimic  wilderness, 
our  earliest  recollections  are  of  grass ;  and  when  the 
fitful  fever  is  ended,  and  the  foolish  wrangle  of  the 
market  and  forum  is  closed,  grass  heals  over  the 
scar  which  our  descent  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  has 
made,  and  the  carpet  of  the  infant  becomes  the 
blanket  of  the  dead.  Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of 
Nature — her  constant  benediction.  Fields  trampled 
with  battle,  saturated  with  blood,  torn  with  the  ruts 
pf  cannon,  grow  green  again  with  grass,  and  carnage 
is  forgotten.  Streets  abandoned  by  traffic  become 
erass-grown  like  rural  lanes,  and  are  obliterated. 
Forests  decay,  hai-vests  perish,  flowers  vanish,  but 
?rass  is  immortal.     Beleaguered  by  the  sullen  hosts  of 


winter,  it  withdraws  into  the  impregnable  fortress 
of  its  subterranean  vitality,  and  emerges  upon  the 
first  solicitation  of  spring.  Sown  by  the  winds,  by 
the  wandering  birds,  propagated  by  the  subtle  horti- 
culture of  the  elements  which  are  its  ministers  and 
servants,  it  softens  the  rude  outline  of  the  world. 
Its  tenacious  fibres  hold  the  earth  in  its  place,  and 
prevent  its  soluble  components  from  washing  into 
the  washing  sea.  It  invades  the  solitude  of  deserts, 
climbs  the  inaccessible  slopes  of  forbidding  pinnacles 
of  mountains,  modifies  climates  and  determines  the 
history,  character,  and  destiny  of  nations.  Unob- 
trusive and  patient,  it  has  immortal  vigour  and  ag- 
gression. Banished  from  the  thoroughfares  and  the 
field,  it  abides  its  time  to  return,  and  when  vigilance 
is  relaxed,  or  the  dynasty  has  perished,  it  silently 
resumes  the  throne  froin  which  it  has  been  expelled. 
It  bears  no  blazonry  of  bloom  to  charm  the  senses 
with  fragrance  or  splendour,  but  its  hourly  hue  is 
more. enchanting  than  the  lily  or  the  rose.  It  yields 
no  fruit  in  earth  or  air.  and  yet,  should  its  harvest 
fail  for  a  single  year,  famine  would  depopulate  the 
world."  M 


RevietB  of  Revietes,   lO/lS/05. 


The  Chance  of  the  Russian  Mikado, 


rThe  following  article  was  written  in  Moscow,  October  8tli.  before  tlie  "  passive  insurrection  had  absorbed  the  na- 
tion and  paralysed  the  bureaucracy,  and  before  the  Tsar  bad  issued  his  world-historic  decree,  establisbing  the  new 
regime,  with  Count  Witt«  as  Prime  Minister.  Since  then  tho  nation  has  been  in  the  throes  of  distress,  ana  the  tunc- 
tions   of  Government  practically   suspended.  -Euhok.] 

Moscow,  October  8th,  1905. 

Russia  in  thy  time  of  Peter  the  Great  had 
14,000,000  inhabitants.  In  those  days  life  was 
simple.  Society  was  reduced  almost  to  its  primitive 
elements.  The  serfs  were  almost  as  unimportant 
politically  as  their  horses.  Any  superfluous  energy 
that  remained  after  the  unending  struggle  for  exist- 
ence was  worked  off  in  foreign  wars.  The  old  story 
told  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  lawyers  aptly  illus- 
Irates  the  elemental  simplicity  of  the  internal  pro- 
blem in  those  days.  "  What  are  these  men  ?"  asked 
Peter  when  he  was  being  shown  over  Westminster 
Hall,  which  was  full  of  men  with  gowns  and  wigs. 
"  Lawyers,  Sire,"  replied  Lord  Carmarthen.  "  Law- 
yers !'"  Peter  exclaimed  in  amazement,  "  why,  I  have 
but  two  in  all  my  dominions,  and  I  believe  I  shall 
hang  one  of  them  the  moment  I  get  home." 

Russia,  which  then  had  only  14,000,000  inhabit- 
ants and  two  lawyers,  has  now  become  an  Empire 
whose  population  at  last  census  was  143,000,006. 
If  the  population  has  multiplied  by  ten,  the  lawyers 
have  multiplied  by  ten  thousand.  Life  has  become 
in  the  cities  as  complex  as  in  any  Western  State. 
Serfdom  was  abolished  nearly  half  a  century  since. 
Since  Napoleon  fled  homeward  from  the  charred 
ruins  of  Moscow,  no  invader  has  ever  crossed  the 
Russian  frontier,  except  when  the  allies  besieged 
Sebastopol.  War,  which  was  a  constant  preoccupa- 
tion in  Peter's  day,  has  become  a  more  and  more 
remote  and  exceptional  horror,  a  thing  heard  of 
rather  than  seen.  Railways,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
steamers  and  newspapers  have  carried  into  the  re- 
motest Governments  tho  inspiration  of  modern  civil- 
isation. 

PERSONAL    RULE   IMPOSSIBLE, 

The  present  unrest  is  the  result  of  this  enomious 
growth  of  the  Russian  people.  A  system  of  govern- 
ment which  sufiiced  well  enough  for  a  handful  of 
simple  farming  and  fighting  folk  has  hopelessly 
broken  down  when  employed  for  the  governance  and 
guidance  of  an  Empire  which  spans  two  continents 
and  contains  more  inhabitants  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean or  American  State.  Even  if  Society  had  pre- 
served its  primitive  simplicity,  the  tenfold  increase 
of  the  number  of  its  units  would  have  baffled  the 
resourceful  energy  of  Peter  himself.  As  things  are, 
the  attempt  of  any  one  man,  no  matter  how  ener- 
getic and  untiring,  to  cope  with  the  enormous  mul- 
tiplicity of  affairs  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Gnvernm'^'nt.  is  as  hopeless  as  would  be  the  effort 


of  a  single  packhorse  to  carry  the  traffic  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  Personal  rule  under  such  circum- 
stances is  absolutely  impossible.  No  one  person,  be 
he  never  so  much  of  an  autocrat,  can  deal  with  all 
the  affairs  of  such  a  State. 

THE   SUPPRKSSION   OF  THE    TSAR. 

The  first  Nicholas  once  angrily  declared  that, 
although  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  Tsar,  the  real 
Government  of  Russia  consisted  of  40,000  head 
clerks,  before  whom  he  was  quite  powerless.  Never 
theless,  the  imposing  fiction  of  the  Autocracy  ha£ 
been  religiously  kept  up,  and  Russia  is  still  supposed 
to  be  governed  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Empire  by  an  anointed  Tsar.  It  is  in 
Russia  to-day  very  much  as  it  was  in  Japan  before 
1868.  The  heaven-descended  Emperors,  whose 
dynasty  dated  back  to  660  B.C.,  had  become  mere 
ciphers  in  the  land.  For  centuries  all  power  w^as 
wielded  by  the  Shoguns,  who  were  everywhere  recog- 
nised as  the  de  facto  sovereigns  of  Japan.  What 
the  Shogun  was  to  the  Mikado  down  to  the  great 
revival  of  Japan,  that  the  Bureaucracy  is  to  the 
Tsardom  in  Russia  to-day.  The  supersession  ol 
the  Tsar  is  not  quite  so  complete  as  was  that  of  the 
Mikado,  but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  make  the 
parallel  suggestive,  although  not  yet  complete.  The 
Tsar  has  been  practically  a  captive  in  the  hands  ol 
the  de  facto  rulers  of  the  Empire.  But  the  hope  ol 
the  future  is  that  Russia  will  re-establish  the  autho 
rity  of  her  rightful  Emperor  by  reducing  the  usurp 
ing  Bureaucracy  to  its  true  subordinate  position 
And,  when  that  is  done,  Russia,  like  Japan,  will 
astound  the  world  by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  and 
the  marvellous  development  of  its  enormous  re 
sources. 

WORKING  FOR  THE  TSARDOM. 

The  significance  of  the  evolution  that  is  now  ir 
progress  in  Russia  is  not  realised  for  the  most  par 
even  by  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  trutl 
is  obscured  because  the  Russian  Shoguns  have  evei 
been  careful  to  preserve  the  fiction  of  the  autocrac) 
of  the  Tsar.  Behind  that  painted  mask  they  hav< 
governed  the  country  for  a  hundred  years,  and  the] 
are  governing  it  to-day.  Hence  the  popular  move 
ment  for  the  overthrow  of  their  power  is  often  mis 
conceived  to  be  a  revolt  against  the  Autocracy.  Ii 
its  essence  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Although  most  o: 
the  active  leaders  of  the  movement  would  be  horri 
fied  to  be  told  that  they  are  working  for  the  reviva 
of  the  Tsardom  and   the  rescue  of  the  Autocracy 
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from  the  usurping  Tchinovnik,  that  is  in  truth  what 
the  more  clear-sighted  of  them  are  beginning  to  per- 
ceive, and  when  that  fact  is  generally  recognised  the 
domination  of  the  Russian  Shogunate  will  disappear, 
and  Russia  under  her  old  Emperors  will  emerge,  as 
did  Japan  under  its  Mikado,  a  modern  State,  abreast 
of  the  most  advanced  civilisation,  and  fully  equipped 
with  all  the  resources  of  triumphant  democracy. 

THE  LOYALTY  OF  THE  PEASANTS. 

The  popular  movement  in  Russia  for  the  elemen- 
tary liberties  of  civilised  communities  is  compro- 
mised, but  only  in  the  cities,  by  a  natural  but  mis- 
taken antipathy  to  the  Autocracy.  Among  the 
peasants,  who  form  two-thirds  at  least  of  the 
143,000,000  of  Russian  subjects,  the  ancient  ideal 
of  the  anointed  Tsar,  acting  as  Vicegerent  of  the 
Ifou  Dieu  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  among  his 
people  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  do  them 
wrong,  still  holds  unquestioned  sway.  There  may  be 
a  few  who  have  sorrowfully  discovered  that  the 
Tchinovniks  have  captured  the  Tsar:  there  may  be 
many  who,  without  being  able  to  explain  how  it  is, 
are  gloomily  conscious  that  the  Tsar  seems  to  be 
unable  to  help  them ;  but  there  are  none  who  deny 
that  everything  would  be  for  the  best  in  this  world 
of  sin  and  sorrow  if  the  anointed  Tsar  were  but  able 
to  do  all  that  God  placed  him  on  the  throne  to  ac- 
complish for  the  peasants. 

A  REPUBLIC  UNTHINKAJBLE. 

While  this  belief — superstition,  if  you  will — is 
universal  among  the  peasantry,  there  are  few  even 
among  the  most  advanced  Liberals  and  Radicals 
who  deny  that  a  Tsar  is,  at  present  at  all  events,  an 
indispensable  element  in  any  conceivable  Russian 
government.  A  republic  in  Russia  is  unthinkable 
even  by  those  who,  if  it  were  possible,  would  gladly 
see  all  monarchies  relegated  to  Limbo.  Hence  the 
absurdity  of  those  inconsiderate  hotheads  who  play 
the  game  of  the  usurping  Tchinovnik  by  giving  the 
popular  movement  the  appearance  of  an  attack  upon 
the  Autocracy.  The  true  line  of  advance  is  not  to 
assail  the  Autocracy,  which  at  present  does  not  exist, 
but  to  use  the  immense  prestige  belonging  to  the 
person  of  the  anointed  Emperor  in  order  to  rally  all 
the  popular  forces  in  an  attack  upon  the  present 
superannuated,  inefficient,  and  altogether  intolerable 
domination  of  the  Permanent  Clerk. 

AUTOC?EATIC  DESPOTISM  A  PHYSICAL  IMPOSSIBILITY. 

The  perception  of  this  truth,  now  slowly  dawning 
upon  the  popular  mind,  is  obscured  by  the  general, 
but  entirely  erroneous,  belief  that  autocracy  is  iden- 
tical with  the  arbitrary  despotism  of  a  single  person. 
But  owing  to  the  complexity  and  immensity  of  the 
work  of  government  in  a  modern  state,  autocracy  in 
that  sense  is  a  physical  impossibility — there  can  be 
no  question  of  an  absolute  and  unlimited  autocracy. 
Even  if  the  Emperor  were  to  receive  a  charter  direct 
from   Heaven,   giving   him   absolute   ownership   and 


sole  possession  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his 
subjects,  his  very  first  step  would  of  necessity  be 
the  transfer  of  the  major  portion  of  this  immense 
responsibility  to  other  shoulders.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  enjoy  any  power  at  all,  he  must  divest 
himself  of  part  of  it.  He  must,  by  his  own  will, 
limit  his  own  authority  by  sharing  it  with  other 
people.  All  autocracies  are,  therefore,  limited  by 
the  very  necessities  of  the  case.  Limitation  is  the 
condition  of  the  exercise  of  autocratic  power  beyond 
the  narrow  area  which  lies  directly  under  the  con- 
trol and  within  the  vision  of  the  autocrat  In  the 
case  of  the  Tsars,  they  limited  it  by  entrusting  its 
exercise  to  their  servants,  who,  in  a  very  brief  space 
of  time,  became  their  masters.  In  the  case  of  other 
absolute  monarchs  they  limited  it  by  entrusting  a 
large  share  of  their  authority  to  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  or,  as  in  the  feudal  system, 
by  creating  what  was  practically  a  series  of  vice- 
kings,  each  reigning  with  more  or  less  absolute  dele- 
gated authority  over  certain  manageable  areas  of 
territory.  But  the  personal  power  of  the  autocrat, 
whether  he  be  called  emperor  or  king,  however  un- 
limited it  may  be  in  theory,  is  really  always  limited 
in  fact  either  by  bureaucracy,  by  democracy,  or  by 
aristocracy.  We  see  the  result  of  limiting  autocracy 
in  Russia  by  a  bureaucracy.  The  Tsar  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  almost  as  much  a  cipher  as  was  the 
Mikado  before  1868. 

THE  IMPORTAxNOE   OF  THE  DOUMA. 

In  the  revival  of  the  Tsardom,  the  Autocracy  will 
be  restored  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Tchinovnik 
in  order  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  nation. 
This  can  only  be  done  in  a  populous  state  by  the 
creation  of  freely  elected  representative  assemblies. 
Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Douma,  an 
institution  which,  however  imperfect  it  may  be  in 
itself,  is  nevertheless  the  first  step  towards  the  re- 
vival of  the  Tsardom  and  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Autocracy  on  such  a  basis  that  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  nation  will  for  ever  render  impossible  a 
return  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Tchinovnik. 

RUSSIA   RULED   BY   CLERKS. 

There  is  much  that  is  exaggerated,  and  even  ab- 
surd, in  the  prevalent  form  of  criticising  the  Bureau- 
cracy. The  Russian  Civil  Service  is  composed  of 
men  who  have  sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  nation. 
Most  of  them  have  spent  their  college  days  in  fierce 
denunciations  of  the  Tchinovniks,  into  whose  ranks 
they  nevertheless  show  no  indisposition  to  enrol 
themselves.  They  are  not  bad  men,  nor  even  stupid 
men.  They  are  probably  quite  as  honest  and  as  in- 
telligent as  their  neighbours.  But  they  are  oflScials, 
permanent  officials,  entered  for  life  as  inmates  of  an 
official  world,  cogs  in  a  great  administrative  rnachine, 
owing  their  promotion  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
adapt  themselves  to  the  views  of  their  superiors. 
Gradually  they  grow  more  and  more  apart  from  the 
rough,  free,  vigorous  outside  life  of  the  nation.  They 
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>ee  everything  through  official  spectacles ;  their 
minds  are  swathed  in  red  tape,  and  when,  as  in 
Russia,  they  are  carefully  secluded  and  fenced  off 
from  the  keen  biting  breath  of  public  criticism, 
tney  become  a  privileged  caste,  punctual  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  on  the  altar  of 
Routine  to  the  idols  of  the  Bureau,  but  who  are  apt 
to  become  oblivious  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law  and  the  questions  which  concern  the  life  of  the 
nation.  The  only  check  upon  their  abuse  of  au- 
thority is  the  autocrat.  And  as  the  autocrat  is  only 
one  man,  with  but  one  pair  of  eyes,  while  the 
Tchinovniks  are  numbered  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
they  are  practically  uncontrolled.  It  is  this  great 
hidebound,  red  tape,  routine-ridden  close  corporation 
of  permanent  clerk's  which  to-day  governs  Russia  in 
the  name  of  the  Autocracy  whose  authority  it  has 
usurped.  There  is  no  way  of  terminating  its  do- 
mination but  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  subjects  in  achieving  the  revival  of  the 
Tsardom  on  a  modern  basis  of  civil  liberty  and  re- 
presentative institutions. 

AUTOCRACY  AND  ABSOLUTISM. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  frank  accept- 
ance of  the  formula  "  The  Tsar  and  the  people  "  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  Russian 
government  by  the  Bureaucracy  has  made  the  very 
name  of  autocracy  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  many  of 
the  best  of  the  Tsar's  subjects.  To  them  autocracy 
is  a  word  of  evil  omen.  They  cannot  disassociate  it 
from  absolutism.  Under  that  sign  have  been  perpe- 
trated, and  are  still  being  perpetrated,  all  those  out- 
rages upon  the  fundamental  liberties  of  free  citizens 
which  fill  the  Western  observer  with  amazement  and 
horror.  They  debit  the  Tsardom  with  all  the  crimes 
which  have  been  committed  in  its  name,  and  iden- 
tify the  emancipation  of  Russia  with  the  overthrow 
'f  autocratic  power.  Even  when  they  are  sufficiently 
mpartial  to  admit  that  the  Autocracy  was  in  bygone 
renturies  useful,  as  the  Sledge  Hammer  of  the  Gods, 
tor  welding  into  substantial  unity  the  diverse  peoples 
and  principalities  which  inhabit  the  Slavonian  lands, 
rhey  maintain  that  the  day  of  the  Autocracy  is  over. 
Its  usefulness  has  long  since  been  exhausted,  and 
it  is  now  only  noxious  and  hurtful  to  the  national 
i^rowth.  Tn  their  opinion  the  Autocracy,  which  in 
former  ages  may  have  been  as  the  Brazen  Serpent 
with  which  Moses  healed  the  Children  of  Israel  in 
the  Wilderness,  has  now  become  a  very  Nehushtan, 
an  accursed  thing  which  our  reforming  Hezekiahs 
must  grind^  powder  and  utterly  destroy.  "  Away 
with  it !  Away  with  it  I  Why  cumbereth  it  the 
earth  ?" 

GIVE   us  BACK  OUR  LIBERTIES! 

The  Autocracy — as  usurped  by  the  Bureaucracy — 
is  also  in  evil  odour  with  many  who  have  scant  sym- 
pathy with  Liberals,  because  of  its  failure  in  the 
recent  war.  Many  Russians  have  not  grudged  the 
loss  of  liberty  providing  they  received  compensation 


in  the  shape  of  military  glory  and  Imperial  pride. 
The  crushing  disasters  which  attended  Russian  arms 
alike  on  land  and  sea  had  an  immense  effect  every- 
v/here.  "  You  have  taken  our  liberties.  You  have 
denied  us  the  fundamental  rights  of  free  men.  You 
have  branded  Russia,  alone  among  the  nations,  as 
the  serf  of  civilisation,  unfit  even  to  offer  counsel  to 
her  Lord  and  Master  in  things  pertaining  to  her  own 
welfare.  And  in  exchange,  as  the  price  for  all  these 
things,  you  promised  us  the  Lordship  of  the  Pacific, 
the  sovereignty  of  Continents,  the  majesty  and  might 
of  Empire.  And  now,  when  we  ask  for  our  com- 
pensation, you  offer  us — Mukden  and  Tsushima !"  If 
you  cannot  pay  in  other  coin  than  this — "  give  us 
back  our  liberties,  our  rights,  our  self-government !" 
So  the  cry,  which  e\en  thfe  gag  of  the  censor'  is  un- 
able to  stifle,  rises  hoarsely  from  all  parts  of  Russia, 
"  Down  with  the  Autocracy  !" 

DO  NOT  DESIROY,  BUT  RESTORE. 

If  the  Autocracy  in  the  future  is  to  be  as  the 
bureaucratical  Autocracy  has  been  in  the  past,  there 
is  no  Western  who  can  refrain  from  responding  with 
a  hearty  "  Amen !"  A  system  which  is  incompatible 
with  civil  liberties,  civic  freedom,  and  national  self- 
government  needs  no  words  of  condemnation.  It 
bears  its  own  sentence  of  doom  written  in  its  breast. 
The  brand  of  Cain  flames  upon  its  brow.  But  before 
coming  to  this  grave  and  momentous  conclusion  it 
would  be  well  to  think  once,  and  even  twice.  It  is 
a  perilous  thing  to  break  irrevocably  with  the  past. 
There  is  often  a  healthy  vitality  in  old  institutions 
only  revealed  when  they  have  been  rid  of  the  canker 
of  abuses  which  has  obscured  their  usefulness.  Even 
our  own  House  of  Commons  in  1832  needed  to  be 
radically  reformed  in  order  that  it  might  cease  to  be 
the  mere  antechamber  of  the  Peers.  As  our  refor- 
mers did  not  allow  their  sacred  wrath  against  close 
boroughs  and  nominated  members  to  hurrv  them 
into  a  Jehad  against  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
Russian  reformers  may  discover  that  not  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Autocracy,  but  rather  in  its  res- 
toration to  its  pristine  purpose  as  the  effective  in- 
strument of  the  national  will — the  mighty  servant  of 
the  common  weal — is  to  be  found  the  clue  to  the 
emancipation  and  deliverance  of  Russia. 

There  are  two  conditions  without  which  the  re- 
vival of  the  Tsardom  is  impossible  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Autocracy  undesirable.  The  first  is  that 
the  Tsar  himself  should  be  emancipated,  the  second 
that  the  Autocracy  shouM  be  restored  to  efficiency 
by  being  subjected,  by  the  will  of  the  Autocrat  him- 
self, to  those  limitations  without  which  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  impotent  for  good  and 
potent  only  for  evil. 

LIVING  IN  OUTER  DARKNESS. 

Of  the  emancipation  of  the  Tsar  I  have  said  a 
good  deal  already,  but  of  one  phase  of  his  captivity 
I  have  said  but  little.  That  is  the  condition  of  outer 
darkness  in  which  everv  absolute  monarch  is  almost 
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of  necessity  doomed  to  liv©.  It  is  a  darkness  due  to 
the  fear  which  any  mortal  armed  with  power  of  life 
and  death  generates  in  those  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity. A  former  Russian  Minister  of  Justice,  himself 
a  brave  and  honest  man,  frankly  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  the  dread  of  his  Sovereign  exercised  a  paralys- 
ing influence  upon  his  tongue.  "  When  I  think  that 
that  shape  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  can  banish 
me  for  life  to  Siberia  by  a  word,  or  take  off  my  head 
as  easily  as  he  can  frown,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  a 
terror  which  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
to  him  as  frankly  as  I  would  to  any  other  man." 
The  instinct  to  flatter  the  great,  thus  powerfully  re- 
inforced by  a  dread  of  displeasing  the  holder  of  the 
issues  of  life  and  death,  operates  as  a  double 
guarantee  against  the  Tsar  hearing  the  truth.  Every- 
one tries  to  say  pleasant  things,  to  conceal  disagree- 
able facts,  and  to  lull  the  unfortunate  Sovereign  into 
a  fool's  paradise,  from  which  he  seldom  is  aroused 
save  by  the  bomb  of  the  assassin  or  the  thunder-peal 
of  war.  Only  by  divesting  himself  of  this  arbitrary 
prerogative,  which  he  never  uses,  Nicholas  II.  can 
let  the  light  stream  freely  through  the  palace  win- 
dows. There  will  be  plenty  of  stained  glass  even 
then.     But  the  shutters  will  be  down. 

BORDERING  ON  ANARCHY. 

Of  the  necessity  for  restoring  the  Autocracy  to 
eflUciency  by  imposing  limitations  upon  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  autocratic  power  there  is  so  much  to  be 
said  that  it  is  impossible  to  more  than  briefly 
indicate  some  of  the  more  outstanding  arguments. 
The  first  and  most  decisive  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  principle  of  authority  has  been  weakened  in 
Russia  by  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  power.  As  Gover- 
nor Morris  observed  in  1789  in  Paris,  so  many 
people  are  saying  to-day  in  Russia  :  — "  This  coun- 
try is  actually  as  near  to  anarchy  as  any  society  can 
come  without  going  to  pieces."  I  met  the  other 
day  in  Moscow  a  well-known  publicist  who  has  for 
years  maintained,  and  who  still  maintains  with  un- 
compromising vigour,  the  defence  of  the  ultra-Con- 
servative views  of  the  "  Real  Russian  men  "  who  see 
in  autocracy  and  orthodoxy  the  pillars  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  spoke  very  frankly,  although  not  without 
bitterness,  of  the  present  situation.     He  said:  — 

"  I  must  admit  that  I  am  in  utter  despair.  No- 
where do  I  see  any  hope.  Authority  has  disappear- 
ed, and  there  is  no  control  anywhere.  People  talk 
about  the  French  Revolution,  but,  although  there  is 
a  resemblance,  there  are  also  differences  which  make 
our  position  much  worse.  Our  Emperor  is  as 
amiable  and  as  anxious  to  conciliate  people  as  was 
the  French  King.  But  the  King  had  at  his  back 
the  two  strongest  forces  of  his  realm — the  Nobility 
and  the  Church.  Here  the  majority  of  the  nobles 
are  against  the  Autocracy,  and  the  minority  is  either 
inactive  or  impotent.  And  as  for  the  Church  " — 
here  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders  spoke 
more  eloquently  than  words  his  sense  of  utter  hope- 


lessness of  help  from  that  quarter.  He  went  on  :  — 
"  Not  only  is  the  Autocracy  without  defenders. 
Its  assailants  are  far  more  powerful  than  those  who 
overthrew  the  Ancien  Regime  in  1789.  In  that  year 
the  monarchy  was  assailed  by  the  bourgeoisie.  In 
1848  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Socialists.  In  1871  Paris 
had  the  Commune.  In  France  there  were  thus  three 
distinct  stages  in  the  revolutionary  advance.  To-day 
in  Russia  all  three  revolutionary  forces  have  massed 
their  strength  for  a  joint  attack.  So  we  have  a 
threefold  onslaught  and  practically  no  defence." 

THE  CONSERVATIVES  LIKE  BOMBAY  BULLDOGS. 

I  went  to  see  a  leading  prelate  of  the  Church, 
who  had  been  described  as  the  Peter  the  Hermit  of 
a  crusade  in  favour  of  the  Autocracy.  I  found  an 
amiable  and  religious  ecclesiastic  who  disclaimed 
any  political  designs,  and  certainly  seemed  the  last 
man  to  head  a  crusade.  He  said  that  the  times  were 
very  evil ;  there  were  few  in  the  Church  who  could 
be  relied  upon  to  move.  The  Church  was  waiting 
for  a  commanding  word  from  the  Autocrat ;  but  all 
that  he  could  hope  for  was  thar  when  this  storm  was 
overpast,  the  Russian  nation  would  in,  say,  a  hun- 
dred years,  once  more  believe  in  the  Russian  Church 
and  the  Russian  Tsar.  The  Liberals  were  infidels, 
the  Socialists  were  threatening  the  foundations  of 
society.  The  outlook  was  very  black,  but  of  hope 
of  any  active,  vigorous  defence  of  the  threatened 
position  he  gave  me  none.  It  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  paralysis  is  due  to  the  atrophy 
born  of  disuse.  As  the  Bombay  bulldogs,  which  had 
native  servants  to  carrj-  them  upstairs,  lost  the 
capacity  to  climb  up  steps,  so  the  Conservative 
classes  in  Church  and  State,  accustomed  to  find 
themselves  taken  care  of  and  protected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  of  all  men  the  most  helpless  when  they 
are  suddenly  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
social  order. 

AUTOCRACY  THE  SUPREME  LAW  BREAKER. 

When  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that,  as  M. 
Menshikoff  the  other  day  declared  in  the  Novoe 
Vrcmya,  "  Russia  is  not  in  Revolution,  but  in  the 
prologue  of  a  Revolution,"  the  answer  is  that  the 
respect  for  authority  has  been  destroyed  by  persist- 
ence in  arbitrary  rule.  License  is  the  worst  foe  of 
liberty.  Arbitrary  power  is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
authority.  In  the  hands  of  the  Bureaucracy  the 
Autocracy,  instead  of  being  the  supreme  representa- 
tive of  the  authority  of  the  law,  has  come  to  be  the 
supreme  law  breaker.  Autocracy  being  confounded 
with  lawless  arbitrarism,  has  been  flung  across  the 
track  of  advancing  civilisation  with  results  as  disas- 
trous to  autocracy  as  those  which  followed  the  his- 
toric cow  when  she  came  into  collision  with  an  ex- 
press train.  Authority  is  like  a  millstream,  which  is 
only  effective  when  it  is  rigorously  confined  within 
immovable  limits.  When  it  overflows  its  banks  it 
can  swamp  a  vast  expanse  of  low-lying  country, 
making  life  insupportable  for  the  inhabitants — but  it 
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drives  no  mills.  Thai  is  just  what  has  happened  in 
Russia.  The  confining  limits  of  law  have  long  since 
been  burst.  The  result  is  that,  while  authority  ap- 
I)ears  to  be  everywhere  breeding  irritation,  discon- 
tent, and  anarchy,  it  is  in  force  nowhere.  There  is 
enough  authority  to  hurt,  but  there  is  no  moral  force 
behind  it  sufficient  to  give  confidence  to  the  public 
or  security  to  the  nation. 

SPAWN  OF  THE  ANARCH  ETD. 

rh<:  analog)-  may  be  carried  one  step  farther. 
When  inundations  devastate  the  lowlands,  fertile 
fields  which  once  bore  rich  crops  became  malarious 
swamps,  the  haunt  of  noxious  reptiles  and  the  breed- 
ing ground  of  mosquitoes.  So  the  excess  and  over- 
flow of  authority  in  Russia  has  filled  vast  regions 
with  sullen  discontent  in  which  anarchists,  terrorists 
breed  like  dragons  in  the  primal  slime,  while  the  air 
is  filled  with  clouds  of  stinging  gnats.  They  in- 
crease on  every  hand  because  the  conditions  favour- 
able to  their  multiplication  are  created  by  the 
absence  of  other  law  than  the  arbitrary  will  of 
invisible  and  unknown  Tchinovniks.  If  Russia  to- 
day is  infested  by  a  brood  of  anarchists  it  is  because 
they  have  been  spaw-ned  by  that  great  Anarch — 
Arbitrary  Rule.  If  anarchy  be  the  antithesis  to  the 
Reign  of  Law,  then  in  Russia  may  be  seen  to-day 
nothing  but  a  death  grapple  between  two  anarchies 
— th(?  Anarchy  of  Arbitrary  Power  acting  in  the 
name  of  autocracy,  and  the  Anarchy  of  not  less 
Arbitrary  Terrorism  acting  in  the  interests  of  revolu- 
tion. 

It  is  about  as  much  use  to  go  gunning  against 
mosquitoes  as  to  attempt  to  cope  with  this  crisis  by 
imprisoning  terrorists.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  drain  the  marsh  in  which  they  breed.  In  other 
words,  in  order  effectively  to  assert  authority  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  authority.  And  so  the  first  condi- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  autocracy  is  to  confine  it 
within   well-defined   legal   limits. 

EVERYTHING  NOT  AUTHORISED,  FORBIDDEN. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Permanent  Clerks  who 
administer  the  Russian  Empire  not  to  admit  that 
their  constant  habit  of  overriding  the  law  has  partly 
been  due  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  from 
day  to  day  under  the  intolerable  burden  of  the 
restrictions  placed  by  the  Russian  law  upon  the 
freedom  of  individual  action.  To  an  English  ob- 
server three-fourths  of  the  mischief  results  from  the 
inversion  of  the  true  principles  of  government.  In 
free  States  everything  is  permitted  that  is  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden.  In  Russia  everything  is  for- 
bidden which  is  not  expressly  authorised.  Hence, 
as  a.  Russian  notable  complained  somewhat  bitterly 
the  other  day,  "  We  have  to  use  up  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  our  energj'  in  evading  the  restrictions  which 
the  law  places  on  our  liberty,  and  we  have  only  one 
per  cent,  left  with  which  to  do  our  work."  Hence 
the  constant  temptation  of  officials  armed  with  auto- 


cratic power  to  use  that  authority  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knots  of  legal  difficulties.  But  the  result  of  yielding 
to  this  temptation  has  been  to  bring  both  the 
Autocracy  and  the  law  into  contempt.  And  espe- 
cially has  it  brought  law,  even  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Empire,  into  contempt  with  the  Auto- 
cracv  itself. 

LIMITING  AUTOGRAC. 

To  restore  authority  to  law  it  is  iit'c<'ssary  to  place 
restrictions  upon  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  autocratic 
power.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  with  those  who 
contend  that  a  limited  autocracy  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  The  action  of  Nicholas  IT.  in  self-limitinf^ 
his  autocracy  by  establishing  the  Douma  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  sophistries  of  those  who,  like  the 
late  M.  Plehve,  argued  that  the  autocrat  was  so 
autocratic  he  could  not  even,  by  his  own  autocratic 
will,  limit  his  own  autocracy.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  autocrat  could  not  bind  himself  to  undertake 
and  only  to  discharge  obligations  which  imposed 
limitations  upon  his  arbitrary  freedom  from  which 
he  could  not  free  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his 
autocratic  power,  he  was  reduced  to  the  position  of 
a  lunatic  or  a  minor,  who,  being  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  a  binding  contract,  could  command  no 
credit,  and  must,  therefore,  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
from  day  to  day.  Such  a  doctrine,  applied  to  Rus- 
sian bonds,  would  bring  down  with  a  crash  the  whole 
edifice  of  Russian  finance.  Every  despotism  is  ter 
pered  by  assassination  and  limited  by  the  clod 
Nor  can'  there  be  any  diificulty  in  still  further  defir 
ing  the  limitations  which  are  necessary  to  restoi 
freedom  of  action  to  the  over-driven  autocrat,  anc 
to  give  his  authority  that  moral  force  of  which  it 
has  been  bereft  by  the  lawlesness  of  his  officials. 

A  DIFFERENCE  IN  LABELS. 

It  will  be  asked  what  is  the  difference  between 
an   autocracy    thus    limited    and    a    constitutional 
monarchy  ?     To  which  the  answer  is :   there  is  this 
essential  difference,  that  one  is  attainable  in  Russia 
without   a   Revolution,    and    the   other   is   not.      In 
essence  the  difference  is  one  of  nomenclature.     But 
how  often  nations  have  been  drenched  in  blood  b] 
disputes   about   labels   rather   than   about   the   sul 
stance  of  the  things  labelled  !     The  less  substantia 
difference  there  ma\-  be  between  an  autocracy  self 
limited  by  the  will  of  the  autocrat  and  a  constitu-' 
tional  monarchy,  the  more  reason  there  is  for  ac- 
cepting the  title  that  divides  the  least  and  unites  the 
most. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  II.,  as  his  decision  aboi^ 
the  Douma  shows,  has  no  objection  to  the  limitai 
tion  of  his  autocracy.  But  he  would  consider  it  less' 
consistent  with  his  coronation  oath  to  entertain  the 
proposition  that  the  ancient  Autocratic  Sovereignty, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  fathers,  should  be 
transformed  into  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  The 
autocracy  which  he  received  from  Alexander  III, 
he  is  bound  to  hand  down  to  his  son.     To  persist, 
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theretorr,  in  demanding  a  constitution  might  alienate 
the  strongest  force  that  could  be  used  to  limit  the 
Autocra{\v,  and  might  compel  the  Emperor  once 
more  to  take  shelter  behind  the  ranks  of  the  Bureau- 
cracy. It  is  absurd  to  batter  at  a  locked  door  when 
an  open  window  offers  you  free  access  to  vour  own 
home. 

AUTOCRACY,  ORlHODOXr,   AND  NATIONALITY. 

I'he  Emperor  was  brought  up  from  his  childhood 
believe  that  the  greatness  of  Russia  was  bound 
up  with  the  three  principles — Autocracy,  Orthodoxy, 
and  Nationality.  It  has  taken  him  ten  years  to 
learn,  by  bitter  experience,  that  to  preserve  auto- 
cracy it  is  necessan,-  to  disassociate  it  from  arbit- 
;.  rary  despotism ;  to  save  orthodoxy,  it  is  necessary 
to  declare  religious  liberty ;  and  to  defend  national- 
ity, it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  Rus- 
siani.se  other  races.  But  the  lesson  is  being  learned, 
and  the  new  Russia,  on  the  threshold  of  which  we 
are  standing,  will  renew  its  youth  under  the  shade 
of  a  limited  autocracy,  a  tolerant  orthodoxy,  and  a 
nationalism  which  is  content  with  being  primus  inter 
pares— the  predominant  partner  in  a  great  union  of 
free  and  contented  peoples. 

THE   AU'TOCRAT  AND  THK   FINAL  APPEAL. 

rhere  is  a  not  less  weighty  reason  in  the  need 
for  the  autocratic  power,  if  only  as  a  re.serve  force 
like  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  our  own  country,  in 
order  to  solve  constitutional  and  legal  difficulties 
otherwi.se  insoluble.  But  the  autocrat,  as  the  Deus 
ex  niachind,  should  only  be  invoked  when  all  other 
agencies  have  failed.  He  should  not  be  constantly 
called  in  as  a  maid-of-all-work  to  the  Bureaucracy. 


THE  TSAR'.S  CHANCE. 

The  need  for  the  reserved  power  of  the  autocrat— 
at  least,  during  the  transition  stages  of  the  regenera- 
tive process,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
autocrat,  and  the  autocrat  alone,  who  can  now  bv 
his  own  fiat  secure  for  the  Russian  nation  that  free- 
dom of  election  without  ,which  the  Douma  will  be  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  Everywhere  a  timorous  and 
routine  ridden  Bureaucracy  is  hindering  the  frank, 
unreserved  concession  of  the  necessary  liberties.  Its 
new  law  of  public  meetings  is  full  of  restrictions. 
There  is  no  liberty  as  yet  conceded  to  the  Press. 
The  right  of  arbitrary  arrest  is  maintained  in  full 
terror.  The  result  is  that  the  Liberals  will  of  neces- 
sity be  driven  more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  the 
Radicals.  The  Tsar  will  become  more  and  more 
the  helpless  bond  slave  of  the  Bureaucracy,  which 
has  behind  it  neither  faith,  nor  coufage,  nor  popular 
support.  To  persist  much  longer  in  this  path  of 
indecision  may  have  fatal  consequences.  Delay  and 
irresolute  good  intentions  may  very  soon  plunge 
Russia  into  a  domestic  catastrophe  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  which  will  be  disastrous. 

The  issue  rests  with  the  Tsar.  No  one  can  make 
him  free  but  himself. 

The  way  of  escape  from  the  thickening  dangers 
of  the  position  is  so  plain  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  it.  The  union  of  the  Tsar  and  his  people 
on  the  platform  of  liberty,  guaranteed  by  the  union 
of  autocracy  and  democracy,  can  alone  save  Russia 
from   convulsion. 

W.  T.  Stead. 


Next  month  there  will  appear  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  our  present  unsatisfactorj- 
method  of  conducting  elections,  by  which  very  often  a  candidate  who  represents  a  minority  is  returned 
to  Parliament.  It  is  written  by  Professor  Nanson,  of  the  Melbourne  University,  who  is  an  authority  on 
the  question  of  effective  voting. 

Next  month  there  will  also  appear  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  late  Sir  Henrj-  Irving,  and  an 
iiccount  of  a  visit  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  to  a  Russian   theatre. 

Numbers  of  our  subscribers  have  sent  for  "Esperanto"  grammars.  As  we  intimated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article  in  the  last  issue,  we  have  sent  Home  for  these.  They  should  be  now  on 
their  way,  and  they  will  be  sent  on  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  Will  those  who  have  remitted  to  us 
please  note  this. 


Our  programme  for  the  new  year  is  a  full  and  interesting  one,  and  our  readers  can  look  forward  to 
a  feast  of  good  things.  We  thank  all  those  who  h a\e  shown  a  kindly  interest  in  the  "  Review,"  and 
wish  ever)'  reader  the" merriest  of  Christmases  and  the  happiest  of  New  Years.  W.  H.  Judkins. 
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WE  have  made  arranerements  with   the   Proprietors  of    the    London   Punch   which    enable    us     each    month    to 
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toremost   humorous  journal   of  the   world. 
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VISITOR:    "Will   you  tell   me  where  I  shall  find   a   seat?" 
VERGER:    "  Weel,    sir,    there's    a    guid    wheen    veesitors    in 
Inverness  the  noo ;   so  sit  whaur  ye  can  see  yer  umbrella!" 


Omne  Ignotum  Pro  Terrlflco. 

"  Wot're    we    ter    do,    Bill?     If    it    wus    only    a    Dorg    I'd 
lohawnce   it — but  them  things!" 


Courtesy  and  Counter-Courtesy. 

Scene — A    Third-class    Eailway    Smoking    Carriage. 
Lady   (just   seated,    to   Workman,    who    is    knocking    ashes 
•out  of  his  clay):    "Please,  don't  stop  smoking." 

WORKMAN:    "  Noa.     I  be  just  a-goin'  to  iill   again!" 


Sceae— At  a  Fire,     Inn  Burning. 


Irishman   (who    has    run    up    a    score    there,    to    fireman) : 
Play  on  the  slate,  bhoys!" 


irv,oi^"„  ?  •       ^  ®^^''t  Gi^'annie,  I  think  you'd  better  stop  PlSHfRMAN    (more   in   sorrow   than   in    anger,    to    Monocle 

^w^^   ?^'    trousers      Lots    o     times   to-day   I   wasn't    sure       who    has    been    bumping   into   every    craft   for    the    last    five 
whether  I  was  goin    ter  school   or  comin'   'ome."  m'nutes) :    '"You  know,   you  ought  to   be  in  some   'ome'" 
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IN   MEMORIAM.        ^ 


THOMAS 


JOHN    BARNARDO, 

(From  "  London  Punch.") 


r«R»C«S» 


Born  1845.    Died  September  19,  1906. 


"  Suffer  the  children  unto  Me  to  coine, 

The  littlo  cliildren,"  said  the  voice  of  Christ, 
And  for  his  law  whose  lips  to-day  are  dumb 
The  Master's  word  sufficed. 

"Suffer  the  little  children "  so  He  spake, 

And  in  His  steps  that  true  disciple  trod. 
Lifting  the  helpless  ones,  for  love's  pure  sake. 
Up  to  the  arms  of  God. 

Naked,  ho  clothed  them  ;   hungry,  gave  them  food ; 
Homeless  and  sick,  a  hearth  and  healing  care ; 
Led  them  from  liaunts  where  vice  and  squalor  br(>o<l 
-  To  gardens  clean  and  fair. 

By  birthright  pledged  to  misery,  crime  and  shame, 

Jetson  of  London's  streets,  her  ''waifs  and  strays.' 
Whom  she,  the  Mother,  bore  without  a  name, 
And  left,  and  went  her  ways — 


He  .stooped  to  save  tliem.   set  them  by   his  side, 

Breathed  consoioUsS  life  into  the  still-born  soul. 
Taught  triitli  and  honour,  love  and  loyal  pride. 
Courage   and   self-control. 

Till  of  her  manhood,   here  and  overseas. 

On  whose  supporting  strength  her  state  is  throned, 
None  better  serves  the  Motherland  than  these 
Her   sons    the   once   disowned. 

To-day,  in  what  far  lands,  their  eyes  are  dim, 

Children  again,  with  tears  they  well  may  shed. 
Orphaned  a  second  time  who  mourn  in  him 
A  foster-father  dead. 

But  he,  who  had  their  love  for  sole  reward, 

In  that  far  home  to  which  his  feet  have  won — 
He  hears  at  last  the  greeting  of  his  Lord : 

"Servant  of  Mine,  well  done  I"  0. 


Onzalea   Mount,   with    Popocatapetel  ;    easily   seen   froml^Mexico   CUy. 


[Sec  tagf  5<>^. 
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ANTI-GERMANISM:   FOR  AND  AGAINST. 

By  Well-Known  Publicists. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender 
endeavours  to  play  the  part  of  moderator  in  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
he  fills  the  role  with  admirable  good  sense  and 
impartiality.  He  reminds  us,  to  begin  with,  that  as 
between  England  and  Germany,  each  side  brings 
exactly  the  same  charges  against  the  other.  He  says 
that  this  embittered  feeling  is  quite  a  new  thing. 
Only  six  years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that 
the  natural  alliance  was  between  ourselves  and  the 
great  German  Empire.  Now  the  Kaiser  fills  in  our 
thoughts  the  place  which  was  formerly  filled  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  He  suggests  several  causes 
for  this  change :  the  exposure  of  Bismarckian 
methods  by  Busch,  the  use  of  Germany  by  the  tariff 
reformers  as  the  capital  instance  of  a  dangerous 
trade  rival,  the  building  of  the  German  navv,  the 
German  patronage  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Kaisers 
personality. 

The  schemes  of  the  Pan-Germans  Mr.  Spender 
dismisses  by  saying  that  Chauvinism  on  this  scale 
reduces  itself  to  absurdity.  It  strikes  at  the  vital  in- 
terests of  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  Great  Britain.  He  adds  this 
shrewd  remark  concerning  the  Pan-German  agita- 
tors :  "  The  strongest  words  may  be  used  against 
Great  Britain,  but  the  strongest  measures  are  ap- 
parently reserved  for  even  nearer  neighbours."  But 
all  the  lines  of  development  suggested  by  forward 
parties  in  Germany  are  blocked  by  the  most  formid- 
able obstacles,  and  "  whatever  German  diplomacy 
may  be,  German  action  has  so  far  been  moderate." 
Mr.  Spender  denounces  naval  recriminations  as  of  all 
things  the  most  fruitless  and  irrational.     He  says:  — 

The  Germans  are  perfectly  entitled  to  build  what  fleet 
they  choose,  and  we  are  absolutely  bound  to  be  superior 
to  them,  but  to  be  perpetually  complaining  of  what  we 
cannot  prevent  is  manifestly  impolitic,  and  argues  timidity 
where  we  ought  to  be  strong  and  self-confident. 

He  laments  that— 

by  scare  and  counter-scare  the  alarmists  of  both  countries 
are  perpetually  playing  into  each  other's  hands  and  pro- 
viding each  other  with  plausible  justification  for  fresh 
demands  on  the  public  purse. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Spender  has  a  word  in  sea- 
son for  Germany.  He  thinks  her  intervention  in 
Morocco  a  rather  clumsy  stroke.  He  regrets  that 
Germany  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  creating 
panic.  Three  times  since  1871 — in  1875,  ^"  1887, 
and  now  again  in  1905 — she  has  persuaded  vast 
numbers  of  people  that  she  was  meditating  an  attack 


upon  France.  Mr.  Spender  hopes  that  the  German 
Government  will  see  that  this  method  is  exhausted. 
He  also  remarks  upon  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
about  being  consulted  as  a  very  old  tradition  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office.  He  emphatically  de- 
clares :  — 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  German  conspiracy  against  Great 
Britain,  or  in  a  British  conspiracy  against  Germany;  I  believe 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  both  countr.es  would  make 
short  work  of  the  conspirators  if  they  existed,  and  that 
the  relations  of  both  countries  would  be  immeasurably  im- 
proved, to  the  benefit  of  both  and  of  Europe  in  general,  if 
a  little  common  sense  and  Christian  charity  could  be  im- 
ported into  their  dealings  with  each  other.  That  two 
nations  which  particularly  pride  themselves  on  their  good 
sense  and  unemotional  habits  of  mind,  and  which  in  charac- 
ter and  ideals  have  more  in  common  than  almost  any 
other  nations  in  Europe,  should  readily  believe  the  legends 
which  in  each  country  are  current  about  the  other — this  is 
the  real  credulity. 

The  practical  point  of  Mr.  Spender's  paper  is  that 
we  should  omit  no  courtesy,  give  no  anti-German 
bias  to  any  new  understandings,  or  leave  Germans 
ground  for  supposing  we  wish  to  thwart  their  policy. 
And  "  let  us  have  done  with  the  undignified  com- 
plaints and  panics  about  the  German  Navy."  An 
Anglo-German  rapprochement  may  not  be  desirable. 
What  is  needed  is  "  not  to  make  understandings  in 
a  diplomatic  sense,  but  to  remove  misunderstandings 
in  the  ordinary  sense." 

DILLON  ANTIGERMANISSIMT78. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  writes  in  the  Contemporary  on 
Russia  and  Germany.  He  represents  Germany  as 
pretty  well  the  international  Author  of  Evil.  He 
traces  her  sinister  influence  in  practically  all  Euro- 
pean embroilments  since  1863.  Three  times  France 
was  the  objective  of  this  Teutonic  crusade — in  1805, 
in  1877,  in  1905;  twice  England,  during  the  Boer 
War  and  in  December,  1904.  He  states  that  her 
defence  is  always  offensive.  "  The  essence  of 
Germany's  policy  towards  Denmark,  Austria,  France, 
England  would  seem  to  have  been  to  profess  a  pro- 
found fear  of  aggression  from  that  one  of  them 
whose  turn  to  be  crippled  had  come,  and  then  to 
protect  herself  by  an  early  and  sudden  attack."  He 
thus  sums  up  his  indictment:  — 

Germany's  policy  reckons  with  a  complete  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  postulates  this.  Henoe 
her  war-lords  have  been  making  ready  for  campaigns  and 
her  diplomatists  arranging  coalitions,  securing  "benevolent 
neutrality  and  sending  the  most  powerful  and  pa<;iflc 
States  on  wild-goose  chases  in  the  East.  The  experience 
of  Russia,  in  her  capacity  as  Germany's  ally,  has  been 
especially  bitter.  A  mere  catspaw  under  Bismarck,  she 
was  induced  t-o  make  heavy  sacrifices  in  order  to  raise  up 
a  formidable  rival  to  herself,  to  accept  as  pa.vment  for  in- 
estimable services  worthless  parchment  or  debased  coin, 
the  utterance  of  which  brought  her  into  conflict  with  other 
Powers.  Thus  she  was  decoyed  from  Europe  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  result  was  foreseen  disaster  and  forced  inactivity 
for  a  decade.  During  several  years  Alexander  m.,  the 
pacific  and  patriotic  Tsar,  saved  her  from  all  baleful  en- 
tanglements. But  after  his  death  she  was  moved  to  give 
up  Asia  Minor  to  her  German  ally,  and  wildly  to  set  upon 
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the  "  Yellow  Peril."  To  her  the  result  of  that  adventure 
was  a  still  more  complete  disaster,  which  has  crippled  her 
for  ten,  or  it  may  be  fifteen  years,  while  to  Germany  it 
brought  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  fertile  province 
of  China.  And  now  slie  is  adjured  to  join  her  neighbour 
once  more  in  a  coalition  which,  if  successful,  would  end 
in  the  Prussianisation  of  Europe  and  the  banishment  of 
Russia   to   Asia. 

Dr.  Dillon  thus  shortly  indicates  Avhat  he  thinks  is 
the  right  course  to  follow:  — 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  French  and  many  Russians  maintain, 
that  the  Kaiser's  steady  aim  is  to  enable  Germany  to  enact 
in  Europe  the  part  which  Prussia  is  playing  in  Germany, 
then,  of  course,  the  dictates  of  Europeanism,  being  identical 
with  the  promptings  of  enlightened  national  interests, 
should  hinder  his  projected  coalition.  This  doctrine  of 
Europeanism  is  neither  national  selfishness  nor  genuine 
morality,  but  a  tertium  quid  which  tends  to  merge  itself 
in  ethics. 

RUSSIAN    TESTIMONY. 

Dr.  Dillon  quotes  from  the  Slovo  as  follows  ;  — 

The  staunchest  and  most  loyal  Press  defender  of  German 
interests  in  Russia,  the  organ  of  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
Mikhailovich,  writes: — "Germany  is  manifestly  tending  to- 
wards the  annihilation  of  the  all-world  naval  domination 
oi"  "England.  And  that  is  by  no  means  a  transitory  or 
casual  aspect  of  German  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
vital  condition  of  the  entire  political  and  economic  life 
of  the  German  jieople,  and  in  virtue  of  history  the  German 
people  cannot  possibly  renounce  it.  .  .  .  Russia,  very  for- 
tunately for  herself,  can,  without  binding  herself  by  any 
obligations,  give  material  furtherance  to  Germany  in  this 
route." 

He  quotes  also  from  the  Messenger  of  Europe, 
which  he  describes  as  the  most  solid,  moderate,  and 
influential  of  Russian  reviews:  — 

In  Germany  they  absolutely  encouraged  our  dash  in  the 
Far  East,  and  to-day.  after  the  unparalleled  smash-up  of 
our  military  forces,  they  are  again  endeavouring  to  in- 
veigle us  into  new  international  combinations,  directed 
against  England,  on  the  pretext  that  close  ties  bind  ixs  to 
Germany. 

WHO  IS   THE   CULPRIT? 

Lord  Avebury,  calling  attention  to  our  excessive 
national  expenditure  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  says 
we  have  no  important  question  open  with  Russia, 
France  is  friendly,  "  there  can  surely  be  no  question 
of  war  between  us  and  Germany.  Yet  we  are  arming 
as  we  have  never  armed  before.  In  doing  so  we  not 
only  weaken  ourselves,  but  incur  the  moral  responsi- 
bility, I  might  say  the  guilt,  of  additional  armaments 
ill  Europe" :  — 

It  is  often  said  that  our  increased  expenditure  has  been 
forced  on  us  bv  that  of  foreign  countries.  Those  who  say  so 
have  evidently  not  studied  tlie  figures. 

In  our  own  case  there  has  been  on  the  Army  an  in- 
crease of  £24,800  000,  and  on  the  Navy  an  increase  of 
£25  000.000;  or,  taking  the  two  together,  in  round  figures,  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  £50,000,000,  of  wliieli,  however,  only 
£39.000,000  is  shown  in  the  ordinary  estimates.  In  other 
words,  while  Italy  has  increased  her  naval  and  military 
expenditure  by  £1,500,000:  Russia,  £10.800.000;  Germany, 
£8.700,000;  and  France.  £6.000,000.  we  have  increased  ours 
by  £50,000,000.  Thus  these  four  great  countries  put  together 
show  an  increase  of  £27,000,000,  while  ours  by  itself  is 
£50,000,000.  or  nearly  double  that  of  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  put  together.  What  justification  have  we 
for   this  enormous  increase? 

A  GERMAN  MODERATOR. 

Karl  Blind  speaks  up  for  his  native  country  to  his 
adopted  country  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  says 
Eriglishmen  and  Germans  have  never  crossed  swords 
in  hostile  array  on  the  battlefield,  that  they  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  allies,  and  he  deeply 


deplores  the  stirring  up  of  jealousy,  hatred,  and' 
downright  enmity  between  two  kindred  races.  The- 
demand  for  a  German  Navy,  he  reminds  us,  dates 
back  to  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848.  Germany, 
he  says,  needs  her  fleet  to  protect  her  coasts  on  the 
Baltic  and  German  Ocean,  and  her  oversea  trade, 
and  her  colonies.  Even  if  she  became  a  Republic, 
her  naval  policy  would  remain  the  same.  The  writer 
is  very  emphatic  :  — 

If  there  were  any,  intention  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Government  to  attack  England,  I  would  be  the  first  to  de- 
nounce such  a  scheme.  The  German  people  itself  would 
riso  against  the  mad  attempt.  But  there  is  no  such  in- 
tention, no  such  desire.  Everybody  in  Germany  laughs  at 
the   false  alarm. 

He  deplores  any  suggestion  from  England  of  a 
retrocession  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  recalls  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  Englishmen  to  Germany  in  the 
Franco-German  war  and  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war.  He  laughs  at  Herr  Niemann's  "  Coming  Con- 
quest of  England  "  as  a  novel  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. "No  person  in  his  right  mind  dreams  there- 
of an  invasion  of  this  country."  It  is  to  be  ranked 
with  "  The  Battle  of  Dorking."  Despite  all  clamour, 
Germany  has  preserved  the  peace  in  Europe  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  would  be  glad  to  see 
Germany  and  America  in  mutual  goodwill  and  friend- 
ship. 

AN  ITALIAN   STATESMAN'S   VIEW. 

An  Italian  statesman  writes  in  the  National  Review 
on  the  influence  of  the  Far  Eastern  War  on  the 
European  situation.  He  says  that  friendship  for 
England  and  friendship  for  Germany  are  two  leading 
principles  of  Italian  foreign  policy,  but  Italv  is  natu- 
rally rendered  anxious  by  the  ever-increasing  ill-will 
between  the  British  and  German  nations.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  though  their  interests  may  aff"ect 
their  judgment,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  most 
Italian  statesmen  that  there  is  no  vital  political  issue 
likely  to  lead  to  a  serious  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Britain.  He  says,  quite 
calmly,  that  the  German  Navy  is  a  somewhat  arti- 
ficial growth,  which  could  never  seriously  compro- 
mise British  naval  superiority  or  security.  He 
aflSrms,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  the  more 
serious  politicians  of  Germany,  especially  in  the 
Liberal  parties,  hold  also  optimistic  views  as  to  the 
future  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

THE  DISAPPOINTMENTS  OF  GERMANY. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd, 
speaking  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  fleets  and  alliance, 
tries  to  help  us  to  understand  German  irritation, 
which  he  considers  natural,  by  saying:  — 

Years  ago  she  hoped  to  found  a  Colonial  Empire  in 
Africa;  Great  Britain  seized  all  the  territory  worth  having, 
and  Germany  had  to  be  content  with  what  was  left.  A 
decade  or  two  since  her  hopes  shifted  to  the  west.  She 
has  planted  large  colonies  in  South  America,  under  foreign 
flags.  Tlie  United  States  was  brought  to  a  realisation  of 
the  danger  that  Germany  might  find  a  convenient  excuse 
to  seize  territory  in  South  America  and  enforce  a  pro- 
tectorate. The  realisation  of  this  risk  was  immediately 
followed  by  determined  action-Great  Britain  subscribing 
to    the    Monroe    doctrine— which    checkmated    German    am- 
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bition  in  this  direction.  The  United  States  Fleet  has  been 
strengthened,  and  the  German  Government  have  recognised 
that  the  scheme  can  be  pursued  only  at  the  cost  ot  war. 
Repulsed  in  Africa  and  in  America,  Germany,  of  late  years, 
has  been  turning  to  the  Far  East  and  he  ■  actions'  have 
spoken  louder  than  the  assurances  of  her  desire  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  By  the  signing  of  the 
new  agreement  between  Great  Britain  an 3  Japan  all  schemes 
of  territorial  expansion  in  China  by  European  Powers  have 
for  tlie  time  been  rendered  futile,  except,  again,  at  the 
expense  of  war'— absolutely  hopeless  war  in  the  present 
circumstances. 


THE  NEW  LORD  M4Y0W  OF  LONDON. 

In  the  Young  Alan,  which  is  a  good  number, 
containing  papers  on  Scientific  Life  Assurance  by 
Mr.  Budgett  Meakin,  on  Advertising  as  a  Profes- 
sion, and  some  reminiscences  of  Richard  Jefferies, 
the  Wiltshire  naturalist,  there  is  a  sketch  of 
Alderman  W.  Vaughan  Morgan,  the  new  occu- 
pant of  the  Mansion  House,  a  bachelor,  a  Free- 
mason of  dis- 
tinction, and 
an  old  B'.uecoat 
boy,  with  life- 
long associa- 
t  i  o  n  s  with 
Christ's  Hospi- 
tal. Although 
he  has  passed 
the  three-score 
years  and  ten, 
he  is  still  so 
hard  a  worker 
that  he  ap- 
pointed nine 
o'clock  a.m.  for 
his  interviewer. 
His  career  has 
been  mainly 
c  o  m  m  e  r  cial 
and  municipal. 
He  left  Christ's 
Hospital  at  fif- 
teen, and  be- 
came astonish- 
i  n  g  1  y    soon 

chief  cashier  in  a  large  bank  in  Manchester,  which 
he  left  to  join  his  five  brothers  as  general  merchants 
and  bankers.  He  believes  firmly  in  emigration  as  a 
career  for  young  men,  a  career  to  which  more  and 
more  of  them  must  turn  their  attention. 
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A  new  threepenny  illustrated  magazine,  the  Mill- 
gate  Mont/dv,  has  been  started  at  Manchester  this 
month.  The  editor  claims  it  has  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  owned  by  the  democracy,  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  democracy.  Mr.  W.  E.  Axon 
contributes  an  article  on  "  Millgate,  Manchester,  and 
its  Associations,"  and  there  are  articles  by  well- 
known  writers  on  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Democracy 
in  the  States,  the  Decay  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment, and  Parliament  and  the  People. 


M.    DELCASSE'S   DISMISSAL: 

Its  True  Inwardness. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  "  Perseus  "  writes  on 
France  and  the  Equipoise  of  Europe.  The  writer 
says  that  our  own  naval  expenditure,  now  standing 
at  ;^36, 000,000  annually,  cannot  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. He  prophesies  that  a  moment  will  almost 
certainly  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  de- 
cades when  France  will  hold  the  casting  vote  be- 
tween England  and  Germany.  Germany's  aim  is  to 
be  predominant,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Against  this 
European  menace  M.  Delcasse  had,  the  writer  main- 
tains, employed  in  the  interests  of  his  own  country 
the  traditions  of  Bismarckian  statesmanship,  "  and 
gradually  brought  the  whole  methods  of  German 
mechanism  to  a  temporary  standstill."  M.  Delcasse, 
it  is  recalled,  has  held  power  during  seven  years 
marked  by  crises  of  extreme  danger.  He  took  office 
on  the  eve  of  the  Fashoda  crisis,  when  the  Dreyfus 
affair  had  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  Republic  to 
the  lowest  point.  His  record  has  been  more  dis- 
tinguished and  less  controversial  than  that  of  any 
other  foreign  statesman.  He  had  no  aim  to  isolate 
Germany,  but  worked  to  restore  the  power  and  free- 
dom of  France  as  well  as  the  general  peace.  The 
Anglo-French  Convention,  the  entente  cordiale,  and 
the  approaching  exclusion  of  Russia  from  Manchuria 
foiled  the  German  policy  of  promoting  antagonism 
betAveen  France  and  England,  or  England  and 
Russia.  The  Morocco  question  was  merely  an  occa- 
sion. Germany  wished  to  hit  a  hard  blow  some- 
where. 

THE   QUESTION   BEFOBE    THE    FEENCH    CABINET. 

The  writer  says:  — 

■  If  you  give  way  to-day,  you  will  be  obliged  to  give  way 
again  to-morrow;  you  will  alwaj'S  be  obliged  to  give  way." 
Among  words  of  which  the  authenticity  is  questioned,  the 
truth  and  force  of  these  are  not.  The  French  Cabinet  of 
June  6th  was  brought  face  to  face  witb  ^e  reality  of  the 
moral  and  diplomatic  situation  created  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  nation  of  39,000,000  on  one  side  of  the  Vosges 
and  a  nation  of  61,000,000  upon  the  other.  In  this  crisis 
M.  Delcasse  and  his  colleagues  had  to  consider  (1)  whether 
war  would  probably  occur  if  the  Kaiser's  will  were  re- 
sisted: and  (2)  whether  the  conditions  of  such  a  war  would 
justify  French  statesmen  in  incurring  it. 

The  writer  opines  :  — 

It  is  certain  that  England,  were  France  attacked  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  agreement  between  them,  would  have  been 
bound  to  give  the  Republic  the  whole  of  her  support.  The 
Kaiser  at  the  best  would  have  had  no  assistance  from  any 
Continental  Power  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  France.  At 
the  worst  the  intervention  of  Russia,  at  least  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  France,  would  have  been  inevitable.  We 
must  conclu-le  upon  the  whole  that  had  the  French  Cabinet 
Council  of  June  6th  had  another  result,  and  had  France 
stood  firm  behind  her  Minister,  war  would  not  have  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  Republic  would  have  realised  in  peace  that 
electrifyine'  return  of  self-confidence  which,  if  it  ever  comes 
aeain  to  the  French  temperament,  will  make  a  new  nation 
in  a  day. 

DR.   DILLON'S  VERSION. 

Dr.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Contemporary,  has  no 
doubt  as  to  what  happened  in  June.     He  snys  war 
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has  been  steadily  and  circumspectly  prepared  for 
ever  since  Prussia  had  identified  herself  with  Ger- 
many. The  only  question  was  whether  the  objective 
should  be  France  first  and  Britain  afterwards,  or 
vice  versa.     Of  many  instances  he  says:  — 

The  most  striking  of  Jill  was  perhaps  the  latest:  war  just 
to  break  up  the  Anglo-French  entente.  That  understanding 
made  for  peace,  as  everybody  knew.  Count  von  Bulow  had 
publicly  said  so  himself  in  the  Keichstag.  Yet  it  was  in 
order  to  disso  ve  that  guarantee  of  peace  tliat  Germany  was 
about  to  declare  war  against  France,  relying  upon  Eng- 
land s  aloofness.  No  treaty  then  shall  be  made  in  Western 
or  Central  Europe  without  the  Kaiser's  sanction?  From  a 
well-informed  ambassador  M.  Delcass6  learned  that  Wil- 
?  M-  ¥•  ^^o^ld  regard  an  Anglo-French  Alliance  as  a  caam 
mil  And  it  was  not  concluded.  "  If  you  wish  to  become 
England  8  ally,"  the  Kaiser  virtually  said,  "my  troops  will 
invade  your  territory." 

Again  he  says  :  — 

War  with  France  was  again  in  sight,  the  alternative  being 
the  dissolution  of  peace  guarantees  as  embodied  in  the 
Anglo-French  understanding  and  the  virtual  dictation  by 
Germany  of  France's  foreign  policy  in  future.  This  time 
Great  Britain's  friendship  and  lojalty  stood  the  French 
IJeoiJTe  in  good  stead.  What  passed  between  M.  Gambon 
and  Lord  Lansdowue  is  unknown,  but  it  is  virtually  cer- 
tain that  France  received  an  assurance  similar  to'  that 
which  Russia  gave  her  in  1875  and  1887.  Germany,  informed 
of  this  decision,  which  she  had  not  expect-ed,  changed  her 
tactics  radically.  That  same  week  the  long  drawn  negotia- 
tions between  France  and  her  adversary  came  to  a  satis- 
tactory  end,  and  within  another  week  gall  was  turned  to 
honey,  and  Prince  von  Biilow,  whose  Press  messages  had 
until  then  been  spreading  dismay  throughout  Europe,  for- 
mally declared  to  journalistic  hodmen  that  the  policy  of 
his  august  Sovereign  was  inspired  solely  by  love  of  peace, 
and  even  by  exaggerated  respect  for  the  riglits  of  others. 

A   STATESMAN   BENT  ON   WAR. 

Mr.  Karl  Blind,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
IS  very  explicit  on  the  causes  of  the  rupture.  He 
says  :  — 

To  uphold  peaceful  relations  with  France  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  the  German  nation  and  its  Government, 
or  that,  even  the  opponents  of  the  latter  at  home  are 
quite  aware.  To  bring  about  war,  in  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, has  been  tlie  prettv  well  avowed  aim  of  M.  Del- 
casse's  Moroccan  policy.  This  fact  was  known  months  ago 
immediately  after  his  fall,  to  those  who  had  a  trustworthy 
report  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  Cabinet  Council  at 
Paris,  which  ended  in  the  instantaneous  dismissal  of  that 
Minister.  M.  Delcass^  himself,  in  an  interview  afterwards, 
made  a  tolerably  frank  confession  in  the  same  sense.  He 
prided  himself  on  his  fatal  design. 


Tropical  Industry  by  Torchlight. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Quiver  Mr.  D.  L.  Wool- 
mer  describes  mission  work  in  British  Honduras,  and 
gives  a  deplorable  picture  of  impiety  and  profligacy. 
Mahogany  has  been  one  of  the  leading  products  of 
the  Colony.  The  negroes  "  usually  require  seven 
yoke  of  steer  to  draw  each  low  truck,  which  conveys 
one  mahogany  tree.  Owing  to  the  heat,  the  work  is 
done  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
day.  A  ])rocession  winding  down  a  truck  pass  to 
bring  in  their  spoil  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Robin- 
son, one  of  the  most  picturesque  sights  he  has  ever 
.seen.  Each  driver  holds  a  pine  torch  to  light  the 
way ;  but  before  the  tall,  well-set-up  black  forms 
come  into  view  their  voices  can  be  heard  calling  the 
oxen  each  bv  its  own  name." 


AFTER   THE   WAR. 

EFFECT   ON    ASIA. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  describes  •'  Some  Results  ot 
the  War  "  in  the  North  American  Review.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  peace  ^vill  endure.  Russia  is  not 
likely  to  disturb  it.  Japan,  he  think?,  is  a  Power 
•■  irrevocably  established."  In  a  tone  of  familiar 
appreciation  he  says:  — 

She  has  placed  a  million  soldiers  on  the  mainland  in 
.\sia,  and  every  one  ot  those  soldiers  seems  to  be  a  Bayard 
Their  cheerful  and  passionate  contempt  for  death,  "their 
capacity  to  sustain  every  extreme  of  climate  and  every 
kind  of  fatigue,  added  to  their  intelligence  and  their  bra- 
very, make  the  experts  doubt  whether  as  units  the  Japanese 
soldiers  have,  or  ever  have  had,  an.V  superiors.  We  have 
seen,  too.  that  Japan  can  display  an  administrative  efli- 
ciency  which  is  not  only  unique  in  Asiatic  history,  but 
except  perhaps  Gernuuiy,  unrivalled  anywhere. 

IN   PERSIA   AND  INDIA. 

He  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

Europe  and  America  have  also  to  face  and  acknowledge 
this  unquestionable  and  staggering  fact,  that  Asia  has 
found  a  leader,  and  that  something  like  a  thrill  of  recogni- 
tion and  understanding  has  passed  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
Peking.  I  read  a  few  months  ago  the  translation  of  a 
letter  written  to  a  well-known  Persian  newspaper  by  ;i 
Persian  patriot.  In  it  the  writer  suggested  to  his  countr> - 
men  the  advantages  of  a  commercial  alliance  between 
Japan  and  Persia;  of  making  their  military  purchases  in 
Japan;  of  sending  Persian  students  to  Japan  for  military, 
naval  and  other  kinds  of  education ;  and  of  requisitioning 
the  services  of  Japanese  officers  for  the  training  of  Persian 
troops  in  the  arts  of  modern  warfare.  In  India  the  effect 
of  the  rise  of  Japan  has  been  not  only  to  increase  the 
number  of  Indian  students  who  repair  to  Tokyo  for  in- 
struction, but  to  suggest  a  parallel  that  the  Englisli 
rulers  of  the  country  cannot  view  without  some  disquietude. 
Indian  opinion  has,  I  believe,  warmly  approved  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  as  an  example  of  English  liberalit.v  and 
of  English  preference  lor  the  realities  over  the  sliams  of 
civilisation;  but,  undoubtedl.v.  the  Japanese  successes  have 
very  widely  sown  the  idea  that,  if  they  too  were  "free, 
Indians  miglit  do  as  the  Japanese  have  done.  But  it  is,  of 
course,  in  China  that  the  results  of  the  victory  of  Japan 
will  he  (leeiMJSt  and  most  numerous. 

JAPAN'S   ELIZ.VBETHAN    EPOCH; 

The  dignity  of  Japan,  he  says,  will  prevent  her 
always  acquiescing  in  tlie  exclusion  laws  enforced 
against  her  subjects  in  Australia,  British  Columbia, 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States.  She  might  not  fight 
to  get  the  statutes  repealed,  but  might  boycott  the 
trade  or  the  subjects  of  the  excluding  Powers.  But 
she  has  shown  no  aggressive  intentions.  The  writer 
closes  with  the  j>ensive  remark:  — 

The  time  may  come  when  she  may  look  back  upon  to-day 
as  the  brightest  moment  of  her  history.  The  materialism 
of  prosperity  and  success,  and  tlie  class  contentiousness 
that  it  swiftly  develops,  are  the  foes  from  whom  slie  has 
most  to  fear.  They  may  relax  the  national  fibre,  make 
inroads  on  that  sense  of  national  cohesion  now  so  proudlv 
vivid,  and  place  a  set  of  lower  ideals  in  competition  witi) 
the  spirit  of  pristine  patriotism.  This  is  Japan's  Eliza- 
bethan epoch.  We  shall  not  know  till  she  has  been  tested 
by  generations  of  success  whether  the  self-indulgence,  the 
vulgaritv.  and  the  party  ejiirit  of  the  Victorian  S'zc  ar*' 
also  to  be  hera. 


Karl  Storck,  writing  in  Westermann  for  October 
on  the  Musical  Plducation  of  the  People,  notices  tht* 
work  of  Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze,  the  Swiss  composer. 
His  ideas  for  the  reform  of  the  method  of  musical 
instniction  imparted  to  children  are  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  Geneva  Conservatoire,  where  h^  is  a 
teacher. 
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IS  SOUTH   AFRICA   UNIFYING? 

Mr.  G.  Seymour  Fort  writes  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  on  the  situation  in  South  Africa.  The  writer 
declares  that  "  mere  emotionalists  like  Mr.  Stead, 
whose  passion  for  minor  nationalities  blinds  them  to 
every  other  consideration,  maintain  that  the  Boer  is 
really  an  open  book  which  he  who  runs  may  read;" 
whereas  a  man  who  has  lived  amongst  Boer  families 
for  the  past  twenty-seven  years  is  only  just  begin- 
ning to  understand  them  at  the  end.  Mr.  Stead  is 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  Boer  is  a  book  sealed 
with  seven  seals  to  those  Avho  view  him  from  the  so- 
called  Loyalist  standpoint,  which  has  been  too  often 
a  standpoint  of  mingled  truculence,  timidity,  and 
mendacity.  But  sympathy  and  frank  recognition  of 
equality  will  see  further  into  the  Boer's  mind  in 
twenty-seven  days  than  suspicion  in  as  piany  years. 

DR.    JAMESON'S   CHARM. 

However,  Mr.  Fort  evidently  desires  to  convey  a 
cheering  impression  of  progress  in  South  Africa.  He 
says  :  — ■ 

In  Oape  Colony  a  better  ajid  more  companionable  feeling 
has  prevailed  between  the  two  political  parties,  tbe  Pro- 
gressives and  the  Bond,  during  this  session  than  for  many 
years  past.  AlthouKJi  this  reflects  a  decrease  of  racial  bit- 
terness and  unnei^hbourliness  throusliout  the  country— it 
has  undoubtedly  been  stimulated  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
b.v  Dr.  Jameson's  wonderful  personality  and  untirinsr  tact, 
which  has  won  him  respect,  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
respect   from   all   sorts   and   conditions   of   men. 

But  the  Bond  itself,  under  the  influence  of  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  De  "VVaal,  appears  to  be  altering  its  principles  in  the 
direction  of  a  national  Afrikander  policy,  in  order  to 
represent  the  views  of  aU  those,  whetlier  British  or  Dutch, 
whose    children    will    inherit   the    country. 

In  the  Cape  Colony,  therefore,  he  reckons  we  have 
an  improvement  of  feeling  between  the  two  races. 

A   HAPPY   FAMILY  '    IN  ORANGIA. 

In  the  Orange  River  Colony  good  rains  and  good 
rrop  prospects  have  deepened  a  desire  for  political 
rest.  The  editor  of  the  Friend,  an  opponent  of  Lord 
Milner's  policy,  has  declared  that  race  animosity  and 
party  distinctions  are  vanishing,  the  Colony  is  be- 
ginning to  be  a  happy  family.  No  doubt,  the  writer 
avers,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Het- 
\'nlkers,  "  especially  those  who  made  money  during 
the  war,  who  in  the  back  of  their  minds  intend  to 
fight  again  if  opportunity  offers."  But  Het-volk  is 
simply  a  militarv  organisation  for  commandeering 
votes. 

The  paper  seems  intended  to  serve  two  purposes, 
one  electoral,  the  other  financial.  To  quote  the 
writer^s  own  words  :  — 

The  new  Redistribution.  Bill  must  be  passed  in  the  Cape, 
and.  every  nerve  strained  to  obtain  a  Progressive  majority 
in  the  Transvaal. 

The  experiment  of  Representative  Government  under  these 
conditions  is  a  difilcult  one,  and  any  ilMimetl  interference 
during  the  next  few  months,  especially  in  the  matter  of  a 
war  eontribution  from  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  is  likely 
to  diminish  indefinitely  the  ranks  of  those  fighting  for 
the  permanent  progress  of  the  country,  and  to  give  direct 
support  to  the  reacting  forces  .of  dislo.yal  intrigue  and  a 
racial  antagonism  based  upon  tribal  ideas. 


SPENDTHRIFT  JOHN   BULL 

Lord  Avebury,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  writes 
on  the  exce.ssive  national  expenditure  of  this  country. 
He  says  that  in  the  last  ten  years  our  total  of  exports 
and  imports  have  increased  by  ;^220,ooo,ooo  ster- 
ling, our  exports  by  ^75,000,000  in  ten  years.  Per 
head,  our  commerce  has  increased  from  jQi"]  in 
1894  to  ;^2i  in  1904.  Unfortunately  pauperism  has 
increased  in  that  period  from  260  per  10,000  of  the 
population  to  263. 

RATES. 

The  local  expenditure  in  the  sixties  was  about 
;^36,ooo,ooo ;  in  1901-2  it  was  ;^i  44,000,000.  The 
average  rate  per  head  has  risen  in  England  and 
Wales  62  per  cent.,  the  average  debt  95  per  cent., 
the  average  rate  per  pound  of  valuation  61  per  cent. 
Local  rates  paid  by  railways  have  increased  200  per 
cent,  in  twelve  years.  Yet  local  authorities  are  not 
paying  their  way. 

TAXES. 

Taxes  have  gone  up  with  appalling  rapidity :  — 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  "  Statistical  Ab- 
i=tract      of  1905,  sliow  how  rapid  the  increase  has  been:  — 

National   Expenditure. 

1890-1     £88,50U,000 

1894-5  94,500,000 

1899-1900     133,700,000 

1904-t)  142,000.000 

If  we  add  amounts  intercepted  and  not  paid  in  to 
the  Exchequer,  the  total  State  expenditure  last  year 
was  ;^i 7 6,953,000.  After  analysing  these  figures, 
his  lordship  proceeds:  — 

But  the  most  serious  item  of  all  is  undoubtedly  the  in- 
crease in  our  military  and  naval  expenditure,  which  has 
risen  from  £36.630,000  ten  years  ago  to  no  less  than 
£86,630,000,    an   increase   of  £50,000,000. 

THE  CURSE   OF   AN   ARMED  PEACE. 

Since  1898-9  the  Army  expense  has  risen  by  the 
immense  sum  of  ;^9, 156,000.  All  this  means  a  loss 
of  ela-sticity  in  financial  reserve.  "  As  we  are  spend- 
ing ^177,000,000,  paying  is.  Income  Tax,  and  bor- 
rowing over  ^2,000,000  in  time  of  peace,  what  is 
the  prospect  in  time  of  war?"  These  crushing  bur- 
dens probably  give  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  and  our  Colonies  an  advantage  of  something 
like  15  per  cent,  over  those  at  home.  After  pointing 
out  that  we  have  increased  our  fighting  expenditure 
in  ten  years  by  an  amount  nearly  double  that  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Italy  put  together,  he  says:  — 

Our  gigantic  armaments  injure  us  in  three  ways— firstly, 
by  the  increased  taxation  they  involve;  secondly,  from 
their  effect  on  the  moral  character  of  the  nation;  ana 
thirdly  by  tempting  other  countries  to  follow  our  example 
we  impoverish  them,  and  cause  them  to  be  less  valuable 
customers  for  our  products. 

•  THE  REALLY  RULING  DEITY.  ' 

Then  follow  some  very  wise  words:  — 
In  one  sense  there  is  no  foreign  country.  The  Govern- 
ments no  doubt  are  separate  and  independent,  but  our 
interests  are  all  interwoven.  If  Prance  has  a  good  vintage 
we  get  better  wine  at  a  lower  price,  .and  the  French  are 
thus  able  to  buy  more  of  our  produce.  'Ihe  greatest  Britisii 
interest  is  the  peace,  and  I  may  add  the  prosperity,  of  the 
■world. 
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A  Japanese  statesman  is  reported  to  have  said  Uiat  as 
long  as  they  oiuy  sent  us  beautiiul  works  ot  art  we  looked 
on  Japan  as  a  sem. -barbarous  country:  now  they  have  shot 
thousands  of  Russians  we  rec-ognise  them  as  a  truly  civilised 
nation.  We  claim  that  Europe  is  Christian,  but  the  really 
rulin?  Deity  is  Mars — the  heathen  God  of  War.  Europe  is 
an  armsd  camp;  we  have  most  of  the  evils  of  war  (except 
bloodsiied)  even  in  times  of  peace.  In  fact,  we  have  no  real 
peace;  it  is  only  a  truce,  embittered  by  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion. 

No  wonder,  he  says,  that  unemployment  is  in- 
creasing, if  we  spend  130  millions  sterling  in  rates 
and  taxes  more  than  was  spent  thirty  years  ago.  We 
have  that  amount  less  to  spend  on  ordinary  employ- 
ing power. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CONTROL. 

Lord  Avebury  laments  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' control  over  the  national  expenditure  has  been 
very  mach  weakened,  even  fatally  reduced.  In  the 
Independent  Review  Reginald  McKenna,  M.P.,  de- 
plores the  decay  of  Treasury  control  over  our  grow- 
ing expenditure.  It  is  a  superstition  to  suppose  that 
the  House  of  Commons  exercises  this  control.  The 
late  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  the  Treasury  had  ob- 
tained a  position  like  that  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuart  dynasty;  it  has  the  power 
of  the  purse.  Latterly,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
protests  of  the  Treasury  are  overborne  by  masterful 
Prime  Ministers.     Mr.   McKenna   says:  — 

Against  this  pressure  the  Treasury  has  nothing  but  its 
departmental  author. ty  to  assert;  it  gets  no  backing,  as  it 
miiiht,  from  the  support  of  a  committee  of  the  House.  'Ihe 
only  finance  committee  which  we  have  at  present  is  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee,  the  very  fact  of  whose  exist- 
ence, apart  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  does 
its  work,  greatly  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-Gieneral.  But  its  duties  relate  solely  to  the 
audit  of  the  accounts;  the  public  money  has  been  voted 
and  spent  long  before  it  comes  under  the  Committee's 
purview.  An  equally  strong  committee,  whether  permanent 
or  set  up  for  particular  occasions  only,  might  he  appointed, 
with  advantage,  to  advise  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  such  matters  relating  to  the  Estimates  as  he  miglit 
think  it  expedient  to   lay  before   it. 

The  Over-Laudation  of  Japan. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  the  ^writer  of  "  Musings 
Without  Method  "  protests  against  the  fashion  of  re- 
garding Japan  as  the  embodiment  of  all  perfections. 
To  institute  a  comparison  between  ourselves  and  the 
Japanese  is  to  set  at  nought  the  lessons  of  history. 
Japan  has  thriven  on  imitation,  and  for  that  very 
reason  she  can  never  be  a  model  to  the  older 
nations :  — 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  Japan  can  never  be  an 
example  to  the  Western  nations.  In  the  first  place,  her 
citizens  have  that  fine  contempt  of  death  which  comes  only 
from  a  contempt  of  life.  In  the  second  place,  Japan,  with 
all  her  enlightenment  and  adaptability,  has  remained  an 
absolute  tyranny. 


In  the  November  Connoisseur  Mr.  George  Rose 
writes  an  article  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Pianoforte, 
from  the  early  Persian  dulcimer,  the  wires  of  which 
were  struck  with  two  sticks,  and  the  clavichord  or 
keyed  dulcimer  for  which  Bach  wrote  his  preludes 
and  fugues,  to  the  pianoforte  of  to-day — and  the 
ingenious  mechanical  or  automatic  pianoforte-players 
which  have  lately  become  popular. 


LORD   DUNRAVEN   ON  THE   IRISH    DEADLOCK. 

The  Irish  Land  Purchase  Deadlock  is  the  subject 
of  a  comprehensive  survey  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraveii 
in  the  horinightly  Review.  He  complains  that  the 
Treasury  neglected  to  give  the  Commissioners  effi- 
cient clerical  help  and  installed  them  in  meagre 
offices  in  Dublin, 

WANT   OF   STAFF. 

The  rush  of  applications  for  sale  was  so  great  as 
to  overwhelm  the  Commissioners.  On  the  first  of 
last  June  10,000  agreements  had  not  been  posted  in 
the  ledgers,  as  there  was  not  the  staff  to  do  the 
work.  Interest  was  not  regularly  and  punctually  col- 
lected or  handed  over  :  — 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Land  Act  was  placed  on 
the  statute  book,  and  at  the  end  of  July  last  the  number 
of  originating  applications  was  80  great  that  the  Commis- 
sioners will  require  a  sum  of  over  £24,659,299  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  while  at  this  date  sales  to  the  extent  of 
only  £6,9A584  had  been  completed. 

WANT   OF   CASH. 

This  block  is  due  to  the  restriction  imposed  by 
Mr.  Wyndham,  to  the  effect  that  during  the  first 
three  years  not  more  than  five  millions'  worth  of  land 
stock  should  be  floated  annually.  This  lack  of 
money  compels  the  tenant  to  pay  more  than  the  3^ 
per  cent,  on  the  purchase  price  by  way  of  purchase 
annuity.     The  landlord  also  suffers:  — 

Land  in  Ireland  is  heavily  mortgaged,  the  rate  of  interest 
varying  from  4  pe.-  cent,  to  6  per  cent.  Until  a  landlord 
or  his  trustees,  can  handle  the  purchase-money  and  pay  ofT 
morteages,  he  may  have  to  find  6  per  cent.,  whereas  he  is 
receiving  from  the  tenants  only  3i  per  cent,  on  the  pur- 
chase-price minus  the  "bonus. 

As  he  cannot  afford  to  make  a  loss  of  the  differ- 
ence, he  is  driven  either  to  refuse  to  sell  or  to  de- 
mand higher  terms  from  his  tenants.  In  this  waiting 
period  there  is  besides  to  all  concerned  great  con- 
fusion and  annoyance. 

NO  EXODUS  OF  LANDED  GENTRY. 

The  interim  report  of  the  Estates  Commissioners 
contains,  however,  one  gratifying  statement:  — 

Practically  in  all  cases  owners  are  retaining  their  houses 
and  demesne  lands,  and  the  Commissioners  note  that  the  e 
is  no  indication  whatever  of  an  exodus  on  the  part  of  the 
landed  gentry  a.'ter  the  sale  of  their  estates.  Tliis  welcome 
statement  sets  at  rest  the  fears  which  were  entertained 
that  as  soon  as  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  obtained  the 
purchase-money  for  their  properties,  they  would  shake  the 
dusi  of  their  native  country  from  their  feet,  and  settle 
down  and  spend  their  incomes  elsewhe  e — a  result  which, 
for  financial  and  other  reasons,  would  have  been  a  most 
grievous   disaster   to    the    country. 

EVICTED  TENANTS  AND  CONGESTED  DISTRICTS. 

For  the  reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants,  out  of 
4626  applications  received  only  151  tenants  had 
been  replaced.  The  Act  is  making  little  progress 
in  the  West,  where  conditions  are  most  painful. 
Connaught  had  sent  in  applications  numbering  5107 
as  against  16,096  from  Ulster.  By  insisting  that  no 
vendor  or  class  of  vendors  shall  be  given  preference 
over  any  other  vendor  or  class  of  vendors,  priority 
has  been  ^ven  to  the  applications  for  sale  by  the 
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landlord  direct  to  the  tenant,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  important  cases  of  bankrupt  estates  or  estates 
sold  to  the  Commissioners  for  resale  to  tenants. 

REPEAL  BY  ADMINISTRAIIVE  ORDER. 

As  regards  migration,  the  regulation  of  the  Execu- 
tive has  practically  repealed  the  Act.  His  lordship 
adds  the  following  significant  remark :  — 

Only  in  Ireland  could  the  administrators  of  an  Act  thus 
go  behind  the  intention  of  Parliament,  and  rob  a  statute 
of  its  legitimate  meaning  and  intention.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing would  not  be  attempted  in  England;  if  it  were,  it  would 
not  be   tolerated  for  a  moment. 

"THE   ONLY   EEMEDY." 

Lord  Dunraven  next  points  out  the  national 
danger  and  the  costliness  of  delay.  While  land  pur- 
chase is  incomplete,  the  Land  Judges'  Court  goes 
on  costing  ^135,000  a  year,  the  Land  Commission 
costing  ;^i 78,000  a  year,  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  also  involving  expense.    He  adds  :  — 

My  impression  is  that  if  the  whole  transfer  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  could  be  completed  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  if  the  annual  sum  requisite  to  pay  interest  on, 
and  provide  a  sinking  fund  for,  the  amount  of  loss  sus- 
tained on  floating  the  necessary  loans  were  placed  upon 
the  votes,  the  addition  to  the  Estimates  would  be  to  a 
lai'ge  extent,  perhaps  entirely,  neutralised  by  the  economy 
effected  by  natural  extinction  of  these  various  Courts  aud 
Boards. 

The  writer  insists  that  "  Cash  is  the  only  remedy." 
Even  under  the  new  arrangement  made  with  the 
Treasury,  "by  the  end  of  1906  cash  will  have  been 
provided  to  satisfy  agreements  entered  into  up  to 
the  end  of  1904.  The  Treasury  will  be  two  years 
in  arrear.c,  and  fresh  agreements  will  have  piled  up." 
The  Act  is  a  partial  failure,  chiefly  for  lack  of 
monev. 

IRELAND   SLIPPING  BACKWARD. 

His  lordship  declares  that  Ireland  is  undergoing 
a  moral  set-back  :  — • 

Much  was  expected  of  the  Land  Act.  Now  it  is  "  hung 
up,"  and,  in  the  meantime,  Ireland  is  slipping  backward. 
Year  by  year  her  population  is  decreasing;  year  by  year 
emigrant  ships  are  taking  the  best  of  her  people,  men- 
tallv  and  physically,  away  from  her  shores:  and  year  by 
year  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  population  is  wending 
its  way  into  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  tuberculosis  is 
writing  the  death-warrant  of  tens  of  thousands.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  claim  the  Land  Act  as  a  potential  remedy 
for  all  Ireland's  ills.  It  is  an  essential  part  and  preliminary 
of  a  cure. 

A  HINT. 

What  that  cure  is  to  be  is  hinted  at  in  the  closing 
lines  of  the  article: — • 

The  Act  proved  the  inestimable  value  of  the  legislative 
union  and  the  goodwill  of  Parliament  and  of  the  British 
people.  Its  administration  indicates  the  inefHcien'cy  of 
bureaucratic  and  departmental  government,  and  the  neces- 
attv  of  such  reforms  as  vrill  give  Irishmen  a  direct  and 
effective  voice   in  the  management  of  Irish   affairs. 


In  the  Sunday  Strand  Mr.  George  T.  B.  Davis  has 
an  interesting  paper,  fully  illustrated,  on  Mr.  Evan 
Roberts  and  Wales  revisited  after  the  Revival,  of 
which  the  writer  has  nothing  but  good  to  say. 


A   PLEA   FOR   AN   ANGL0-FRENCH=AMER1CAN 
ENTENTE. 

By  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

In  the  North  American  Review  the  great  millionaire 
states  the  case  for  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo- 
French-American  understanding.  With  a  charac- 
teristic eye  to  the  economic  factor,  Mr.  Carnegie 
points  out  that  the  natural  genius  of  the  French  is 
artistic.  In  the  products  of  art  she  stands  supreme 
and  unrivalled.  Britain  and  America  produce  the 
coarser  articles  needed  by  the  world,  and.  therefore 
come  into  no  competition  with  her.  America  is 
draw'n  to  France  by  lasting  gratitude  for  her  help 
at  the  birthtime  of  the  Republic.  The  separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  France  is  adduced  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  as  another  influence  which  has  strengthen- 
ed the  bonds  between  the  two  nations.  Mr.  Car- 
negie proceeds  to  develop  the  reasons  for  an  Anglo- 
American  entente-  America  will  not,  within  a  mea- 
surable time,  compete  with  France  or  with  Britain 
in  the  finest  grades  of  textile  manufactures.  Her 
province  is  at  present  "  to  manufacture  common 
qualities  for  the  masses."  Britain's  refusal  to  take 
action  with  the  other  Powers  against  America  in 
the  Spanish-American  war,  Mr.  Carnegie  says,  im- 
pressed the  American  people  as  no  other  act  of  the 
Homeland  had  done — "  fairly  captured  the  heart  of 
the  American  people." 

THREE  REPUBLICS! 

Mr.  Carnegie  thus  sums  up  his  contention :  — 

Here  then  we  liave  a  trio  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  determined  to  preserve  lasting  peace  among  them- 
selves; built  upon  the  surest  of  all  foundations— different 
careers,  each  best  adapted  to  its  conditions  and  national 
genius;  with  similar  institutions  based  upon  the  same  for- 
mula— ■■  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people' — ^the  creed  and  the  whole  creed  of  repub- 
licanism, two  uncrowned  Republics  where  any  man's  privi- 
lege is  every  man's  right,  one  crowned  Republic  in  which 
the  rule  of  the  people  is  as  clearly  the  supreme  law  as  in 
the  uncrowned  Republics.  The  King,  sitting  by  virtue  of  the 
vote  of  Parliament  and  subject  to  it,  holds  one  of  the  few 
perfect  titles  in  Europe  with  which  no  Republic  can  quarrel. 

It  is.  therefore,  of  three  Republics  we  are  treating— 
another  bond  of  supreme  importance,  as  shielding  them 
from  the  ambitions  of  hereditary  dynasties  and  from  the 
autocratic  rule  of  the  few,  and  leading  them  more  directly 
to   peaceful   and   industrial   development. 

From  every  point  of  view,  no  two  of  the  other  great 
Powers  have  so  much  in  common  or  are  so  free  from  an- 
tagonistic or  rival  aims  as  Britain.  France  and  America. 
No  othtr  three  nations  are  so  entirely  complementary  in 
aims  and  destiny. 

In  this  triad  Mr.  Carnegie  sees  a  potent  lever  for 
the  elevation  of  the  world  from  war  to  peace.  He 
says  :  — ■ 

If  the  world  once  saw  clearly,  for  instancOj  that  these 
three  free  nations  stood  for  peace  through  arbitration 
instead  of  war,  other  nations  would  be  attracted  to  their 
side  from  time  to  time  until  their  appeal  became  too  power- 
ful to  be  disregarded.  The  co-operation  of  France,  Britain 
and  America,  a  unit  for  all  that  tells  for  peace  among 
nations  and  for  higher  civilisation,  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
one  of  the  distinctive  notes  in  the  world  politics  of  the 
Twentieth    Century. 

AND   WHY  NOT   GERMANY  TOO.? 

He  would  fain  include  Germany  also,  and  does 
not  shrink  from  hoping  peaceful  things  from  the 
Kaiser :  — 
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Would  we  oould  flatter  ourselves  that  there  would  be 
added  to  this  peaceful  union,  some  day  soon,  the  Teutonic 
Power,  kindred  with  Britain  and  America— that  we  migrbt 
feel  that  war  between  Germany  and  France.  America,  or 
Britain  were  as  unthinkable  as  it  has  become  between  the 
three  latter  Powers.  Militarism  would  then  have  received 
its  death-blow,  and  Europe  would  soon  be  as  free  from  its 
huge  armies  as  America. 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 

"  Pro  Patria,"  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  ex- 
presses grave  doubts  about  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty.  He  is  dismayed  to  find  this  Alliance,  made 
by  a  moribund  Government,  hastily  blessed  by 
Liberal  leaders.  He  regards  it  as  confession  to  the 
world  that  Great  Britain  is  afraid  of  some  Power, 
and  for  India's  sake  needs  an  ally.  He  thinks  that 
this  is  a  proof  of  decadence  in- the  governing  classes 
rather  than  in  the  people  as  a  whole.  He  asks  how 
the  Treaty  will  affect  the  Province  of  Shantung,  to 
which  Germany  lays  claim.  He  laments  that  the 
Eastern  markets,  once  in  our  hands,  are  now  being 
captured  from  our  countrymen  by  those  supported 
by  Governments  and  Consuls.  We  have,  he  says, 
"  abdicated  our  ancient  pre-eminence  of  bold  and 
fearless  nationhood  before  the  whole  Eastern  world 
by  engaging  in  an  Alliance  wherein  we  have  secured 
Orientals  to  fight  our  battles."  We  could  have  turned 
Russia  out  of  Port  Arthur  without  resistance  on  their 
part,  but  we  did  not ;  hence  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
ind  other  wars.  The  writer  deplores  our  various 
its  of  unreasoning  admiration  for  this  and  that 
nation.  "  Not  so  long  ago  we  were  believers  in  the 
perfection  of  everything  Ge^rman.  To-day  it  is  the 
Japan  craze."    We  know  very  little  of  Japan  :  — 

Whether  Engrland  will  profit  commercially  by  the  alliance 
is  open  to  the  erravest  doubt;  the  trade  nlums  will  reallv 
fall  to  Japan  and  to  America.  But  we  are  to  get  our  quid 
pro  qtw.  for  Japan  is  to  help  us  to  flsrht  our  battles  for 
India.  That  arrangement  is  a  pitiable  object-lesson  for  our 
300.000  000  of  Indian  lellow-subjects,  not  to  sneak  of  the  rest 
of  humanity.  There  are  in  that  part  of  the  British  Empire 
many  millions  of  faithful  warrior  races — Pathans,  S  khs, 
and  Ghoorkas.  These  surely,  if  properly  handled,  could 
repel  any  disturber  or  invader  of  India.  Looked  at  from 
many  aspects,  it  is  a  denlorable  alliance.  Has  the  British 
Empire  like  that  of  old  Rome,  become  enervated  by  luxury, 
solicitous  for  allies  and  the  services  of  mercenary  legions? 

In  the  Alliance,  the  wTiter  maintains,  lurk  many 
dangers,  there  is  a  truce  rather  than  a  perfect  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  Korea  may  give 
trouble ;  China,  "  that  overwhelming  nation,"  may 
wake  :  the  Germans  are  in  Kiaochou.  The  Japanese 
are  disliked  by  nearly  all  their  nearest  neighbours. 
With  every  great  Power  trying  to  find  markets  in 
the  East,  will  there  be  no  cause  for  quarrel  ?  "  The 
British  people,  I  dare  to  think,  would  refuse  to  go 
to  war  with  America,  even  on  behalf  of  the 
Japanese."  It  is,  he  concludes,  an  unrestrained, 
dangerous  Alliance. 

In  the  October  number  of  Velhagen  Friedrich  Falz- 
Fein's  Zoo  at  Ascania  Nova,  in  South  Russia,  comes 
in  for  a  long  description.  The  owner  of  the  collec- 
tion is  a  Russian,  but  partly  of  German  extraction. 


DEATH   AS  A   PSYCHIC   EXPERIENCE. 

In  the  Occult  Review  for  November,  a  very  interest- 
ing number,  Mabel  Collins  writes  of  "the  greatest 
psychic  event  we  know  of  " — death.  Death  of  the 
body,  she  says,  may  come  some  time  after  the  real 
passing  over  of  the  spirit,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria.  She  quotes  many  beautiful 
death-bed  experiences,  among  them  that  of  an  ignor- 
ant sailor  lad :  — 

He  was  rather  afraid  of  death,  as  of  something  serious 
and  unexpected.  He  had  not  thought  to  die  so  voung,  and 
when  the  doctor  told  him  the  end  was  at  hand,  he  gave  a 
terrible  cry  as  of  despair.  But  that  first  distess  passed 
away,  and  he  told  me  that,  though  he  was  disappointed 
at  having  to  go  before  he  had  really  begun  to  live,  still  he 
did  not  mind  much — only  he  was  a  little  afraid,  because  '  ♦^ 
had  not  always  been  good.  He  seemed  to  think  he  shon  1 
be  quite  unable  to  know  what  to  do  when  he  left  his  bo  ly 
— but  just  at  the  very  end  he  whispered  with  difiQculty:  "It 
is  all  rieht;  I  can  get  up.  They  are  letting  down  a  rope 
to  me;  I  can  get  up  by  that." 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  spirit  begins 
its  spiritual  experience  long  before  the  body  has 
ceased  to  be  in  pain:  — 

In  the  long  periods  of  unconsciousness  it  may  be  far 
away  tasting  the  pleasure  of  that  freedom  which  is  soon 
to  be  entered  upon  completely.  A  great  and  dreadful  lone- 
liness often  descends  upon  the  watcher  when  the  dying 
person  has  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  or  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  opiate;  it  is  as  though  the  spirit  has  gone  up 
— up  on  white  wings,  or  golden  stairs,  and  desires  not  to 
be  drawn  back  again.  Once  more  the  eyes  open  with  con- 
sciousness in  them  and  a  look  of  love,  but  only  for  a 
moment  or  a  little  while.  Already  the  parting  has  taken 
place.  A  cu  ious  thing  was  said  once  by  a  dying  woman. 
She  had  been  unconscious  for  some  time,  and  her  husband 
brought  her  back  to  this  life  by  a  strong  restorative.  She 
looked  at  him  reproachfully  and  said,  "Why  have  you 
brought  me  back?  I  have  such  a  steep  hill  to  climb,  and 
I  had  nearly  got  to  the  top  when  you  brought  me  Iback." 
She  soon  became  unconscious  again,  and  he  knelt  beside 
her  and  let  her  spirit  pass  upward  without  hindrance. 

Others  who  have  had  death-bed  experiences  which 
showed  that,  for  them,  death  had  no  terrors,  are 
Miss  Willard,  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  Henry  Drummond, 
and  Gladstone.  The  writer  recalls  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  little  black  Pomeranian  survived  its 
master  but  a  short  time,  and  remarks  that  animal 
immortality  can  never  be  doubted  by  a  seer  or 
clairvoyant,  and  there  have  been  death-bed  scenes 
which  give  colour  to  this  suggestion.  She  cites  of 
personal  knowledge  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife, 
simple,  religious  people,  both  of  whom  had  beautiful 
death-bed  experiences.  When  the  husband  was 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  he  said  to  his  daughter:  — 

■  I  see  such  beautiful  things." 

■■  What  are  thev,  father?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered;  "they  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  anything  I  ever  saw  before,  but  I  cannot  describe 
them." 

"  Oh.  do  try  and  tell  me  what  they  are  like,"  she  begged. 

"  There  is  a  beautiful  light,"  he  said,  "  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  something  more  like  tlie  Sacrament  cup  than  anything 
else — but  oh,  so  much  grander— more  bright  and  beautiful; 
just  now  it  was  so  close,  right  on  my  bed." 

He  was  a  plain,  uneducated  man  who  could  never 
have  heard  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
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THE   RURAL   PROSPERITY  OF   FRANCE: 

An  Object-Lesson  for  England. 

In  the  Contemporay  Review  Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher 
contributes  a  paper  full  of  fact  and  suggestion  on 
he  agricultural  prosperity  of  France.  The  great 
vealth  of  France  is  almost  entirely  agricultural ; 
nanufactures  are  few.  Before  the  Revolution  the 
^'rench  peasantry  was  perhaps  the  poorest  peasantry 
n  Western  Europe,  and  French  agriculture  was 
rightfully  neglected.  Then  rural  France  resembled 
ural  England,  or,  perhaps  still  more,  rural  Ireland 
n  the  present  day.  In  spite  of  the  fearful  loss  in 
ife  and  treasure  consequent  on  the  Napoleonic 
rars, 

'rench  agriculture  started  on  its  upward  movement  as  soon 
.8  the  French  peasants  were  given  a  sufliciencj'  of  land  and 
lability  of  conditions,  and  taxes  were  imposed  in  accord- 
.nce  with  the  abilitv  of  the  individual  to  pay  them.  The 
emocratisation  of  French  agriculture  laid  the  foundation 
if  France's  wealth. 

THE  MENACE   OP  AMEEIOAN  COMPETITION. 

The  largest  crop  is  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  area 
inder  wheat  rose  between  181 5  and  1869  from  four 
md  a  half  millions  of  hectares  to  nearly  eight  mil- 
ion  hectares.  The  German  war  reduced  the  area, 
md  latterly  the  inrush  of  American  corn,  but  only 
lightly.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  hectare 
las  sprung  from  10.22  hectolitre  in  1816-20  to  15.63 
lectolitro  in  189 1-5.  When  the  United  States  in 
Argentina  began  to  pour  in  grain,  France  determined 
o  protect  her  principal  and  almost  only  industry  by 
mposing  import  duties:  — 

The  tariffs  of  1885,  1887.  and  1894  have  completely  changed 
be  as'^ect  of  France's  foreign  trade  In  agricultural  pro- 
uce.  Duriner  the  last  few  years  the  excess  of  imports  over 
xports  has  disappea'ed  and  has  given  place  to  an  excess 
f  aarricultural  exports.  Hence  we  find  in  1900  an  excess  of 
gricultural  exports  of  100  000,000  francs,  in  1931  an  excess  of 
xports  of  152,000,000  francs  in  1902  an  excess  of  212,000.000 
ranrs.  in  1903  an  excess  of  62,000.000  francs,  in  1904  an  excess 
f  124,000,000  francs.  These  figures  make  it  clear  that  the 
rotectionist  tariff  has  saved  the  rural  industries  from 
ecay. 

THE  MAINSTAY  OP  THE   COUNTRY. 

French  holdings  are  not  so  small  as  they  are 
;enerally  supposed  to  be:  — 

Only  2.68  per  cent,  of  the  rural  land  is  owned  by  men  who 
ossess  less  than  7.\  acres,  whilst  more  than  50  per  cent,  is 
eld  bv  substantial  peasants  who  own  from  2i  to  100  acres, 
nd  who,  on  an  average  possess  about  twenty  acres.  The 
irge  peasants  own  about  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural 
rea  of  France.  The  mainstay  of  agricultural  France  is  not 
be  small  peasant,  but  the  man  who  works  from  ten  to 
tty  acres  of  freehold  land.  In  France,  as  in  other  coun- 
ries  on  the  Continent,  it  has  been  found  that  both  verv 
mall  peasant  properties  and  very  large  farms  are  economi- 
ally  wasteftil. 

The  French  vine  crop,  which  yields  well-nigh  half 
he  world's^  wine,  has  suffered  terribly  from  the 
)hylloxera  ;  but  the  American  vine,  which  is  com- 
laratively  immune  to  these  insects'  ravages,  has  re- 
>laced  two-thirds  of  the  French  vine.  The  live 
tock  in  horses  and  cattle  suffered  greatly  from  the 
>ennaa  war,  but  has  recovered,  both  in  qualitv  and 
[uantity. 


STATE  HELP  AND  VOLUNTARY  CO-OPERATION. 

Why,  asks  the  writer,  has  French  agriculture  suc- 
cessfully overcome  all  its  difficulties,  whilst  British 
agriculture  has  decayed  ?  He  finds  the  reason,  first 
in  the  intelligent  fostering  of  agriculture  by  the 
State,  which  through  its  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
spent  two  millions  sterling  in  this  way,  in  experi- 
mental stations,  subsidies,  prizes,  etc.,  and  in  re- 
afiforesting ;  the  area  under  forest  has  been  increased 
by  more  than  ten  per  cent,  between  1882  and  1892. 
There  is  no  great  movement  of  population  to  the 
cities :  — 

The  attractions  of  French  towns  are  quite  as  great  as  are 
the  attractions  of  English  towns;  and  as  all  the  able- 
bodied  vouths  spend  several  years  of  their  lives  in  towns, 
whilst  they  serve  'n  the  army,  they  return  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  town  life  to  their  native  village,  which,  not 
unnaturally,  thev  find  inexpressibly  dull.  Hence  it  is  the 
ideal  of  every  French  peasant  to  live  in  Paris.  Neverthe- 
less the  peasants  do  not  frequently  sell  their  property  and 
come  to   town. 

The  difficulties  of  obtaining  the  use  of  expensive 
labour-saving  machinery,  of  cheap  transportation, 
and  easy  credit  have  been  overcome  by  the  principle 
of  co-operation.  The  first  Co-operative  Agricultural 
Society  was  founded  in  1883.  In  1902  there  were 
2529.  Through  co-operative  dealing  the  peasants 
have  become  stronger,  richer,  and  more  business-like 
than  the  middlemen,  and  they  can  hold  out  for  high 
prices.  Half  the  butter  and  half  the  cheese  made 
in  France  are  produced  by  Co-operative  Societies. 
Transport  rates  on  canals  and  railways  have  been 
advantageously  reduced.  The  French  cultivator  can 
borrow  on  the  security  of  his  land  through  his  small 
credit  societies  more  cheaply  than  an  Englishman  on 
the  best  security  from  the  biggest  banks  in  London ; 
and  the  indebtedness  of  the  French  peasant  has  de- 
creased. 

THE  WOEFUL  CONTRAST  IN   ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Eltzbacher  contrasts  the  condition  of  British 
agriculture,  the  decay  of  which  has  caused  a  loss  of 
capital  amounting  to  seventeen  hundred  millions:  — 

Labour  remains  a  disinherited,  landless  vagrant,  it  is  arti- 
ficially estranged  and  divorced  from  the  land,  and  thus  the 
labourers  of  the  land  are  driven  from  the  land  into  the 
slTuns  of  the  towns.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the 
heaith,  strength,  and  vitality  of  the  race  are  simultaneously 
being  destroyed,  and  the  nation  decays,  since  no  longer  it 
strikes  its  roots  into  the  land,  but  has  become  an  artificial 
and  unnatural  growth. 

NATIONAL  LANDLESSNESS. 

The  main  moral  of  the  contrast  is  a  reform  of  our 
land  laws  :  — 

The  mediaeval  system  of  our  land  tenure  has  remained  in 
our  democracy,  although  the  peasants  have  been  freed  in 
France,  in  Gemany,  in  Austria-Hungary,  in  Belgium,  in 
Holland,  in  Denmark,  in  Norway,  in  Japan,  and  even  in 
Russia.  Everywhere  may  the  farmer  and  the  peasant  own 
land,  except  in  England,  where  he  works  on  sufferance.  Our 
system  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  among  people  who 
can  read  and  reason,  and  the  sooner  it  is  refonned  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  landowners  and  for  the  nation. 
Surely  the  system  of  national  landlessness  is  one  which  is 
not  in  consonance  with  the  character  of  democracy  or  with 
the  character  of  the  English  people. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AND  THE  FREE 
LIBRARY. 

Dr.  Roberts,  of  the  University  Extension  Board, 
writes  in  the  University  Review  on  the  inwardness  of 
the  University  Extension  Movement.  During  thirty 
years  in  London  alone  very  nearly  three  thousand 
courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered,  attended  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons,  and  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  above  ;^ioo,ooo.  The 
keynote  of  the  system  is  sound  teaching,  so  as  to 
cultivate  habits  of  accurate  thinking.  Not  more 
than  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  hearers  are 
serious  students,  but  they  form  the  backbone  of  the 
movement.  Dr.  Roberts  describes  the  progress 
marked  by  the  sessional  course,  with  a  required  at- 
tendance of  at  least  tvventy-five  lectures  and  classes 
in  one  subject,  and  its  sessional  certificate.  This,  he 
says,  revolutionised  the  London  work.  In  1888  the 
courses  were  nearly  all  terminal  courses  of  ten  lec- 
tures. Now  about  three-fourths  of  the  London  work 
is  sessional  work.  A  further  step  has  been  taken  by 
the  London  Senr.te  granting  an  advanced  certificate 
in  the  Humanities  involving  at  least  four  years' 
work.  The  Cambridge  University  takes  a  three 
years'  course  of  extension  work  as  equivalent  to  a 
vear's  work  in  the  University.  He  records  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Association  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Working  Men  to  co-ordinate  extension  lectures,  read- 
ing circles,  and  evening  continuation  schools,  and 
suggests  that  the  free  library  would  form  a  suitable 
lentre  for  such  combined  work.  "  Every  free  library 
should  have  a  lecture-room  attached,  in  which  the 
University  Extension  Course  for  evening  students 
could  be  carried  on." 


IN   THE   ISLAND   OF  SAKHALIN. 

In  the  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review, 
Mr.  L.  V.  Dalton  describes  Sakhalin,  or  Karafto. 
Sakhalin  is  a  Chinese  word  meaning  black,  and  is 
the  first  word  in  the  Chinese  description  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  island,  as  "  cliffs  or  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  black  river."  The  northern  half  was 
held  by  the  Chinese,  the  southern  half  by  the 
Japanese,  and  by  them  called  Karafto.  In  1855 
Russia  took  the  part  belonging  to  China,  and  in 
1875  the  remainder.  The  island  has  by  no  means 
such  a  damp,  foggy  and  miserable  climate  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed.     Mr.  Dalton- says  :  — 

Not  only  does  the  visitor  to  the  island  in  Bummer  expe- 
rience some  of  the  finest  weather  he  could  wish  for,  but 
tlie  official  meteorological  records  show  the  same  for  past 
years.  In  Augnist  and  September  the  days  are  often  very 
hot,  though  at  night  the  temperature  falls  to  nearly  freez- 
ing-point; but  it  is  not  till  October  that  the  first  snow 
appears  on  the  hilltops,  and  the  winter  begins  with  its 
dry,  healthy  cold,  like  that  of  Canada,  lasting  till  the 
following  April  or  May. 

Of  Sakhalin  in  general  Mr.  Dalton  says:  — 

The  island  is  about  600  miles  long  and  16  to  100  miles  wide, 
griving  an  area  approximately  equal  to  that  of  Greece.  A 
mountainous  ridge  runs  along  the  island  for  the  whole  of  its 
length,  flanked  by  low  sandstone  hills  to  the  east  and  west. 


but  of  greater  extent  on  the  east.  There  are  two  principal 
rivers,  both  reaching  the  sea  on  the  east — the  Tim.  flowing- 
northwards  into  Nyi  Bay  to  OkhotSK  Sea,  and  the  Poronai. 
flowing  southwards  into  Patience  Gulf,  towards  the  Pacific 
The  scenery  of  the  two  coasts  is  dissimilar  in  some  re- 
spects; thus,  on  tli9  western,  the  warmer  side,  the  forest 
stretches  down  to  the  sea,  but  on  the  eastern,  as  one  ap- 
proaches the  Okhotsk  Sea,  whence  come  cold,  piercing 
winds,  the  taiija  (Silierian  virgin  forest)  gives  place  to  hills 
covered  with  white  reindeer-moss  and  but  few  trees,  or  to 
broad  stretches  of  tundra  near  the  river  mouths.  Both  hills 
and  valleys  in  the  interior  are,  for  the  most  part,  clad  with 
dense  pine-forest,  three-quarters  of  the  island  beinLr  -■  i 
covered.  The  flora  shows  a  strange  admixture  of  ix)lar  uiul 
sub-tropical  species,  the  latter  being  more  especially  in  evi- 
dence in  the  soutli-west  of  the  island,  where  tiie  vegeta;i(in 
and  scenery  resemble  that  of  Northern  Japan.  The  foie-t.s 
to  the  north  are  composed  Chiefly  of  larch,  pine,  birch,  .mi 
other  nortli  temperate  or  polar  species,  with  wild  rii-n- 
berry,  bog-myrtle,  and  other  undergrowth.  On  the  coa-ts. 
on  the  broad  stretches  of  Siberian  tundra,  occur  vari  mis 
small  polar  plants.  To  the  south  are  maple,  oak,  ;i;^h, 
bamboo,  corktree,  and  other  sub-tropical  trees  or  shrubs. 
The  fauna  shows  a  similar  variety. 

The  wTites  states  that  the  convict,  when  his  time 
is  expired,  mostly  prefers  to  remain  as  a  peas;int 
on  the  island. 


MR.    ZANGWILL   IN   THE    HOLY   LAND. 

"  Tenting  in  Palestine  "'  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Zang- 
wilFs  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.     After  nnu  h 
tourist's  gossip  about  tents  and  dinner  and  such-lik-, 
the  writer  gives  us  this   account  of  the   industriaL 
and  agricultural  decay  of  the  Holy  Land: —  | 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  suffers  from  '  great  depression  "  in  a 
more  metaphoric  sense.  In  Gospel  times  it  was  alive  with 
ships  and  boats;  now,  for  a  change  from  horseback,  wfl^ 
hired  the  entire  fleet,  a  couple  of  boats,  and  were  rowed  bj 
brawny  fishers  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  we  took  oui 
ease  in  a  khan  till  the  horses  came  up. 

But  I  must  not  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  Pales 
tine  is  wholly  desolate  and  degenerate.  For  miles  arounc 
Jerusalem  there  is  indeed  a  stony  desolation  that  makes  th( 
heart  sink.  But  even  at  its  worst  the  land  retains  tracei 
of  its  ancient  fatness,  the  bleak  hills  are  terraced  with  th( 
indications   of  ancient  olive   trees. 

The  choked-up  springs  could  be  liberated,  and  re-afForest 
ing  would  cool  and  moisten  the  climate.  Occasionally  ai 
Arab  settlement  or  a  German  or  Jewisli  colony  makes  th« 
wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  planting  of  eucalyn 
tus  trees  will  diminish  fever.  Even  as  I  write  a  worlds 
famous  tobacco-planter  comes  in  to  tell  me  how  he  hai 
started  a  Palestine  plantation  from  whicli  he  hopes  a  profit* 
and  how  a  million  poor  Jews  throughout  Europe  and  Asia 
are  dying  to  be  allowed  a  chance  of  working  upon  the  holy 
soil.  Il  only  the  Government  would  guarantee  titles  to  th^ 
land    bought!  ^ 

Moreover,  there  are  everywhere  great  stretches  of  glorious 
woodland  where  the  loveliest  wild  flowers  grow,  stronglj) 
reminiscent  and  redolent  of  English  country  lanes. 

He  was  disappointed  in  Damascus.  His  party 
chose  rather  to  sleep  in  tents  than  in  the  hotels^  a 
choice  w^hich  gave  one  of  them  typhoid  fever.  But 
when  the  inconveniences  of  travel  were  over : 

When  your  Oriental  journey  is  all  over,  it  is  long  before 
you  will  grow  reconciled  to  the  prosaic  world  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  squalor  and  discomfort,  the  beggars  and  th< 
lepers,  will  bo  forgotten.  Your  eyes  will  be  full  of  th« 
pageantry  of  the  East,  of  white  tents  and  starry  skies,  and 
glorious  sunshine  and  radiant  colour,  and  of  a  more  heauti' 
ful  humanity  clad  in  flowing  garments  of  indescribabW 
patterns  and  innumerable  hues,  dusky,  glorious-limbed  men, 
and  graceful  women  draped  in  sheets  and  head-veils;  yoo 
will  dream  of  domes  and  minarets,  and  long  covered  bazaars 
where  the  merchant  squats  cross-legged  amid  his  wares,  and 
business  is  a  lazy,  hour-long  bargaining;  you  will  hear  th« 
plaintive  cadence  of  Arab  love-songs  and  the  barharotis 
clang  of  Oriental  music,  and  you  will  not  be  so  sure  that 
the  strenuous,  grinding,  smoky  life  of  the  West  is  ao 
improvement  upon  the  patriarchal  repose  of  the  Book  oil 
Genesis. 
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THE   CHARACTER   OF   OUR    FRENCH    FRIENDS. 

A  very  important  addition  to  the  satisfaction 
roused  by  the  Anglo-French  understanding  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  W.  Lawler-Wilson's  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  on  "  Life  and  Literature  in 
France. '  He  hopes  that  the  English  mind  is  at 
last  on  the  point  of  gaining  real  insight  into  the 
nature  and  temperament  of  the  French  people.  As 
an  epigram  summing  up  the  psychology  of  the 
French  race,  the  writer  accepts  Mr.  Henry  Hous- 
saye's  description  of  the  French  as  "  a  nation  of 
artists  and  soldiers."  He  says,  however,  we  find 
the  complexity  of  the  study  heightened  by  its  many 
paradoxes : — 

We  find  the  French  our  superiors  in  refinement,  but  not  in 
civilisation.  Endowed  with  greater  delicacy  than  ourselves, 
they  have  iar  less  tenderness  or  compassion.  Their  concep- 
tions of  humanity  are  something  broader  than  ours,  and 
their  manners  are  more  charming;  yet  in  the  actual  con- 
tact, with  the  various  races  of  the  world  we  are  easily 
successiul  where  they  fail.  Their  intellect  shines  with  a 
more  brilliant  light,  but  lacks  the  English  richness,  matu- 
rity, and  depth  of  colouring.  If  we  compare  our  working- 
classes,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  subtle  contradictions;  the 
French  displaying  higher  intelligence,  but  less  common 
eense,  more  adaptabilitv,  but  inferior  manual  skill.  Most 
notable  fact  of  all,  the  French  have  an  extraordinary  single- 
ness of  chara.cter;  within  the  boiindaries  of  their  own  con- 
ception they  are  wonderfully  consistent  and  perfect;  but 
the  Englsh,  always  striving  for  a  larger  life,  have  far 
more  unity  of  purpose.  In  brief,  each  nation  seems  p'  vi- 
dentially  designed  to  be  the  complement,  the  correc.  e, 
and   the   fascination    of   the   other. 

AN   ETHICAL   BEFOEMATION.  . 

The  writer  traces  back  to  Waterloo  the  rankling 
sense  of  undeserved,  or- of  at  least  not  wholly  de- 
served, suffering  from  which  the  French  people  is 
slowly  recovering.  But  it  is  the  moral  recovery  to 
which  the  writer  next  alludes  that  will  deepen  the 
pleasure  with  which  the  British  matron  and  the_  Non- 
conformist conscience  will  come  to  regard  the 
■entente  cordiale :  — 

Ii"  all  the  rancour  of  the  old  wound  has  not  subsided, 
Europe  may  De  profoundly  thankful — thou'ti  not  wholly 
unconcerned— to  see  the  work  of  healing  well  advanced.  A 
great  and  almjst  ;imazing  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  French  literature  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 
The  madness,  the  poison,  and  the  vice  whoh  bore  their 
terrible  blossom  hut  fifteen  years  ago,  no  longer  flourish. 

From  this  vile  slough,  in  which  sd  many  not  ignoble 
spirits  were  engulfed,  the  literature  of  France  has  since  all 
but  comnletel.v  emerged;  and  the  fact  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  immorality  and  corruption  of  the  period  were  not 
inracinated  in  the  French  character.  A  health-giving  breeze 
has  blown  over  the  literary  field,  and  the  young  authors 
of  the  day.  far  from  degrading  their  talents  bv  attemptine 
to  outvie  Baudelaire,  Maupassant,  and  Zola  in  their  own 
province,  seem  rather  to  prefer  manufacturing  wholesome, 
insrenious,  and  exciting,  if  somewhat  foolish,  books  for  the 
greatlv   increasing  army  of  youthful   readers. 

"THE  DIVIXEE  SORT"  OP  FRENCHWOMAN. 

In  a  current  catalogue,  ninety-five  out  of  the 
ninety-eight  recent  publications  are  marked  with  the 
asterisk,  which  indicates  that  the  volume  so  marked 
^' can  be  -  put  into  'the  hands-  of  all."  The  writer 
next  observes  on  the  rare  opportunities  Englishmen 
have  of  observing  the  more  essential  and  intimate 
aspects  of  French  life.     For  example:  — 

or  those  marvellous  types  of  women  and  children  we  are 
occaeionally  privileged  to  meet  in  the  quiete-  French  towns 
— 80  delicate  and  fragile  from  generations  of  refined  breed- 
ing   that    tliey    seem    to    be    of    a    nature    almost    above    the 


human— not  one  has  found  its  way  into  our  literature.  In 
■  liCi  Deux  Soeurs  "  M.  Bourget  has  caught  and  fixed  some- 
thing of  the  exqaisite  grace  of  this  type,  so  dignified,  so 
adorable,  and  so  enthralling.  Ihe  Sapphos  and  cocufiantes 
oi  French  Ii:erature  are  almost  as  well  known  here  as  in 
the.  r  native  land,  but  the  diviner  sort  of  women — the  grave 
ana  loving  be.ngs  of  infinite  sweetness  wliom  ihe  best 
Fieiuhmen  1  evere  as  types  of  their  own  mothers,  wives,  and 
aau. hters — tliese,  lor  the  most  part,  our  French-reading 
Ln^ush  pablic  leaves  unadmired  in  the  less-known  books 
of   Feuiilet   and    otlier   authors. 


THE   ABORIGINES  OF   AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contributes  to  the  Quarterly 
a  critical  article  based  upon  eight  books  which  have 
recently  appeared  upon  the  native  races  of  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Lang  quotes  chiefly  from  that  on  the 
Central  blacks  by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  and 
that  on  the  south-eastern  native  tribes  by  the  veteran 
Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt,  the  discoverer  of  the  remains  of 
the  Burke  and  Wills  expedition,  and  a  member  of 
the  Commission  who  reported  on  the  Federal  Capi- 
tal site.  Another  of  his  authorities  is  W.  E.  Roth, 
of  Queensland,  whose  report  on  the  treatment  of 
the  natives  in  West  Australia  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion recently. 

WAR   FOR   TERRITORY   UNKNOWN. 

After  generalising  upon  the  natives  and  their 
habits,  Mr.  Lang  says  :  — 

Between  tribe  and  tribe  war  for  purposes  of  ten-itorial 
aggrandisement  is  unknown.  They  may  fight  about  women, 
or  in  the  blood  feud,  for,  as  nobody  is  supposed  to  die  a 
natural  deatn.  every  death  is  thought  to  be  caused  by 
hostile  magic.  Fights  are  not  now  resolutely  waaed,  but 
merely  to  draw  first  blood,  as  a  rule;  and.  as  there  are 
no  conq -.ests,  there  are  no  slaves  and  very  little  material 
proe-iess.  There  are  no  hereditary  chiefs,  though,  among 
some  socially  advanced  tribes,  a  kind  of  maa-istracy,  or  a 
'  moderatorship  of  local  groups  in  the  tribal  general 
assembly,   is  hereditary   in  the  male   line. 

Mr.  Lang  differs  from  the  explorers  in  their  as- 
sumption that  the  tribes  are  primitive  only. 

THE  NAIIVE  THEORY  OP  THE  UNIVERSE. 

The  sky  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  three  persons,  a 
gigantic  man  w.th  an  immense  foot  shaped  like  that  of  an 
emu,  a  woman,  and  a  child  who  never  develops  beyond 
childhood.  The  man  is  called  U.thaana,  meaning  "spirit." 
When  a  native  dies  his  spirit  is  said  to  ascend  to  the 
home  of  the  ereat  Ulthaana,  where  is  remains  for  a  short 
time;  the  Ulthaana  then  throws  it  into  the  Salt  Water, 
from  which  it  is  rescued  by  two  benevolent  but  lesser 
Ulthaana  who  perpetually  reside  on  the  sea-shore,  appa- 
rently merely  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  spirits  who  have 
been '  subject  to  the  inhospitable  treatment  of  the  great 
Ulthaana  of  the  heavens  (Alkirra).  Hence  ortb  the  rescued 
spirit  of  the  dead  man  lives  with  the  lesser  Ulthaana. 


There  is  a  clever  reproduction  of  the  chatter  of 
the  quack  doctors,  who  assume  the  role  of  Cheap 
John,  in  Macmillan's  for  October.  There  is  a  ter- 
centenary sketch  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  by  Daniel 
Johnston,  and  an  appreciation  of  Henry  TV.'s 
Minister,  the  Duke  of  Sully.  The  Sherborne  show 
supplies  the  po'nt  of  departure  for  remin'scences  of 
ancient  pageants.  There  is  a  short  paper  on  Nel- 
son's autograph.  The  average  price  of  one  of  Nel- 
son's letters  would  appear  to  be  about  £ro,  but 
;^iooo  was  paid  for  a  letter  written  by  the  great 
Admiral  to  Lady  Hamilton,  believed  then  to  be  his 
last  fin -shed  letter. 
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A  WEST  AFRICAN   RAILWAY. 

Describing  the  Sierra  Leone  railway  line  in  the 
F.ngineering    Magazine,     Mr.     G.     Hartley     Knight 

sa\  s  :  — 

When  we  come  to  the  West  Coast  we  find  England  no 
longer  leading:  the  van  in  matters  of  railway  construction; 
France,  in  especial,  is  tliere  far  in  advance  of  her.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek— France  and  Germany  encourage 
tlie  construction  of  railways  by  means  of  substantial  giants 
to  the  promoters  thereof,  whereas  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Great  Britain  apparently  acts  on  the  principle  of  letting 
the  railways  build  themselves. 

Revolts,  strikes  in  England,  sickness,  malaria, 
washouts  and  serious  engineering  difficulties  retarded 
the  work  considerably.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
<  ntire  222  miles  have  been  opened.  The  first  sec- 
tion, from  Free  Town  to  Songo,  has,  however,  been 
working  for  nearly  six  years. 

THE    NATIVE    LABOURER. 

_  Natives  were  employed  as  labourers.     Mr.  Knight 
says :  — 

The  railway  worlfs  have  be«n  constructed  chiefly  by 
natives  under  the  supervision  of  Europeans.  At  first  some 
(lifticulty  was  experienced  in  training  the  natives  to  this 
class  of  work,  as  the  average  West  African  villager  is  en- 
tirely unaccustomed  to  anything  but  agricultural  emplpy- 
inent    in    its   crudest   form.    By   dint  of  wonderful   patience, 
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Viowever,  the  supervisors  gradually  educated  the  natives  t 
wiiat  was  required  of  them,  and  to-day,  thanks  to  thi 
training,  many  of  the  natives  hold  positions  as  carpenterl 
fitters  plate-layers,  and  station-masters.  In  this  oonne 
tion  the  builders  of  the  line  aie  making  some  very  interest 
ing  experiments.  They  have  arranged  for  some  Weg 
African  natives  to  serve  their  time  as  apprentices  in  loco 
motive  workshops  in  England,  "  and  thus  far,"  to  quote  Mr 
Shelford  again,  "  tlieir  progress  and  behaviour  have  beet 
excellent.  The  only  question  is  whether  wiien  they  gel 
back  to  Africa  they  will  not  be  altogether  too  superior  and 
allow    vanity   to    interfere   with    their   usefulness." 


ELECTRICITY    AS   DOMESTIC  GENIE. 

In  tile  World's  Work  Mr.   George  TurnbuU  de^ 
scribes  the  electrical  house.     He  extols  electricity  a| 
a  culinar)-  agent,  for  the  cleanliness  which  attend 
its  use,  the  complete  control  over  the  amount  of  he: 
employed,    and    the   rapid    heating    of    ovens    an 
utensils  up  to  the  point  necessary  for  cooking,     tt 
describes  the  Prometheus  System,  in  which  the  ti 
sistances  are  composed  of  metallic  films  deposit 
on  insulating  bases  of  thin  mica  sheets.     He  thus 
describes  the  revolutionary  triumph  of  electricity  i 
the  house: — - 


From  the  hot  water  for  the  morning  cup  of  tea  and  ti 
morning  shave  in  one's  dressing-room,  right  on  to  te 
warming  of  ones  bed  at  night,  electricity  is  ready  to  pla 
its  part  in  the  home  all  tinough  the  day.  The  mistr© 
comes  down  to  breakfast,  and.  if  she  chooses,  by  the  simpi 
adjustment  of  the  switcli  in  her  electricall.v  equipp* 
breakfast-room  she  can  make  the  coffee  herself.  Placl 
the  socket  upon  the  egg-boiler,  she  can  have  the  egj 
boiled  to  a  nicetv  on  the  table  l)€foie  her.  Or  the  trrill 
there,  and  she  can  start  cooking  the  breakfast  bacon 
chop.  And  sO  on.  Afternoon  tea  in  the  drawing-room 
ocinally  simple  to  negotiate,  and  the  after-dinner  coffee 
believed  to  be  specially  delectable  from  the  elegant  coflfe 
pot  which  swings  in  its  stand  when  pouring  out;  One  ma 
imagine  the  kitchen  cquipied  with  all  the  apparatus  d 
signed  for  the  day's  work  in  preparing  tlie  meals.  What 
saving  in  cleaning  and  dusting  by  the  absence  of  the  coi 
fire!  And  this  saving  need  not  be  confined  to  the  kitchei 
for  the  house  may  be  heate.!  throughout  by  electricity. 

Electric  cigar-lighters  have  long  been  known,  but  they  ai 
more  reliable  now;  the  electric  hair-curler  is  a  great  gal 
in  convenience;  while  llat-irons  can  be  used  equally  by  tt 
lady   in   lier   room   or   the   maid   in   the   laundry. 

The  question  of  cost  is  still  a  deterrent,  althoug 
the  electricity  supply  companies  are  making  larg 
reductions  in  prices  vvht^ii  the  power  is  used  durin 
the  day  for  cooking  and  heating.  Though  still 
pensive,  the  system  is  suited  for  the  very  wealth 
and  for  countn."  houses  away  from  gaspipes. 
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The  Grand  Magazine  has  an  article,  evidently  t 
a  comjx'tent  writer,  on  "  How  Bargain-Hunters  a: 
.Swindled,"  which  wc  can  cominend  to  many  womei 
The  moot  point  discussed  is  the  wearing  of  corset 
by  women.  The  "  best  story  "  is  Mr.  Arthur  Mo: 
rison's  "  Charlwood  With  a  Number." 

An  origin  of  early  marriages  in  India  is  suggeste 
by  Sirdar  Arjan  Singh,  in  the  Imperial  and  AsiaU 
Quarterly  Review.     He  says:  — 

Probably  it  was  somewhere  in  those  iron  days  of  Indi 
that  the  idea  of  early  marriages  took  practical  shape,  whe 
the  Parda  System  (veilinsr)  and  early  marriages  alone  conl 
secure  the  young  women  from  outrages  and  maltreatmel 
by  tyrants  and  oppressors,  whether  invaders  from  Centrt 
.\3ia,  or  powerful  but  uiiju.st  people  of  tl)eir  own  country 
and  it  was  probably  then  that  Sanskrit  books,  to  the  ai 
vantage,  no  doubt,  of  Hindu  honour  and  morality  for  tt 
time  being,  were  made  to  mean  to  allow — nay,  rath« 
compel-early   mari-iages. 
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rn EMPRESS-DOWAGER  OF    CHINA    AND   THE 
CHINESE   COURT. 

By  AN  American  Girl  Who  Stayed  There. 
Miss    Katharine    Carl,    tlie   American    artist   who 
linted   the  portrait    of    the    Empress-Dowager   of 

China  exhibit- 
e  d  at  St. 
Louis,  has 
been  moved 
by  the  fairy- 
tales about 
her  published 
in  the  Ameri- 
can Press  to 
make  public 
her  e  X  p  e  r  i- 
ences,  even 
though  by  so 
doing  she 
must  deeply 
offend  Chin- 
ese p  r  e  j  u- 
dices,  which 
forbid  any  re- 
ference what- 
ever, however 
com  p  1  imen- 
t  a  r  y,  to  so 
sacred  a  per- 
sonage as  the 
Empress-Dow- 
ager      or    the 

The  Wife  of  the  Emperor  of  Cfiina.         »^.      ^  ^^     .'   . ' 
'^  Miss     Carl    is 

e  only  "  European  "'   (sic)    who    has    ever  had   a 

lance  to  study  the  Empress-Dowager  in  her  own 

irroundings,  and  her  article,  in  the  Century,  is  the 

est  interesting  and  certainly  by  far  the  most  au- 

entic  yet  published. 

It  was  at  the  Summer  Palace,  apparently  a  very 

;autiful   flower-decked   place,   more   than   an   hour 

id    a-half's    drive    from    Peking,    among   hills    and 

illeys,   canals   and    lakes,   that  this   American   girl 

is    presented    b\     Mrs.     Conger.       It    seemed    an 

Arabian  Nights  Pa'ace  "  into  which  they  were  car- 

sd  ;    !t  is  quite  an  "'  Arabian  Nights  "  description 

it  which  is  given.     Before  they  knew  it  the  Em- 

•ess  had  entered,  "  a  charming  little  lady,  with  a 

•illiant  smile,"  kind-looking,  and  remarkably  youth- 

1  in  appearance.     "  Old  "  seemed  an  absurd  term 

'  apply  to  her.     The  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  the  Em- 

?ror,  is  described  as  a'most  boyish  in  appearance, 

It  apparently  the  American  lady  saw  little  of  him, 

ough  he  eyed  her  sharply  enough.     The  appoint- 

ent  for  beginning  the  picture  was  eleven  o'clock, 

id   only   two  sittings  were  originally  to  be  given. 

er  Majesty  clearly  does  not  know  much  about  por- 

ait-painting.       The     Empres.s-Dowager     appeared 

othfv]  for  her  portrait — 


in    a    gown    of    imperial    yellow,    brocaded    in    tlie    wistaria 
vine  in  realistic  colours,  and  richly  embroidered  in  pearls. 

The  list  of  her  ornaments  is  too  long  to  quote 
in  full,  but  in  her  jet-black  hair  there  were  many 
rich  jewels ;  she  wore  also  bracelets  and  rings,  and 
on  her  hands  had  four  nail-protectors  (her  nails  are 
appalling  claws),  two  of  brilliant  green  jade,  two  of 
gold  set  with  rubies  and  pearls. 

With  the  inscrutable  eyes  of  the  redoubtable  Tze- 
Hsi  fixed  on  her;  with  the  eighty-five  clocks  in  the 
throne-room  all  beginning  at  once  to  chime,  play 
airs,  and  strike  eleven  o'clock  in  eighty-five  different 
ways,  and  with  all  the  princesses,  ladies  in  waiting, 
eunuchs,  and  high  attendants  standing  breathlessly 
attentive  around,  intently  watching  her  every  move- 
ment, it  is  no  wonder  that  even  an  American  girl's 
hands  should  have  trembled. 

The  result  was  that  Miss  Carl  was  invited  to  re 
main  a  few  days  at  the  Palace,  the  first  foreigner 
to  stay  in  any  residence  of  a  Son  of  Hea\'en  sine*- 
the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  only  foreigner  who 
had  ever  been  within  the  women's  precincts. 

The  charming  apartments  set  apart  for  her  use 
were  near  the  Empress-Dowagers  throne-room. 
They  occupied  an  entire  pavilion — two  sitting-rooms, 
a  dining-room  and  "a  charming  bedroom.  A  dozen 
or  more  eunuchs  were  allotted  to  her  particular  ser- 
vice, but  apparently  no  women  attendants. 

The  pale  blue  satin  bed  was  rather  hard,  but 
among  the  Empress's  thoughtful  attentions — she  was 
clearly  an  ideal  hostess — -was  a  present  of  two  soft 
pale  blue  silk  cushions  filled  with  tea-leaves,  and  de- 
lightfully soft.  A  more  detailed-  description  of  Tze- 
Hsi  is  given  after  the  second  sitting:  — 

A  perfectly  proportioned  figure,  with  head  well  set  upon 
her  shoulders  and  a  fine  presence;  really  beautiful  hands, 
daintily  small  and  high-bred  in  shape;  a  symmetrical,  well- 
formed  head,  with  a  good  development  above  the  rather 
largo  ears;  jet-black  hair,  smoothly  parted  over  a  fine, 
broad  brow;  delicate,  well-arched  eyebrows;  brilliant  black 
eyes,  set  perfectly  straight  in  the  head:  a  high  nose  of  the 
type  the  Chinese  call  ''  noble,"  broad  between  the  eyes  and 
on  a  line  with  the  foreliead;  an  upper  lip  of  great  firm- 
ness* a  rather  large  but  beautiful  mouth,  with  mobile  red 
lips,  which,  when  parted  over  her  firm  wliite  teeth,  gave 
her  smile  a  rare  charm;  a  strong  chin,  but  not  of  exag- 
serated  firmness,  and  with  no  marks  of  obstinacy.  Had  I 
not  known  she  was  Hearing  her  sixty-ninth  vear,  I  should 
have  tliought  her  a  we!l-presei  ved  woman  of  forty.  Being  a 
widow,   slie  used  no   cosmetics. 

Of  the  young  Empress,  the  first  lady  of  the  Court 
after  Tze-Hsi,  Miss  Carl  says  ,that  she  seemed  a 
charming  character.  She  is  the  Emperor's  first 
cousin — a  delicate,  high-bred  beauty,  with  a  .sweet 
dignity  and  an  evidently  lovable  nature ;  but  *'  there 
is  sometimes  in  her  eyes  a  look  of  patient  resigna- 
tion that  is  almost  pathetic."  There  is  no  "  Imperial 
harem  "—merely  this  one  wife  of  the  first  degree, 
and  one  of  the  second  degree,  apparently  a  rather 
fat,  uninteresting  person. 

The  Empress  has  a  powerful  memory,  even  in  a 
land  of  highly-cultivated  memories ;  she  is  a  reader 
of  the  classics,  a  keen  critic,  and  a  lover  of  the 
theatre.     She  is  very  impatient  of  Chinese  spoken- 
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with  an  accent,  but  bad  Chinese  is  not  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  advancement — witness  the  case  of 
Li  Hung  Chang,  who  spoke  the  language  very  in- 
differently. 


WILL  SIXTEEN   ACRES   KEEP  A   FAMILY? 

In  the  World's  Work  and  Play  Mr.  F.  E.  Green 
records  his  expherience  as  a  small  holder  in  Surrey. 
He  took  sixteen  acres  of  land — two  arable,  fourteen 
grass — at  Newdigate,  Surrey.  Eight  acres  he  pur- 
chased as  freehold  ;  the  rest  he  holds  as  a  purchasing 
tenant.  He  has  planted  400  apple-trees,  100  plums 
and  damsons,  about  2000  bushes,  chiefly  goose- 
berries and  black  currants.  The  stock  consists  of 
three  cows,  three  pigs,  ninety-seven  fowls,  two  ducks 
and  ten  hives  of  bees.  The  land,  cottage,  fruit  trees, 
live  stock,  sheds  and  implements  cost  a  total  of 
^;^7oo.  Lord  Onslow,  on  visiting  the  spot,  said  that 
if  small  holdings  could  be  made  to  pay  there,  owing 
to  distance  from  market  and  to  the  poor  soil,  they 
could  be  made  to  pay  anywhere.  The  way  Mr. 
Green  overcai^e  the  distance  difficulty  was  by  a  sys- 
tem of  sending  boxes  of  mixed  produce,  containing 
vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  fruit  and  honey,  to  private 
customers  in  London.  He  can,  for  instance,  send  a 
box  weighing  48"^  to  a  London  address  within  the 
delivery  radius  of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway  for  6d.  The  chief  industry  of  his 
holding  is  the  production  of  butter.  But  the  bees 
are  his  chief  delight.  The  result  cf  the  experiment 
for  nine  months  is  thus  stated:  — 

li  is  perfectly  clear  that  If  1  put  down  £45  a  year  as 
»^rofit  on  mv  three  cows,  which  is  as  near  as  I  can  ap- 
proximate profit*  after  deducting  rental  Talue  of  eight 
iicres  and  interest  on  capital  sunk  on  the  other  eight  acres, 
there  is  not  sufficient  for  a  family  to  live  upon  at  present 
oUj  of  the  produce  of  these  sixteen  acres.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  following  cash   results  for  nine  months:  — 

£    8.  d. 

Profit  on  poultry  4  18  10 

Profit  on  bees  4    0    5 

Profit  on  pigs  3    0    0 

Profit  on  cows  (estimated)   33  15    0 

45  14    3   , 
Less  loss  on  market  gardening  4    1  10 

Total  41  12    5 

For  the  twelve  months  the  writer  may  perhaps 
wish  us  to  infer  the  net  profit  would  work  out  at 
about  ;£54.    He  then  proceeds:  — 

These  figures  are  not  exhilarating.  No  one,  I  suppose, 
unless  he  be  consumed  with  the  passion  called  earth-hunger 
would  leave  a  city  life,  comfortably  entrenched  behind  a 
moderate  salary,  to  work  from  early  morn  to  nightfall  in 
wind  and  rain  and  under  scorching  suns,  for  a  little  over 
£1   a  week. 

He  says  that  this  experiment  was  intended  for 
working  men,  but  all  the  holdincs  were  taken  up  bv 
members  of  the  middle  class.  The  mora!  he  draw's 
is  that  we  must  have  land  owned  by  the  County 
Council,  and  worked  on  a  svstem  of  co-operative 
cultivation  and  distribution.  He  prophesies  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old-fashioned  English  farmer  with 
his  gig,  and  th^  landless  English  labourer  with  his 


hopeless  slouch,  and  in  their  place  we  shall  see  th< 
enterprising  large  cultivator  rattling  about  in  h 
motor  in  .search  of  the  best  markets  within  a  huu 
dred  miles  radius  of  his  farm  ;  and  the  small  cultl 
vator  bringing  an  educated  mind  to  bear  on  method 
of  production  and  distribution. 

1 

LUXURIOUS  OCEAN  TRAVEL. 

In    the    World's   Work   Mr.    Robert    Cromie    d- 
scribes  the  Hamburg-American  liner  "  Amerika,"  bu; 
by   Messrs.    Harland   and   Wolff,   at   Belfast,   und< 
the  title  "  The  Last  Word  on  Shipbuilding."     Tl 
"  Amerika  "  is  neither  the  largest  nor  the  fastest,  Di 
claims  to  be  the  finest  passenger  steamship  ever  pu 
to  sea.     It  is  fitted  with  electric  elevators,  the  in 
quiry  office  is  connected  by  telephone  with  all  part: 
of  the  ship,  there  is  a  nursery  for  children,  and  i 
gymnasium.     The  first-class  smoking-room  is  Eliza 
bethan  in  style.    There  is  also  an  electric  light  bath 
and  a  massage  attendant;  a  bookstall  and  a  florist 
shop.     The  principal  feature  in  the  ship  is  the  res 
taurant,  on  the  upper  promenade  deck,  with  seatin< 
accommodation  for  about  125,  said  to  be  the  fir- 
of  its  kind  ever  built  on  an  Atlantic  liner.      Th 
general  scheme  of  the  furnishing  is  Louis  Seize,  tlv 
\valls  are  panelled  in  various  polished  woods,  orn:i 
mentation  is  in  bronze  ormolu,  the  grand  staircase 
is  fitted  with  beautiful  white  panelling  in  the  Adanr 
style,  broken  up  by  mirrors  and  pictures,  and  screen 
of  glass  have  been  fitted  into  the  walls  on  the  land 
ing  of  the  restaurant  and  of  the  dining-saloon,  affori' 
ing  views  into  the  rooms,  and  giving  light  to  th 
staircase.    For  the  rest  the  writer  says  :  — 

I  confess  I  did  enw  the  occupants  of  some  of  the  nunn 
rous  private  suites,  furnished  in  half  a  score  of  dilferen 
styles.  These  are  room?,  not  cabins;  they  contain  beds 
rot  bunks;  they  are  lighted  by  windows,  not  portholes 
If  your  purse  is  deep  enough  or  full  enough  you  cat 
secure  the  Imperial  suite  for  the  use  (when  needed)  of  thi 
Emperor  and  Empress. 

The  dining-room  is  of  imposing  size,  having  a  length  o 
nearly  100  feet  and  extending  the  whole  widtl'  of  the  vessc'. 
The  whole  of  the  decoration,  equipment,  and  furniture  h:i 
been  specially  studied,  and  the  Louis  Seize  period  sunjiH*' 
the  motif.  A  good  eff'ect  is  gained  by  avoiding  the  incoi 
venient  columns  which  usually  spoil  the  ereneral  aspect 
such  as  are  necessary  are  only  at  the  front  end  of  tin 
tables,  place;!  cross-wise,  and  produce  a  e-ood  architectu-:i 
result.  The  general  colour  scheme,  copies  of  famous  pic 
tnres,  wood-carving,  and  lighting  arrangements  all  contri 
butfe  to  a  very  charming  effect.  The  drawin-'-room,  with  iti 
rose-coloured  s  Ik  unholsterv  and  finely-embroidered  cur 
tains  of  rose  and  silver;  the  writing-room,  with  its  whi'i 
panelling  and  very  flue  gilt  ornament;  'he  emnking-rooni 
with  its  soiil  oak  and  rough  carviner,  after  the  manner  o 
the  preat  hall  or  hu:itin '-room  of  an  Elizabethan  raanoi 
house;  the  nunsery,  with  its  illustrations  of  Little  Rp' 
H  'in-  Hood.  Grimm's  Tales  and  others— the  tout  ensembti 
IS    really    overpowering! 


Scr/dner's  Magazine  for  November  opens  with 
more  extracts  from  President  Roosevelfs  forthcom- 
ing book.  de.scribing  "  A  Wolf  Hunt  in  Oklahoma,' 
very  well  illustrated,  of  course.  Striking  colour 
illustrations  also  accompany  the  paper  on  an  Impre.'; 
sionist's  New  York.  The  Letters  and  Diaries  oi 
George  Bancroft,  dealing  with  Paris  from  1847  t( 
1849,  are  continued. 
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THE   LESSONS  OF   TSUSHIMA. 

The  EdmbiirgJi  Review  contains  an  important 
article  on  the  battle  of  the  Japan  Sea,  which  gives 
a  very  clear  and  succinct  account  of  this  great  naval 
encounter.  The  reviewer  remarks  that  in  nothing 
throughout  the  war  have  the  Japanese  shown  more 
ingenuity  than  in  watching  their  enemy  and  gaining 
information  about  his  movements.  The  progress  of 
:he  Baltic  Fleet  was  shadowed  by  Japanese  look- 
out vessels,  and  even  when  the  advance  guard  of 
30th  fleets  first  came  into  touch,  Admiral  Togo  was 
kept  informed  of  everything  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph.    He  says:  — 

In  spito  of  the  thick  mist  which  confined  the  vision  to 
/rithin  five  nautical  miles,  the  information  thus  received 
snabled  mo  at  a  distance  of  several  tens  of  miles  to  form 
\  vivid  picture  in  my  mind  of  the  condition  of  the  enemy. 

THE   RUSSIAN   BLUNDEE. 

The  tactical  mistake  made  by  Admiral  Rojdest- 
I'ensky,  which  practically  decided  the  Japanese  vic- 
:ory,  is  thus  described  :  — 

This  movement  of  Togo's  across  the  Eussians'  line  of 
idvance,  from  which  it  resulted  in  heading  them  off,  gave 
lim  a  great  tactical  advantage,  an  advantage,  be  it  ob- 
lerved,  made  possible  in  the  first  place,  and  then  continued 
)y  the  tactics  adopted  by  Eojdestvensky.  The  Eussian  for- 
nation  in  two  columns  had  the  immediate  effect  of  mask- 
ng  the  fire  of  some  of  their  own  ships,  which  were  at 
10  greater  distance  from  some  of  the  Japanese  leading  ships 
han  several  consorts  of  the  latter,  which  had  only  the 
nasking  Russian  column  to  deal  witii.  were  from  the  last- 
lamed  body.  The  chief  vice  of  Eojdestvensky's  tactical 
nethod,  however,  was  his  contempt  of  the  principle  that 
our  line  should  be  formed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  enemy  bears  from  you. 
riiis  principle  Togo  respected,  with  the  important  conse- 
(uenco  that,  as  he  says,  he  was  able  to  "  concentrate  a 
ierce  fire  on  the  two  warships  which  were  at  the  head  of 
he  enemy's  lines." 

By  concentrating  the  fire  of  his  fleet  on  the  first 
wo  vessels  in  the  Russian  line  Admiral  Togo  was 
ible  to  take  the  Russian  Fleet  piecemeal,  and  so, 
hirty-seven  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
iction,  Togo  saw  that  the  issue  of  the  day  was  al- 
eady  decided. 

The  idea  of  these  floating  fortresses  of  steel  being 
iuddenly  sent  to  the  bottom,  some  in  two  or  three 
ninutes,  is  apt  to  suggest  an  awful  loss  of  life.  Yet, 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  the  loss  of  life  was  small.  Out 
>f  12,676  Russians  engaged  only  3279  were  killed 
►r  drowned.  The  Japanese  record  was  only  115 
:illed  and  431  w^ounded. 

"THE    GEEAT   LESSON   OF   TBE    BATTLE." 

_  The  writer  does  not  think  the  tactiqs  of  the  Rus- 
ian  Fleet  its  weakest  point.     He  says:  — 

The  point  in  which  the  Eussians  were  conspicuously  in- 
erior  to  the  Japanese  was  in  gun-fire.  Had  the  Russian 
actios  been  good,  the  respective  efficiency  in  the  shooting 
if  the  two  sides  remaining  the  same,  the  Japanese  would 
till  have  won  a  decisive  victory.  Gun  for  gun,  the  Japanese 
ire  was  the  more  accurate.  Togo  did  not  open  his  can- 
'"j^u  *''^  ''®  ^^^  within  practicable  range  of  his  enemy, 
md  by  the  concentration  of  the  fire  of  many  ships  on  a 
ew  ho  overwhelmed  his  immediate  opponents.  At  the  be- 
■'""'"5  of  the  action  the  Eussians  seemed  to  be  making 
fhat  byatenders  at  target  practice  are  wont  to  call  "  good 
nots.  Their  projectiles  fell  near  their  enemy's  ships, 
^ne  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  hit  the  ships  at  which 
ney  hred.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between  well-trained 
ma    imperfectly  trained    captains    of    guns.       A    very    few 


lessons  will  suffice  to  make  a  yokel  send  a  shot  near  a 
target,  but  it  is  only  the  well-trained  shooter  that  hits  the 
bull's-eye. 

The  Japanese  fire,  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  other 
side,  was  made  still  moie  effective  by  greater  rapidity  of 
shooting,  and  especially  by  tlie  concentration  of  a  large 
number  of  guns  on  a  particular  ship  or  small  group  of 
ships.    This,    indeed,    is  the  great   lesson   of  the   battle. 

GUNS,  TOEPEDOBS,  MEN. 

The  belief  pertinaciously  c^rished  by  some,  that 
great  size  would  prevent  or,  at  least,  retard  destruc- 
tion by  gun-fire,  is  not  supported  by  the  experience 
of  this  naval  \var.  Great  sizes  give  no  more  immu- 
nity from  rapid  sinking  than  moderate  dimensions. 
The  reviewer  recalls  that  the  Edinburgh  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  insisted  on  the  predominance  of  the 
gun  as  opposed  to  the  ram.  He  quotes  also  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Edinburgh  at  that  time  that  the  loco- 
motive torpedo  would  be  found  highly  useful  as  a 
method  of  delivering  the  coup  de  grace  to  an  obsti- 
nate enemy.  The  battle  of  Tsushima  verified  this 
estimate.  The  Russian  ships  were  disabled  by  the- 
Japanese  guns,  and  then  fell  a  prey  to  the  torpedo. 
As  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  men  on  both  sides, 
the  reviewer  says:  — 

In  training,  intelligence,  and  experience  the  Japanese 
crews  were  indisputably  superior  to  tlieir  enemy.  In 
courage  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  them.  The 
unswerving  fortitude  with  which  the  Russian  seamen  con-, 
tinned  to  play  a  game  which,  from  an  early  period,  they 
must  have  seen  that  they  could  not  hope  to  win,  deserves, 
our  highest  admiration.  There  must  have  been  but  little 
heart  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  much  suspicion  of  neigh- 
bours. Knowledge  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  Russian 
ships'  companies  carries  with  it  the  conviction  that  in  his 
expedition  Admiral  Rojdestvenslcy  was,  in  the  circumstances, 
sent  by  his  superiors  on   a   duty   impossible  of  execution. 


SIR   OLIVER   LODGE   ON   LIFE. 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  October  Sir  Oliver 
.Lodge  discusses  Life.  He  maintains  that  life  is  a 
directing  principle.  He  lays  down  the  hypothesis 
that  life  is  not  even  a  function  of  matter  or  of 
energy,  but,  though  depending  on  matter  for  its 
phenomenal  appearance,  is  otherwise  indepen- 
deriit — 

that  its  essential  existence  is  continuous  and  permanent, 
though  its  interactions  with  matter  are  discontinuous  and 
temporary;  and  I  conjecture  that  it  is  subject  to  a  law 
of  evolution — that  a  linear  advance  is  open  to  it— whether 
it   be   in   its   phenomenal   or   in   its  occult   state. 

To  indicate  what  he  means  by  conceiving  of  the 
possibility  of  life  possessing  an  existence  apart 
from  its  material  manifestations,  he  takes  two  analo- 
gies—one ethical,  the  other  physical:  — 

"  Parliament "  is  a  body  which  consists  of  individual 
members  constantly  changing,  and  its  existence  is  not 
dependent  on  their  existence;  it  pre-existed  any  particular 
set  of  them,  and  it  can  survive  a  dissolution.  As  to  the 
technical  continuity  of  existence  and  actual  mode  of  re- 
production, I  suppose  it  would  be  merely  fanciful  to  liken 
the  "  Grown "  to  those  germ-cells  of  nuclei,  whose  exist- 
ence continues  without  break,  which  serve  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  composing  the  somatic  cells  in  due  season. 

The  other  analogy  is  that  of  magnetism:  — 

Within  the  nineteenth  century  a  fresh  process  of  mag- 
netisation has  been  discovered,  and  this  new  or  elect- ical 
process  is  no  longer  obviously  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  antecedent  magnetism,  but  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
proi)€rty  freshly  or  spontaneously  generated,  as  it  were. 
The  process  was  discovered  as  the  result  of  setting  elec- 
tricity into  motion. 
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Directly  electricity  was  set  in  motion,  constituting  what  is 
called  an  electric  current,  magnetic  lines  of  force  in- 
stantly sprang  into  being,  without  the  presence  of  any 
steel  or  iron;  and  in  twenty  years  they  were  recognised. 
These  electrically-generated  lines  of  force  are  similar  to 
those  previously  known,  but  they  need  no  matter  to  sus- 
tain them.  They  need  matter  to  display  them,  but  they 
themselves   exist,  equally   well   in   perfect   vacuum. 

If  anyone  should  assert  that  all  magnetism  was  pre- 
existent  in  some  ethe'-eal  condition,  that  it  would  never 
^o  out  of  essential  existence,  but  that  it  could  be  brought 
into  relation  with  the  world  of  matter  bv  certain  acts — 
that  while  there  it  could  operate  in  a  certain  way,  con- 
trolling the  motion  of  bodies,  interacting  w  th  forms  of 
energy  producing  sundry  effects  for  a  time,  and  then 
disappearin?  from  our  ken  to  the  immaterial  region  whence 
it  came— he  would  be  saying  what  no  physicist  would  think 
it  worth  while  to  object  to,  what,  indeed,  they  might 
agree  with. 

Well,  this  is  the  kind  of  assertion  which  I  want  to  make 
as  a  working  hypothesis  concerning  life. 


THE  STREETS  OF  LONDON. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Henrj-  Smith,  ex-Commissioner 
of  the  City  of  London  Pohce,  writing  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  gives  an  entirely  pessimistic  account  of 
the  state  of  London  in  the  year  1905.  He  would 
modify  Carly'.e's  "  mostly  fools  "  into  "  fools  and 
knaves,"  if  not  into  "  mostly  knaves."  There  is  now, 
he  says,  no  longer  honour  among  thieves.  Dickens' 
thieves'  dens  would  not  now  be  frequented  if  they 
existed.  One  thief  does  not  trust  another  suffi- 
ciently: — 

The  Sikes  of  our  time  may  be  met  with  in  hundreds,  of  a 
more  degraded  sort  than  his  distinguished  prototype.  The 
original  supported  his  woman  by  burglary  and  house- 
breaking, when  detection  meant  death  on  the  scaffold.  The 
present  Sikes  lives  on  his  woman's  earnings,  and  hammers 
her  well  when  she  doesn't  bring  in  enough  from  the  streets 
to  keep  him  in  gin. 

There  are  nothing  like  enough  police  in  the  Lon- 
don streets  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public.  Of 
the  16,000  Metropolitan  and  City  Police,  only  about 
4380  are  ever  on  duty  at  one  time.  And,  according 
to  the  National  Burglary  Insurance  Corporation, 
there  are  70,000  thieves  known  to  the  police:  — 

Where  this  enterprising  company  obtained  its  information 
I  do  not  know;  but  that  there  are  manv  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  will  not  work,  and  refuse  to  starve,  I  do 
know.  If  you  wish  to  secure  immunity  from  outrage  you 
must  try  the  experiment  of  a  constable  at  every  lamp-post 
10  ensure  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  get  criminals  their 
deserts;  to  remove  them  from  "the  streets  of  London," 
and  put  them  under  lock  and  key,  becomes  more  diificult 
day  by  day. 

Trial  by  jury  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  owing 
to  ignorance  and  cowardice,  especially  cowardice  of 
jurors.  The  Beck  case  has  been  much  traded  upon. 
As  for  the  "First  Offenders'  Act,"  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  among  the  criminal  classes  disap- 
prove of  it.  A  "first  offender"  is  usually  an  old 
offender  caught  for  the  first  time;  and  the  chief 
effect  of  the  Act,  according  to  this  writer,  is  to  aid 
and  abet  the  "hooligan."  There  are  many  other 
details  as  to  the  fraud  of  one  section  of  the  public 
and  the  credulity  of  the  other,  and  the  extent  to 
which  roguery  has  become  a  fine  art,  making  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  interesting  but  certainly  one 
of  the  most  depressing  articles  I  have  read'  this 
month. 


JAPAN'S  CHALLENGE  TO   CHRISTENDOM. 

ARE    CHRISTIAN   MOEAI,S    THE    HIGHEST? 

The  Editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal,  in  the  Octo 
ber  number,  raises  the  question.  Is  the  moral  supre- 
macy of  Christendom  in  anger?  He  recalls  how 
much  early  Christendom  assimilated  of  Greeks 
Roman  and  Gothic  religions,  but  then  asks,  What 
has  it  assimilated  from  Buddhism?  For  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  Christendom  has,  he  says,  been 
self-contained,  and  as  a  whole  unvisited  by  any 
shock  from  without. 

A   SHOOK   TO   CHRISTIAN   COMPLACENCY. 

Now,  however,  he  says,  it  seems  likely  that 
Christendom  is  about  to  experience  a  return  of  the 
conditions  she  had  to  face  at  the  beginning.  She 
has  received  a  shock  from  without.  The  rise  of 
Japan  affects  her  claim  to  be  the  universal  teacher 
of  mankind :  — 

Christendom,  as  a  whole,  long  accustomed  to  treat  alt 
pagan  races  as  morally  inferior  to  herself,  now  stands 
confronted  by  a  non-Christian  civilisation,  of  vast  power 
and  splendid  promise,  whose  claim  to  moral  equality,  at 
least,  cannot  be  disregarded,  except  by  those  who  are 
morally  blind.  Through  the  rise  of  Japan  a  f  esh  term  of 
comparison  lias  come  into  ex  stence,  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  self-estimates  of  all  Christian  nations  and  of 
Christianity    itself   will    have    to    be    revised. 

WHICH   PRODUCES   THE   BEST  MEN? 

The  hold  of  Christianity  on  the  Western  world 
is,  the  writer  maintains,  rooted  in  the  conviction 
that  it  is  the  religion  which  produces  the  best  men. 
Supposing  now,  he  says,  that  a  race  of  non-Chris- 
tian men  should  appear  who,  when  judged  by  ac- 
cepted standards  of  character,  should  be  at  once 
l)ronounced  the  moral  superiors  of  the  Christian 
races,  such  an  event  would  make  all  religious  dif- 
ferences inside  of  Christendom  irrelevant,  and 
would  then  drive  men  back  to  ask,  What  has  Christ 
Himself  to  say  to  these  wq\^  conditions  ?  Then  "  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  coming  of  this  new  religion 
was  nothing  other  than  the  second  advent  of  the  uni- 
versal Christ  Himself.  The  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
would  vanish,  and  a  Christian  religion  of  its  name, 
a  genuine  open  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  the 
Spirit,  might  at  last  appear  in  the  world." 

Very  rightly  the  Editor  points  out  that  "the  easy 
notion  that  Christians  are  necessarily  the  best  sort 
of  men  has  not  helped  Christendom  to  see  the  eternal 
necessity  to  make  herself  better."  "  It  has  now  be 
come  the  plain  duty  of  Christendom  to  realise  that 
her  hold  on  the  moral  supremacy  of  the  world  is  n  t 
so  secure." 

THE    YELLOW    PERIL    IN    ETHICS. 

One  of  the  greatest  forces  now  moving  the  mindu 
of  men  is  the  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  failure  of 
the  West  to  justify  the  Christian  ideal  of  moral  exi 
cellence :  —  ''\ 

If  outside  the  pale  of  Christendom  there  should  arise 
the  example  of  a  saner,  nobler,  more  rational,  more  joyona. 
more  humane,  more  self-controlled  way  of  life  than  the 
West  basso  far  achieved,  the  minds  of  men  are  prepared 
to  greet  its  appearance  as  no  act  of  presumption,  but  as 
a  divine  fulfilment  of  the  urgent  needs  of  mankind 
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A  pungent  parallel  is  drawn  by  the  writer  be- 
ween  the  self-complacent  confidence  of  inconsistent 
I!histendom  with  the  similar  boast  of  the  inconsis- 
ent  Jew  satirised  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  faith- 
essness  of  Christendom  to  its  own  moral  ideal  has, 
le  continues,  been  so  obstinate,  so  long-continued, 
;o  unashamed,  that  one  might  well  look  for  the  call 
ind  election  of  a  more  faithful  nation.  The  Editor 
■rankly  avows  that  he  regards  the  rise  of  Japan  as 
he  most  important  event  in  religious  history  since 
he  call  of  the  Gentiles.  "  The  '  Yellow  peril '  is  an 
jthical  phenomenon." 

A  DANIEL  COME  TO   JUDGMENT. 

Japan,  says  the  writer,  challenges  the  world  in 
he  strength  of  character  rather  than  the  strength  of 
urns :  — 

She  has  not  made  a  spectacle  of  her  fight  for  life;  she 
laa  encouraged  no  reporters  to  witness  the  shedding  of 
leroic  blood ;  but,  as  though  some  terrible  operation  of 
lurgery  weie  in  progress,  sne  had  repulsed  the  sightseer 
md  locked  the  door.  In  all  these  respects  she  has  not 
sopied  an  example  previously  given,  but  set  a  new  one  to 
:he   civilised    world. 

The  working  classes  have  found  her  a  new  reason 
For  distrusting  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  Christian 
religion.  A  new  point  has  been  given  to  the  arrows 
)f  the  sceptic:  — 

The  astounding  divorce  between  the  ethical  ideas  of 
Christendom  and  its  normal  practice,  the  liberty  of  in- 
«rpretation  with  which  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
Morality  are  misapplied  to  our  social  hie;  the  freedom, 
imounting  to  effrontery,  with  which  one  thing  is  professed 
ind  the  opposite  practised;  the  disgraceful  soph/sms  by 
^hich  the  Christ  an  conscience  is  tauglit  to  be  blind  to  its 
>wn  laithlessness — these  and  many  other  truths  of  a  like 
lature,  once  apprehended  only  by  a  small  and  neglected 
jompany,  have  during  the  last  three  years  been  revealed 
n  their  true  colours  to  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
aever  thought  of  them  be:ore.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
srisis  whic'i  has  so  long  been  in  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity has  been  brought  appreciably  nearer  by  these 
tubings — so  near,  perhaps,  as  to  be  even  now  at  the  doors? 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ART  AND  BU8HID0. 

After  extolling  the  qualities  with  which  Japan 
lias  won  the  admiration  of  mankind — "  the  far- 
reaching  purpose,  the  grasp  of  conditions  needed  for 
its  fulfilment,  the  unswerving  pursuit  of  the  goal, 
the  combination  of  millions  of  wills  into  one,  and 
the  readiness  to  endure  every  sacrifice  at  the  call  of 
duty  " — the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that,  according  to 
Buddhism,  individuality  is  a  sheer  illusion.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  Buddhism  entering  into  the  life-blood  of 
Japan,  "  instead  of  crippling  individual  endeavour, 
has  checked  the  operation  of  personal  selfishness." 
The  education  of  Japan  is  directed  to  promoting 
frugality,  fealty,  filial  piety,  self-control  and  verac- 
ity. The  beautiful  with  Japan  is  daily  meat  and 
drink;  with  us  it  is  merely  an  adornment  and  a  lux- 
ury. The  writer  ascribes  the  Jajianese  quality  of  self- 
poise  to  the  national  love  of  beauty,  both  in  Nature 
and  in  art.  A  love  of  the  beauty  of  simple  things 
and  a  care  for  fine  arts  has  sharpened  her  discern- 
ment and  strengthened  her  spring.  The  strength  of 
Japan  lies  in  the  existence  among  the  people  at 
lar!:,^e  of  a   disciplined  moral   will   and   in  the  fact 


that  morality  and  art  are  national  interests.  The 
Christian  ideal,  he  laments,  does  not  control  the 
great  tides  of  Western  energy.  The  Christian  na- 
tions have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Christian 
ideal,  with  the  consequent  demoralisation  and  decay 
of  the  will :  — 

Bushido  may  be  a  poor  thing— I  do  not  think  so— but 
what  would  one  give  tor  a  breath  of  Bushido  among  the 
vicious  and  anaemic  youths  who  throng  the  lighted  thor- 
oughfares of  our  great  towns,  among  the  iale  rich,  among 
the  drunken  thousands  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham or  the  East  End? 

A   HAPPY  DIVERSION  OF  FORCE. 

The  writer  hopes  that  the  rise  of  Japan  will  cool 
the  jealousies  of  the  great  Powers,  will  check  the 
rage  for  increased  armaments,  and  establish  the 
prospects  of  a  long-continued  European  peace.  He 
says : — 

When  the  Christian  States  of  Europe  have  given  as  mucli 
thought  to  securing  the  conditions  of  a  decent  manhood 
for  the  masses  of  the  population  as  tney  have  hitherto 
spent  in  devising  mischief  for  each  other,  it  will  be  time 
to  decide  whether  the  social  problem  is  beyond  the  wit  of 
man. 

THE    UNION   OF    BUDDHISM    WITH    CHRISTIANITY. 

Yet  this  remarkable  article;,  which  has  voiced  the 
feeling  that  has  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  many 
thousands,  ends  with  an  optimistic  note :  — 

It  is,  indeed,  the  conviction  of  the  writer  that  the  present 
hour  is  the  fullest  of  hope  for  humanity  which  the  world 
lias  seen  for  long  ages.  Not  the  least  element  of  that 
hope  is  the  prospect  of  a  union  between  the  forces  of 
Christianity  and  Buddhism  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 
For  these  two  religions,  in  their  highest  expressions,  are 
not  estranged.  They  are  approaching  each  other;  and 
their  approach  is  the  dawn  of  a  better  age. 

The  article  is  a  striking  counterpart  to  M.  Ane- 
saki's  judgment  of  Christianity  from  the  standpoint 
of.  a  Japanese  Buddhist,  which  appears  in  the  same 
journal.  The  Japanese  Buddhist  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge the  ethical  superiority  of  Christianity.  The 
English  Christian  seems  to  lament  the  ethical  in- 
feriority of  Christendom.  One  admires  the  ideal  of 
the  Christian,  the  other  the  practice  of  the  Budd- 
hist. Both  agree  in  expecting  great  gain  to  humanity 
from  a  union  of  the  forces  of  Christendom  and 
Buddhism. 


Jeanette  Marks,  herself  a  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  deplores  the 
American  college  girl's  ignorance  of  literature  in  an 
article  which  she  has  published  in  the  Critic  of  New 
York  for  October.  As  the  result  of  an  examination 
of  186  girls  who  had  been  studying  in  the  college 
for  over  a  year,  we  are  told  that  153  did  not  know- 
when  Shakespeare  lived  (two  .students  placed  him  in 
the  twelfth  century  and  four  in  the  nineteenth !), 
154  did  not  know  who  wrote  ''Don  Quixote"  (one 
student,  hard  pressed,  attributed  the  work  to  Marion 
Crawford),  and  forty-five  could  not  tell  who  wrote 
"  The  Divine  Comedy."  The  thing  which  most 
harms  the  college,  laments  the  writer  in  conclusion, 
is  that  the  college  B.A.  should  have  become  the 
thing. 
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CAN    BUDDHISM   AND   CHRISTIANITY   BE 
COMBINED? 

By  a  Japanese  Professor. 
I'hf  llibhcrt  Journal  is  rendering  a  great  service 
!()  the  progress  of  religion  and  charity  by  inviting 
imi)ressions  of  Christianity  from  the  points  of  view 
of  the  non-Christian  religions.  The  first  in  the 
series  was  an  article  by  a  Jew.  The  second  appears 
in  the  Octotjer  number.  It  is  entitled  "  How  Chris- 
tianity Appeals  to  a  Japanese  Buddhist."  The  writer 
is  IM.'  Anesaki,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.  It  is 
certainly  a  startling  production,  as  able  as  it  is  un- 
expected. The  writer  begins  by  saying  that  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  belief  prevalent  in  Christianity  are 
not  incompatible  with  their  unity.  The  "grand  har- 
mony of  various  Christian  nations/'  however,  re- 
mains to  be  achieved. 

WHY    NOT   A    HARMONY    OF    BOTH    FAITHS? 

This  argument  of  many  Churches  in  one  faith  the 
writer  extends  to  the  two  religions  in  one  world.  He 
says: — 

If  Christianity  is  an  absolute  religion,  not  in  its  actual 
visible  condition,  but  owing  to  the  universality  ot  its 
<Jo8pel,  Buddhism  may  claim  the  same  as  possessing  a 
similarly  universal  ideal. 

And  asks :  — 

Is  tlie  harmony  of  these  two  absolute  religious  not 
as  much  a  question  of  the  future  as  is  the  harmony  of 
various  forms  of  Christianity?  Speaking  more  concretely, 
should  Buddhism  wliolly  yield  its  claim  and  mission  to 
Christianity?  Can  a  Buddhist  nation  contribute  nothing  to 
tlie  civilisation  of  tlie  world  and  to  the  progress  of 
humanity  without  being  converted  to  Christianity?  Might 
slio  not  remain  Buddhist  and  be  Cliristianised  in  spirit, 
and,  in  this  way,  enter  into  the  world-concert  of  the 
future  civilisation?  On  the  other  side,  is  it  impossible 
that  the  Christian  nations  and  the  Christian  civilisation, 
adliering  to  Christianity,  should  l<eep  harmony  with  the 
Buddliist    nations    and    the    Buddhist    civilisation? 

WHEREIN  THE  TWO  RELIGIONS  DIFFER, 

He  next  considers  the  fundamental  characters  of 
the  two  religions,   and  says:  — 

The  difference  between  these  two,  whicli  calls  our  atten- 
tion, is  the  intellectual  character  of  Buddhism  and  the 
emot'.onal  one  of  Christianity.  If  we  characterise  the 
former  as  a  religion  of  intellectual  resignation,  we  may 
-call  the  latter  a  religion  of  hope  and  love  and  faith. 

.^fter  tracing  the  Brahmin  and  Hebrew  antece- 
dents of  the  two  faiths,  he  says:  — 

Here  lies  an  unmistakable  difference  between  the  religions 
of  Buddha  and  Christ.  The  one  has  Trown  out  of  and 
completed  the  religion  of  a  serene,  intellectual  release  from 
tho  evil  of  this  world,  and  the  other  has  likewise  crown 
out  of  and  completed  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  Father 
in  heaven,  each  respectively  in  its  most  universal  and 
comp'ete  form.  The  two  religions,  viewed  in  their  respec- 
tive historical  sources,  show  two  uncomprom'sinp.  if  not 
contradictory,  aspects  of  the  religious  experience  of  man- 
kind. 

WHEREIN    THEY    ARE    ONE. 

The  writer  finds  the  common  element  in  both 
religions  in  the  personification  of  their  highest  ideal 
in  the  Founder.  As  a  personification  or  incarnation 
of  the  Dharma,  Buddha  dared  to  teach  that  "he 
who  sees  Dharma  sees  me."     "  His  teaching  and  his 


wisdom  were  nothing  but  what  he  himself  was  in  the 
quintessence  of  his  personality."  Similarly,  "  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God,  not  merely  because  He  loved 
God  as  His  Father,  but  Ijecause  He  was  from  eted 
nity  the  very  word  of  God  by  which  God  manifested 
Himself."     In  each  religion — 

Tlie  centre  of  gravity  in  the  religious  consciousness  falls 
on  tho  personality  of  the  founder,  living  among  men  ana 
leading  them  to  the  One  who  has  sent  him.  or  to  the  ideal! 
which  he  saw  face  to  face.  B^ith  in  a  person  like  thisl 
means  becoming,  through  him,  one  with  the  Truth  he; 
represents  and  living  witli  him  in  love.  That  all  may  be 
one,  one  with  the  Father,  one  with  the  Son,  and  one  wit^ 
them,  is  not  only  the  kernel  of  Christian  faith,  but  tbtf 
very   essence   of  Buddhist  belief. 

CAN    THERE    BE    TWO    ABSOLUTE    RELIGIONS? 

Having  explored  the  difference  and  affinity  of  tl 

two  faiths,  the  writer  proceeds  on  a  yet  more  darir 

argument.     He  says:  — 

Christianity  is  certainly  the  absolute  religion— i.e.,  tli 
religion  which  requires  for  its  existence  no  other  assist 
ance  but  its  own  truth,  and  the  religion  which  teaches 
the  only  way  to  God  by  faith  in  Christ.  Does  this  abso- 
luteness necessarily  exclude  the  truth  and  absoluteness  of 
another?  The  existence  of  two  absolute  religions  is  seem- 
ingly a  contradiction,  and  it  seems  that  the  claims  of  the 
one  can  only  be  established  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

But,  he  argues,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  there  are  three  absolutes  in  Christianity, 
but  these  neither  exclude  one  another  nor  melt  intn 
one.  Thy  are  three  in  person  but  one  in  substance. 
Then  he  asks  :  — 

Does  the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian  religion  necessarily 
exclude  the  same  claim  of  another  religion,  whose  luiida- 
mental  faith  is  l>elief  in  a  divine  master?  Anyone  who 
accepts  Christ's  personality  as  the  true  moral  evidence  of 
religious  faith  must  admit,  or  at  least  sympathise  with, 
the  Buddhist  faith  in  Buddha.  One  who  sees  Buddha  .^ces 
the  Dharma,  the  Logos,  eternal  Truth,  unmade,  unchaiii-'e- 
able,  and  the  source  of  immortality.  It  there  were  any 
difference  between  the  Christian  concept  of  God  and  the 
Buddhist  Dharma,  the  fundamental  and  essential  iiciniiy 
of  the  beliefs  of  both  in  the  incarnate  Divinity  could  not 
be  left  out  of  account.  The  differences  are  necessary  (  >n- 
sequences  of  the  historical  circumstances  in  which  the  t^vo 
religions  have  grown  up,  and  of  the  Uifferent  demands  of 
the  peoples  they  were  intended  to  lead;  but  the  reli^i'i'S 
foundation  of  both  is  the  same.  If  we  call  the  Buiiili-l 
faith  in  Buddha's  person  the  Christianitv  in  Budd!ii>iii. 
we  may,  wiin  the  same  right,  see  in  the  Christian  docti!i;e 
of   the"  Logos    the   Bu.idh  sm   in   Christianity. 

A    PREPARATION    FOR    CHRISTIANITY. 

In  a  note  the  writer  adds  that:  — 

Japan,  where  these  forms  of  Buddhism  are  most  influen- 
tial, is  furnishing  a  good  soil  for  the  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Christianity  was 
j)repared  for  in  Japan  before  the  introduction  of  the  Cro-s. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  Buddhist  will  remain  unastonisled 
on  noticing  the  very  Buddhistic  expression  of  Ohristininty, 
as  shown  in  Thomas  a  Keinpis's  "Imitation"  or  in  St. 
Francis's   religion   of  humility   and   meekness. 

He  grants  that  the  time  may  come  when  all 
world  will  accept  the  Christian  religion,  but  Easi 
peojjles  will  hardly  lose  thoroughly  their  inherit, i 
of  serene  meditative  faith.      "  There  may  grow 
Japan    a   form  of    Christianity    without    Pope    : 
without  Holy  Synod,  but  Buddhism  will  neven 
less   hold   its   footing   therein   for  ever."      He   \ 
indulges  in   what  will  strike  the  average  man 
daring  paradox:  "In  short,  we  Buddhists  are  n  . 
to  accept  Christianity  ;  nay,  more,  our  faith  in  B 
dha  is  faith   in  Chri.st.      11'^  see  Christ  because 
see  Buddha." 
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THE   SECOND    COMING   OF   CHRIST. 

The  question  of  the  future  depends,  he  says,  on 
)\v  fully  the  followers  of  the  two  Lords  understand 
:ch  other,  and  how  East  and  West  can  harmonise 

the  future  progress  of  humanity.     He  says :  — 

Just  as  at  the  fountain-heads  of  these  two  streams  there 
tpeared  the  Truth  in  flesh,  the  Faith  in  person,  the 
alisation  of  this  harmony  in  love  and  faith  needs  an 
carnate  person,  representative  of  humanity.  Tlie  person 
ay  be  a  powerful  individual  or  a  nation.  If  the  appear- 
ico  of  Christ  or  Buddha  has  not  been  in  vain,  if  the  two 
reams  of  civilisation  have  been  more  than  ephemeral, 
en  we  shall  hope  not  in  vain  for  the  second  advent  of 
irist  or  the   appearance  of   the   future   Buddha  Metteya. 

Passing  from  these  speculative  heights,  the  writer 

ascends  to  art,  which  is,  he  says,  the  most  visible 

id  tangible  produce  of  religion:  — 

[f  the  Eastern  peoples  were  shown  the  artistic  side  of 
iristianity,  and  began  to  talk  with  pious  Christians  heart 

heart  through  Christian  art,  tliev  would  be  found  far 
ore  ready  to  appreciate  Christianity  than  tlie  experiences 

missionaries   have   led   them   to   expect. 

As  to  ethics,  he  finds  nothing  to  add  to  Christ's 
iving  that  "  None  is  good  save  One,  even  God." 
t'hics  that  endeavour  to  exclude  th.e  idea,  of  God  or 
e  sunim.'  ni  honnm  are  bankrupt.  He  shrewdly 
ids,  "  Modern  European  civilisation  has  too  many 
ches  and  too  great  possessions  to  follow  Him 
''horn  God  has  destined  to  die  in  order  to  live." 

SHINTOISM,   BUDDHISM,   CHHISTIANITY. 

The  so-called  ancestor-worship  of  the  Japanese 
not  so  much,  he  explains,  intended  "  to  invoke  the 
)irits  of  the  dead,  but  rather  to  offer  our  homage 
iWard  them,  and  to  communicate  our  faith  and 
erit  to  them."  The  alleged  worship  of  clan  or 
cal  deities  is  something  similar  to  the  hero-worship 
:  the  Greeks,  or  the  saint-worship  of  the  Catholics, 
gain  the  writer  surprises  one  by  this  remark  :  — - 

[  must  now  content  myself  by  saying  that  our  pr'mitive 
itli  has  been  much  elevated  by  Buddhism,  and  still  has 
lOUTh  room  to  be  purified  by  a  more  decidedly  monotheis- 
2.    religion    such    as    Christianity. 

[t  is  rather  singular  that  Christians  have  noti  tried  this 
irification  and  elevation  of  the  Japanese  moral  and  re- 
dous  ideas  bv  their  love  of  the  Heavenlv  Father,  which  is 
e  root  of  all  pietv.  and  absolute  obedience  toward  the 
irrt  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  is  the  root  of  all  loyalty. 

He  sums  up  his  personal  conviction  by  saying :  — 

Where  there  is  tbe  faith  in  Buddha,  there  may  grow  the 
ith  in  Christ.  The  two  religions  may  preserve  their  re- 
eet've  traits,  but  thev  must  share  in  the  deep  root  of 
lisious  faith.  Japan  may  remain  Buddhistic,  or  be  con- 
irted  to  Christianity,  but  she  will  in  either  way  keep  her 
vn  tone  of  national  spirit  and  civilisation,  and  in  this 
ay    play    a    part    in   the    grand    concert   of   humanity. 

A   HINT   FOR   THE   KAISER. 

Being  asked  by  the  Editor  to  point  out  defects  of 
hristian  morality,  he  says  he  has  no  fault  to  find 
ith  Christianity  itself,  but  he  complains  of  the  ex- 
usiveness  of  the  attitude  of  European  Christians 
»wards  non-Christian  peoples,  and  refers  to  the 
Raiser's  address  to  his  troops  going  to  China  as  by 
")  means  a  product  of  true  Christianity,  but  only  re- 
tains of  Jewish  bigotry.      He  closes  by  saying:  — 

Tlie  harmony  nnd.  concert  of  the  world's  religions  and 
itions  are  made  impossible  bv  this  un-Christian  Chris- 
anity.  If  we  should  be  threatened  by  a  bigotry  like  this, 
9  are  ready  to  stn"d  against  -t  in  the  name  not  only 
'   Buddha,    but   of  Christ   Himself. 


LORD   ROBERTS  OR   MR   BALFOUR: 

Which  to  Believe  as  to  National  Safety. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  closes  with  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  national  defence  suggested  by  the  contrast- 
ed speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Earl  Roberts.  The 
writer  achieves  distinction  at  the  outset  by  saying  a 
good  word  for  the  War  Office  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Boer  War.  "The  nation  was  not  ready  in  1899  and 
1900  to  send  to  the  front  an  army  four  times  as  large 
as  the  statesmen  had  deemed  it  necessary  for  the 
nation  to  maintain."  This  fault  should  be  laid. on 
the  Ministry,  on  the  Parliament,  on  the  nation,  but 
not  on  the  Department.  The  writer  then  proceeds 
to  d'scuss  the  question  of  defence  raised  by  the 
South  African  War.  The  Empire,  he  points  out, 
is  only  assailable  by  land  in  India  and  North  Ame- 
rica. For  land  defence  our  self-governing  colonies 
are  being  left  more  and  more  to  their  own  loyalty 
and  resources.  The  writer  thinks  Mr.  Balfour  not 
convincing  when  he  declares  invasion  of  the  home 
country  all  but  impossible.  Lord  Roberts  is  de- 
clared to  be  unjust  to  a  nation  at  the  present  mo- 
ment bearing  a  taxation  for  armaments  that  would 
have  staggered  statesmen  forty  years  ago.  With  the 
general  emphasis  on  the  Fleet  as  our  first  line  of  de- 
fence the  writer  entirely  agrees,  but  urges  that  the 
Army  will  still  remain  as  a  necessary  factor.  "  If 
we  contemplate  future  war  on  a  great  scale  at  all, 
let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  as  here- 
tofore, our  British  Army  will  have  to  do  its  share 
of  the  fightiner."  The  writer  stands  valiantly  by  the 
Volunteers.     He  says  :  — - 

It  is  always  taken  for  granted  that  our  first  line  of  de- 
fence is  the  Navy.  Surely  with  proper  organisation  and 
with  competent  officers  our  auxiliary  forces  should  be 
strong  enough,  with  a  very  small  nucleus  of  resular 
troops,  to  constitute  a  sufficient  second  line  of  defence  for 
the  British  Islands.  If  so,  in  case  of  emergency,  we  should 
be  ab'e  to  spare  substantially  our  whole  Army  for  service 
elsewhere. 

Alarmists   are   then   treated   to   a  cold   douche  of 

very  sensible  criticism.     He  says:  — 

If  we  compare  the  present  time  with  the  past  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  in  what  respect  our  national  security  has  been 
lessened.  There  has  never  been  any  period  of  peace  in  the 
history  of  our  country  during  which  such  extensive  pre- 
parations have  been  made  to  defend  the  country  in  time 
of  war.  Yet  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  less  safe  for  a  European  nation  to  attack 
us. 

In  America  our  happy  relations  wdth  the  United 
States  have  precluded  the  idea  of  conflict.  In 
Europe  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire  has  told  for 
peace,  and  the  warm  spirit  of  friendliness  between 
France  and  England  further  strengthens  the  pros- 
pects of  peace.  The  rise  of  the  Italian  nat  on  and 
a  powerful  Italian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  have 
been  regarded  with  more  than  complacency  by  most 
Englishmen. 

On  the  anti-German  scare  the  writer  has  wise 
words  to  utter.  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many would  be  a  monstrous  folly,  unrequired  by 
their  material  interests,  and  only  possible  through 
insane  antipathies.    He  says:  — 
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A  strong  Germany,  the  great  central  Power  of  tlie  Con- 
tinent, is  in  itself  in  no  way  a  danger  to  the  British 
Umpire;  and  as  tlie  Germans  liave  developed  into  a  great 
industrial  and  commercial  Power,  as  they  have  acquired 
distant  colonies,  as  they  liave  covered  the  seas  with  their 
merchantmen,  so  since  1871  they  have  given  fresh  pledges 
tor  peace,  largely,  no  doubt,  to  all  Europe,  but  in  a  very 
iiigh  decree  indeed  to  the  predominant  naval  Power  of  the 
world.  An  Englishman  must  indeed  be  an  alarmist  who 
dreads  at  the  hands  of  Germany  either  invasion  or  destruc- 
tion  of  commerce,   or  loss  of  colonics! 

So  for  Europe  he  sums  up  the  position  thus : 

An  almost  unassailable  position  at  home,  freedom  from 
-elttsh  ambitions  in  Europe,  a  love  of  peace  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  for  its  material  advantages,  constitute  fa- 
vourable conditions  which  siiould  surely  enable  our  states- 
men to  preserve  '  peace  with  honour,"  even  if  they  do  not 
suffice  as  yet  to  make  Great  Britain  the  trusted  arbiter  of 
I'.urope. 

Asia  is  pointed  out  by  Lord  Roberts  and  others 
as  the  quarter  of  the  glolx;  where  peace  will  almost 
certainly  be  broken,  but  "  the  heavy  defeat  of  Rus- 
sia has,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  enormously  in- 
creased the  probability  henceforth  of  continued 
peace  in  Asia ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  comes  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan."  The  reviewer  closes  his  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion by  saying:  — 

The  hopelessness  of  any  attack  upon  India  is  the  best 
liasis  upon  which  future  good  relations  with  Russia  can  be 
huilt  up.  When  we  take  a  general  survey  of  our  own 
position  in  either  hemisphere,  we  are  quite  unable  to  see 
that  it  necessitates  the  taking  of  sucii  gigantic  measures  as 
are  recommended  to  us. 


HOUSING  AND   LOCOMOTION. 

"THE  ABSURDITY  OP  CENTRAL  REHOUSING. 

Garden  City  and  Garden  Suburb  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  in  the  Edinhurglt  Review,  in  which 
the  scliemes  at  I,etchworth  and  Hampstead  are  sym- 
pathetically discussed  and  with  much  good  sense. 
The  writer  wisely  exposes  the  craze  which  has  pos- 
sessed some  reformers,  of  building,  at  fabulous  cost, 
workmen's  dwellings  in  central  areas  which  are  fax 
more  profitably  employed  for  c/>nimercial  and  not 
residential  purposes.     He  says : 

\.\,  has  been  said  that  the  true  solution  of  overcrowding 
in  towns  is  afforded  b.v  cheap  traction;  and  undoubtedly 
it  seems  economically  unsound  to  plant  artisans"  dwellings 
in  the  heart  of  a  town  where  the  land  is  actually  wanted 
lor  commercial  purposes.  Tlie  recent  commission  on  Lon- 
don Street  Traffic  gives  some  very  valuable  information  on 
this  question.  Owing  to  the  unwise  requirement  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  workers  dispossessed  by  industrial  undertakings 
or  improvement  schemes  should  be  rehoused  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  the  London  County  Council  has  been  com- 
pelk'd  to  build  workmen's  dwellings  in  the  centre  of 
London,  while  of  its  own  motion  it  has  built  similar 
ilwellings  in  the  suburbs.  "The  result,"  says  the  Commis- 
sion, ■■  is  that  in  the  central  districts  the  ratepayers  have 
sustained  a  loss  of  £412,683  in  rehousing  7586  persons  on 
18.56  acres;  in  the  subu'bs  the  Council  liave  already  housed 
1797  persons  on  14.15  acres  without  .an.v  loss  to  the  rates." 
Hut  this  is  not  all.  Notwithstanding  tlie  subsidy  given  by 
the  ratepayer,  the  artisan  still  has  to  pay  a  higher  rent 
and  to  live  in  a  crowd  in  central  London,  while  in  the 
suburb  he  pays  less  and  has  more  air.  For  instance,  in 
connection  with  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand,  the  Council  was  compelled  to  purchase  land  for 
housing,  the  commercial  value  of  which  was  £201,107.  It 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a  reasonable  interest 
on  this  outla.v  in  the  shape  of  rents  which  could  be  paid 
by  the  families  to  be  provided  for.  Consequently  more 
than-  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money  was  cliarged  in 
the   accounts  of  the  Council  as  expenses  of  the  street   im- 


provements,   and    £44  000    only    ear-marked    as    the    coat 
artisans'  housing,  although  not  one  penny  of  the  addition 
£157,000   thus    charged    on    the    ratepayers    would    have 
paid  hut  lor  the  obligation  to  rehouse.    And  even  after 
was   done   the   Council    were    compelled   to    charge   the  Vfl, 
high  rent  of  9s.  6d.  to  Us.  a  week  for  a  three-roomed  t«ii 
ment,    and    the    population    per   acre    remains    at   148. 
'Tooting,    on   the   other    hand,    after    the    whole   cost   of 
land  is  charged  to  the  housing  scheme,  a  three-roomed 
tage  can   be  let  without   loss  at  78.  to  7s.   6d.   a  week; 
the  artisan  lives  in  a  district  where,  on  the  average,  tb(! 
aro    but    fifty-four    iiersons    to    the    acre.    To    complete 
absurdity    of    central    rehousing,    it    is    ascertained    beyo 
question    that   the   persons   dispossessed   do    not   occup.y 
new  dwellings.    Thus  any   personal   loss  and   inconvenic 
8U3t4iined   by   the   old   residents   is   not  prevented,    an4 
sons   who  would  perhaps   not  have   lived   in   central  Lon^ 
at  all  are  induced  to  do   so.    These  and   other  facts  plac 
before   the   Commission    led    them    to    form    a   ver.y   stro 
opinion    that    "  in    order    to    relieve    over-crowding,    meal 
must   be   provided   for  taking   the   population    into   and   out 
of    London,    not    in    one    or    two    directions,    but    in    many 
directions,    at    rapid    speed,    frequent    intervals    and    ciieap 
rates." 

ON   THE   LAYING   OUT   OF   NEW   SUBURBS. 

He  does  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  muni'^i- 
pal  providence  of  Gennan  towns  in  planning  e>' 
sions  of  their  expanding  area:  — 

Bourneville  and-  Port  Sunlight,  the  Garden  Oity  and  ,.v 
Garden  Suburb,  invaluable  experiments  in  themselves,  a; 
equally  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  strong  and  gro^  " 
interest  in  town  construction.  In  Germany,  where,  as 
have  said,  there  has  always  been  a  feeling  for  some  unij 
of  design,  it  is  now  recognised  that  a  growing  town  shoi; 
not  be  allowed  to  sprawl  over  the  adjoining  country  at 
mere  will  of  the  neighbouring  landowners.  The  toi 
council,  in  such  a  case,  consults  experts,  and,  after  mt 
consideration  and  discussion,  a  definite  scheme  is  pB 
mulgated.  Streets  are  laid  ouj;,  spaces  set  apart  for  puoQ 
squares  and  gardens,  the  sites  of  public  buildings  select 
and  the  position  of  factories,  shops  and  nrivate  residene 
determined.  Everything,  in  fact,  is  done  bv  the  muni 
palitv  in  relation  to  land  in  private  ownership  which 
promoters  of  the  Garden  City  and  the  Garden  SubU 
propose  to  do  with  their  own  land.  If  necessary 
municipal'ty  even  makes  compulsory  exchanges  of  land 
between  different  owners,  presumably  to  rectifv  ineqnalitil 
which  may  arise  from  the  mode  in  which  the  land  is  t« 
be  used.    We   are  a   long   way   off   this   in   England. 


Is  the  English  Boy  a  Primitive  Savage  ? 

Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  in  his  magazine  for  Noveml'  r, 
indulges  in  the  following  straight  talk  concern  ng 
the  human  boy  :  — 

The  human  boy  of  the  British  species  is  a  hard  nut  to 
crack.  I  suppose  he  is  more  or  less  the  same  nroducj 
whatever  his  national  species,  all  the  world  over.  He  is 
ever-present  instance  of  Nature's  persistent  reversion 
tjT)e.  We  go  on  civilising  and  over-civilising.  All  \ 
while  Nature  is  bringing  forth  the  natural  savage,  day  af 
dav,  and  reclaiming  every  inch  of  ground  that  we  r 
happen  to  let  alone  for  awhile.  It  looks  as  though  she 
never  relinquish  her  ancient  rights  to  the  land  and 
ijo.v.  We  apparently  keep  her  at  bay  in  the  former  o 
Thougii  who  shall  say  how  many  evils  are  not  bred  of 
towns  that  bind  her  ever-green  spirit  under?  But  in 
case  of  the  boy,  the  penalty  is  more  direct.  The  boy,  if 
is  a  healthy  creature,  is  born  a  savage.  There  are  notal^ 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  of  course.  But,  on  the  whole> 
you  want  things  to  go  well  with  him,  the  only  course  !■_ 
let  Nature  have  her  way  with  him.  within  the  limits  'w" 
which  she  is  satisfied.  A  savage,  in  most  cases,  he  will 
It  is  best  to  have  him  a  wholesome  savage  who,  if  a 
crude  in  his  attitude  toward  our  cut-and-dried  formute, 
still  developing  broadl.v  upon  the  right  lines.  The  hoolie 
is  one  most  disconcerting  instance  of  the  way  In  whl  ^ 
thines  will  go  wrong  if  artificial  conditions  break  th« 
relationship  of  Nature  and  the  boy's  heart.  The  boy  is  the 
survival  of  primitive  man. 

Mr.  Fry's  suggestion  is  that  this  island  is  too  small 
to  hold  the  boy.  The  great  tracts  of  wild  land  in 
the  Colonies  are  the  school  for  him. 
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THE    SCOURGE   OF   THE  AGE. 

HOW   TO    STAMP    OUT   TTfBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  J.  Hericourt,  writing  in  La  Revue  of  October 
Jt,  discusses  the  vital  problem  of  the  fight  against 
iberculosis  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  sug- 
3Sts  measures  much  more  drnstic  than  any  which 
jecialists  have  yet  ventured  to  advocate.  He  sees 
D  reason  why  tuberculosis  should  not  be  stamped 
Jt,  as  leprosy  has  practically  been  stamped  out. 
[is  article  refers  naturally  to  tuberculosis  among  the 
Dorer  classes  in  France. 

THE   NECESSITY   OP   STATISTICS. 

To  begin  with,  Dr  Hericourt  says,  we  have  no 
liable  statistics  of  the  number  of  joersons  suffering 
:om  tuberculosis.  In  France  we  are  told  that  the 
anual  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  150,000,  and 
)  Paris  alone  tuberculosis  claims  about  one-fourth 
f  the  deaths.  These  figures  are  repeated  thousands 
f  times,  but  it  is  certain  they  do  not  make  the 
ightest  impression.  In  any  case  they  are  very  mis- 
;ading,  for  they  refer  merely  to  the  mortality  from 
le  disease,  and  give  no  idea  of  its  morbidity.  For 
le  death  how  many  sufferers  are  there?  Neither 
l^gienists  nor  doctors  can  answer  this  question, 
^hat  we  require  to  know  is  what  proportion  of  the 
►tal  population  of  a  country  or  a  city  may  be  de- 
xibed  as  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Without  the 
lowledge  it  is  impossible  to  institute  any  compari- 
>n  as  to  whether  the  number  of  cases  is  excessive 
•  not.  To  ascertain  something  accurate  statistics 
ay  be  a  formidable  task,  but  it  is  the  only  basis 
1  which  the  work  of  dealing  with  the  disease  must 

St. 

WHAT    C0N8TITDTES    TUBERCULOSIS? 

Here,  however,  a  new  difficulty  arises.  Some 
>ctors  do  not  pronounce  cases  as  tuberculosis  until 
1  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  written  in  capi- 
I  letters ;  others  apply  the  term  tuberculosis  to  the 
•st  and  often  insensible  manifestations  of  the 
alady.  In  .the  latter  category  would  be  included 
any  anaemic  and  neurotic  persons  shomng  as  yet 
)  local  signs  of  the  disease.  The  iiroportions  would 
erefore  be  somewhat  disconcerting  according  to  the 
fferent  views  taken  by  the  various  specialists  mak- 
g  the  enumeration,  but  the  writer  thinks  it  would 
■  well  to  include  all  possible  rases,  no  matter  in 
lat  stage,  marked  or  otherwise,  for  he  is  of  opinion 
at  tuberculosis  is  more  common  than  is  generally 
Imitted.  It  would  then  be  realised  that  scarcely 
family  exists  without  one  case,  though  it  may  be 
e  victims  very  often  have  the  appearance  of  good 
alth ;  that  in  large  cities  tuberculosis  is  a  con- 
gious  form  exists  in  almost  every  house;  and  that 

certain  poor  arrondlssemtnts  of  Paris  all  the 
ople  may  be  pronounced  tuberculous.  Perhaps 
iblic  opinion   would  be  moved   to  recognise  that 

needs  something  else  than  conferences  to  deal 
th  the  problem  when   it   is  revealed  that  houses 

which  articles  of  clothing  are  made  are  inhabited 


by  tuberculous  persons  whose  clothes,  handker- 
chiefs, and  hands  spread  contagious  expectoration, 
just  as  bread  is  also  made  and  distributed  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  with  the  disease. 

WHY    RECENT    MEASURES    HAVE    FAILED. 

So  far  the  agitation  aroused  has  practically  be<>n 
without  any  results  as  regards  the  elimination  of  so 
implacable  a  foe.  Sanatoriums  have  been  construct- 
ed, dispensaries  have  been  established,  and  in  certain 
schools  inspection  has  been  organised.  But  what 
have  these  praiseworthy  efforts  amounted  to?  The 
dispensaries  have  done  their  best  by  distributing 
medicine,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  also  distri- 
buted food,  and  have  done  something  towards  the 
disinfection  of  the  clothes  of  the  patients.  In  this 
way  they  have  given  relief,  and  have  enabled  a  few 
cases  to  return  to  their  work ;  but  this  is  only  a  grain 
of  sand  in  the  sea  of  misery.   , 

THE    FALLACY    OF    SANATORIUMS. 

And  wha.t  about  the  sanatoriums?  In  France  the 
few  which  have  been  erected  are  for  men  only.  The 
women  have  been  forgotten.  Moreover,  only  easily 
curable  cases  are  received,  and  after  a  short  stay 
they  are  dismissed  to  return  to  the  old  conditions, 
and  the  malady  soon  reappears.  In  Germany  especi- 
ally, where  the  santorium  idea  was  at  first  hailed 
with  enthusiasm,  this  fallacy  was  soon  apparent.  It 
seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  sanatorium  is  not 
the  supreme  resource  against  tuberculosis. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    HEALTH. 

The  disease,  continues  the  writer,  may  be  fought 
in  two  ways — by  nursing  the  sick  and  by  protecting 
the  healthy.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  only  tried 
to  cure  the  sick.  We  ought  now  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  the  protection  of  the  healthy,  since  tuber- 
culosis is  contagious.  Our  ancestors  suppressed 
leprosy  by  supj)ressing  the  leprous — that  is  to  say, 
by  shutting  up  the  leprous  in  special  hospitals. 
Why  not  establish  special  hospitals  for  tuberculosis 
on  similar  lines  to  arrest  the  dissemination  of  the 
malady  ? 

It  is  monstrous  that  persons  convalescent  from 
contagious  diseases  should  be  allowed  to  walk  about 
in  public  places,  and  it  is  equally  monstrous  that  a 
workman  should  have  to  expose  himself  to  the  dan- 
ger of  infection  from  a  fellow-workman  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  workshop  where  he  has  to 
earn  his  living,  becau.se  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
it. 

WANTED— PREVENTORIUMS. 

Rejected  by  the  sanatoriums  and  the  hospitals,  the 
really  dangerous  contagious  cases  are  always  at 
large.  Remembering  that  150,000  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  are  registered  in  France,  and  allowing 
that  each  case  lasts  on  an  average  about  two  years 
before  terminating  fatally,  there  are  thus  at  least 
300,000  sufferers  every  year  who  require  treatment, 
but  who,  under  the  present  system,  are  condemned 
to  spread  the  disease  to  all  around  them.     For  this 
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number  hospital  accommodation  is  urgent,  but  the 
sanitary  regime  could  only  be  accepted  by  the 
patients  on  condition  that  their  families  are  sup- 
ported during  the  period  of  treatment.  The  econo- 
mic difficulty  is,  of  course,  serious,  but  the  sum 
necessary  could  well  be  spared  from  the  war  budget. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

There  are  several  other  articles  on  Tuberculosis 
this  month.  Felix  Le  Dantec,  who  writes  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  of  October  15th,  gives  a  somewhat 
scientific  explanation  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the 
d'sea.se;  and  Dr.  Leon  Berard  in  the  .same  number 
de.scril^s  the  Tul  erculos"s  Exhibition  at  Paris,  and 
the  lessons  which  may  be  learnt  from  it. 

In  the  October  Deutsche  Revue  F.  Loeffler  deals 
with  Tuberculosis  in  Germany.  After  the  Congress 
at  Berlin,  1899,  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  the  disease  by  milk  and  meat  of 
Uiberculosis  animals;  to-day  attention  is  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes.  In  Germany  there  is  still  no  law  to  deal 
with  the  disease.  Disinfection  is  not  universally  en- 
forced. The  writer  advocates  the  isolation  of  incur- 
able cases  in  special  institutions. 


THE   KAISER   AND   PRINCE    BISMARCK. 

WHY   THE   CHANCELLOR   WAS    DISMISSED. 

Baron  Heckedorn  contributes  to  La  Revue  of 
October  15th  a  character  sketch  of  the  German 
Emperor— <^  a  portrait  as  impartial  and  faithful  as 
ix)ssible  of  the  monarch." 

About  fifteen  years  ago  came  the  dismissal  of 
Bi.«.marck,  and  as  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  real  cause,  the 
Baron  offers  one  "  hitherto  unpublished  "  as  being 
more  likely  than  anv  which  have  yet  appeared.  It 
emanates  from  Dr.  Roth,  a  Swiss  diplomatist. 

DR.    ROTH'S  STORY. 

The  Federal  Council,  writes  Baron  Heckedorn, 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  proposing  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  for  the  Protection  of  Labour  to  be 
held  at  Berne  in  1890.  No  sooner  did  the  Kaiser 
hear  of  it  than  he  demanded  that  the  Conference 
should  meet  at  Berlin.  Bismarck  did  not  approve 
of  the  Kaiser's  plan,  and  he  did  his  best  to  prevent 
It  l)eing  put  into  execution  ;  and  when  all  failed,  he 
asked  the  Swiss  Ambassador  to  persuade  his  Govern- 
ment to  persist  in  its  original  proposal.  Whether 
Dr.  Both  did  .^^o  is  not  stated,  but  probably  not,  as 
the  Congress  assembled  at  Berlin  in  due  course. 

A  few  days  after,  the  news  of  the  Chancellor's 
visit  reached  the  ears  of  the  Kaiser,  who  was  furious, 
nntl  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Chancellor! 
This  was  March  19th,  and  everybody  knows  Bis- 
marck was  dismissed  on  the  20th.  Also,  the  writer 
states,  the  Kaiser  not  long  after  presented  his  por- 
trait to  Dr.  Roth,  with  the  dedication  "To  Dr.  Roth 
A  souvenir  of  March  19th,  1899.     Wilhelm  I.R." 


WANTED-A   NEW  MODEL. 

THE   GREAT   ENGLISH    MAGAZINE. 

Writing  in  the  Author  of  October,  Mary  L.  Pen 
dered  says  we  want  a  new  magazine  model. 

MENTAL   NAUSEA. 

The  writer  declares  that  to  many  the  piv.M'iii 
"  highly  glazed,  highly  coloured,  highly  advertised 
and  emphasised  magazines  afford  a  kind  of  mental 
nausea."  She  finds  nothing  in  them  that  we  can 
read,  and  says  that  is  the  reason  why  we  encourage 
such  literary  aliens  as  the  better  class  of  American 
magazines — Harper,  Scribner,  the  Century,  the  At 
lantic  Monthlv  etc.,  with  which  we  have  nothing  t( 
compare  in  the  way  of  "  literary  excellence,  fresh 
ness,    fancy,  or   advanced    thought." 

Our  magazines  are  thus  characterised:  — 

Their  aim  is  to  p'ease  a  class  that  delights  in  orude 
sensation,  intricate  plot,  rapid  incident,  and  treaclv  senti- 
ment: that  revels  in  pictures  of  men  flvin?  at  each'other'f; 
throats,  falling  off  precipices,  or  being  shot  out  of  motor- 
cars. 

To  this  class  it  does  net  matter  how  ancient,  how  tr;- •  ! 
or  how  impossble  the  sto'v.  how  badly  the  English 
guae-e  is  maltreate  i,  so  loiif,'  as  something  happens  in  c, ,  iv 
paragraph,  something  that  can  be  decorated  with  h'  mI- 
curdling  illustrations,  and  so  long  as  the  pages  are  riii  nn 
into  loose  dialogue,  plentifuUj'  sprinkled  with  -;<^.it  ,  ,  ,,. 
tality  and  notes  of  exclamation. 

It  is  admitted  that  Blackwood,  Macmillati  .mu  a 
few  others  have  honestly  striven  to  reach  a  higher 
standard,  but  the  writer  thinks  that  they  are  both 
stereotyped  and  a  trifle  dull,  not  daring  ever  to  print 
"  a  new  and  startling  •  idea  or  a  subtle  or  highly 
imaginative  piece  of  work." 

THE    NEW    SHILLING    MODEL. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  supply  of  origi- 
nal work  is  not  lacking.  The  demand  is  rather  at 
fault,  an(i  in  dusty  drawers  and  cupboards  there  lies 
probably  plenty  of  material  refused  bv  editors  .is 
"  unsuitable." 

With  reference  to  the  new  model  the  umi  rcu- 
cludes  :  — 

We  want  it  badly— the  great  English  magazine  that  is  to- 
send  tlie  Americans  home  and  give  us  literature,  thou<rht 
Ideas,  art,  of  our  own;  something  upon  which  our  intel- 
lect and  imagmation  can  feed,  by  which  our  genius  can  be 
stimulated. 

Our  Great  English  Magazine  must  be  sound  and  solvor  t. 
under  sane  and  sober  manasrement.  subiect  to  no  wliinis  or 
freaks,  dept^ndent  upon   no  small  coterie,  no  single  influcMe 

There  must  be  a  business  head  behind  it,  as  well  a.^  a 
thinkers  brain,  an  artists  taste,  an  enthusiast's  hea-t  It 
must  be  puhl-shed  bv  a  strong  syndicate— one  that  can 
wait,   and   edited   by   more   than   one  distinguished   man   of 

DARING    WITH    DISCRETION. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  fearless  and  catholic,  regardless  at 
Mrs  Grundy  and  the  Young  Person,  while,  rejecting  all 
that  18  ugly  and  plague-spotted,  catering  for  everv  taste 
tlia*,  mav  clatm  to  be  called  taste,  aiming  not  merely  at 
wha<i  will  pa.v  now.  but  what  will  stand  fast  and  firm  itt 
tno  future,  both  as  a  literary  model  and  financial  invest- 
ment. ^ 

Th  s  New  Model,  then,  must  be  daring  with  discretion,  1 
dependent,  lofty  and  secure.  Everything  about  it  must  b€f 
ot  the  best  possible;  the  best  paper  and  print,  nictures  (it 
It  has  an.v),  poety  and  prose,  that  can  be  bought  for  gold 
and    found    by   discernment. 
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WHAT  JAPAN  OWES  TO  FRANCE. 

JAPAN  UNDER  FEENCH  LAWS. 

^atori  Kato,  a  Japanese,  contributes  to  La  Revue 
f  October  ist  an  article  entitled  "  What  Japan 
)wes  to  France." 

The  modes  of  Western  civilisation  adopted  and 
ssimilated  by  Japan,  says  the  writer,  are  so  many 
nd  so  various  that  it  is  anything  but  an  easy  matter 
D  single  out  the  nation  to  which  the  island  kingdom 
•f  the  Far  East  is  under  the  deepest  obligation, 
ierraanic  nations,  perhaps,  have  played  the  largest 
lart  in  the  recent  developments  of  Japan,  but  among 
lie  Latin  races  France  is  the  country  towards  which 
apan  ought  to  have  the  liveliest  feelings  of  grati- 
ude,  for  it  was  to  an  eminent  Frenchman  that  Japan 
wes  her  position  in  the  concert  of  nations. 

THE   CODE    NAPOLEON. 

M.  Boissonade  may  be  considered  the  Lafayette 
f  the  history  of  Japan.  Not  only  did  he  elaborate 
he  civil  and  criminal  code,  but  he  made  the  majority 
'f  the  Japanese  lawyers  of  renown.  He  introduced 
''rench  criminal  procedure  and  publicity  for  all 
ases  on  the  basis  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  his 
eforms  were  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  the 
xisting  organisation  of  justice.  The  presidents  and 
udges  of  the  tribunals  at  Tokio  and  Osaka  now 
ccupy  more  important  positions  than  the  Recorders 
if  London  or  New  York,  and  the  magistrates  and 
.11  the  members  of  the  Japanese  Bar  owe  their 
raining  to  M.  Boissonade.  France  ought  to  be 
iroud  to  see  her  system  of  jurisprudence  transplant- 
d  in  Japan  and  practised  in  such  an  able  manner 
>y  students  of  the  French  law  schools. 

Personal  security  and  security  of  property  in 
apan  are  now  guaranteed  by  the  same  laws  which 
)rotect  the  French,  but  with  certain  modifications. 
!]!apital  punishment,  for  instance,  takes  the  form  of 
langing  instead  of  the  guillotine. 

Formerly  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
ccused  and  the  condemned  in  Japanese  procedure; 
)ut  since  the  more  humane  system  of  the  French  has 
»een  introduced,  Japan  has  adopted  a  more  liberal 
nethod  of  treating  the  accused,  and  he  is  considered 
nnocent  until  he  has  been  proved  guilty.  French 
►rocedure,  even  in  the  colonies,  has  been  made  the 
nodel  of  many  improvements  which  Japan  has  made 
n  her  system  of  justice. 

JAPAN    SAVED    FBOM    NATIONAL    DISASTER. 

It  w^as  when  Japan  was  revising  her  treaties  that 
>n  assassin  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Count 
)kuma,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  revis- 
ng  the  treaties  he  had  decided  to  adopt  the  institu- 
ion  of  a  mixed  court  in  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  and 
he  object  of  the  assassin  was  to  spare  Japan  the 
;al amity  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
luch  a  system.  The  attempt  on  the  Count's  life, 
herefore,  came  at  the  psychological  moment,  and 
)revented  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme,  and 
he  Count  resigned.     As  M.  Boissonade  was  the  only 


man  to  make  representations  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  the  realisation  of  a  system  of  mixed  courts 
would  be  a  fatal  prelude  to  a  national  disaster,  the 
honour  of  saving  Japan  from  so  eminent  a  danger 
is  due  to  him.  A  few  years  later,  when  Japan  was 
admitted  in  the  concert  of  nations,  M.  Boissonade 
again  placed  his  good  offices  at  the  service  of  Japan. 
The  writer  considers  the  adoption  of  these  modifi- 
cations in  the  diplomatic  system  of  Japan  which 
placed  her  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  civilised 
Powers  W'as  a  much  greater  event,  and  has  had  a 
more  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  Japan, 
than  her  triumph  over  China  in  1895  or  the  favour- 
able issue  in  the  recent  conflict  with  Russia. 


GERMANY'S   PROGRESS   DUE   TO   HER   BANKS. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff,  the  dauntless  and  untiring 
advocate  of  people's  banks,  writes  in  the  Economic 
Review  on  an  unconsidered  factor  in  the  industrial 
problem — British  and  foreign  banking.  He  points 
out  that  the  English  system  of  banking  is  the  rich 
man's  system,  cautious  and  safe,  but  of  little  use  for 
little  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bank  of  France 
is  expected  to  take  at  bank  rate  any  paper,  not 
objectionable,  bearing  the  regulation  three  signa- 
tures. The  German  Bank  in  the  same  way  ministers 
to  industrial  and  agricultural  credit:- — 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  alone  in  this  way  lent 
out,  in  1899,  9  308.000  marks  on  acceptances  and 
1.479.000,000  marks  against  pledged  security.  Credit  of  the 
latter  kind  it  allows,  as  a  usual  practice,  down  to  100 
marks  (£5)  in  each  case,  since  1S94  also  to  non-commercial 
horrowers.  Its  advances  of  100  marks  or  less  in  each  case, 
on  the  security  of  acceptances,  numbered,  in  19J0,  452,591. 
The  co-operative  banks  of  Germany  lend  out  annually  a 
great  deal  more  than  £100,000,000.  However,  £100,000,000  is 
the  amount  of  money  that  they  may  be  said  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  circulation,  flowing  out  and  flowing  in  again, 
fructifying  trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  giving  bread  to 
the  eater  and  seed  to  the  sower,  and  then  returning  any- 
thing but  void. 

Mr.  Wolff  insists  that  it  is  this  system,  and  not 
the  tariff,  w'hich  has  promoted  German  success.  He 
says : — 

The  progress  which  Germany  made  in  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise  and  prosperity  in  the  period  1895  to 
1900  was  something  truly  phenomenal.  Never  before  had 
anything  of  the  kind  been  witnessed  in  history.  King 
Midas  appeared  to  have  come  to  life  again  and  lent  Ger- 
many his  auriferous  hand.  The  enterprise,  the  skill,  and 
the  success  were  German.  However,  the  mone.v  with  which 
the  first  two  were  created  and  the  last  attained  (so  it 
turned  out  in  1900,  when  the  crisis  came)  was  to  a  large 
extent  British.  Wanting  the  money.  Germany,  through  its 
highly  perfected  banking  system,  drew  upon  us.  And  we 
were  glad  to  let  her  have  what  we  imagined  ourselves  to 
have  no  use  for — at  any  rate,  no  equally  profitable  use— 
at  home.  In  German  hands  it  proved  veritable  "  lucky " 
money,  stimulating  to  an  unheard-of  degree  the  expansion 
of  business  on  the  most  ambitious  scale;  but  also,  as  sub- 
sequently appeared,  provoking  rather  reckless  enterprise 
and  unwise  over-production.  Our  war  came,  and  with  it 
the  need  of  our  money  for  ourselves.  We  promptly  called 
it  in.  The  Germans  suffered  by  the  loss  of  such  conve- 
nient credit,  but  not  without  turning  over,  at  any  rate, 
some  part  of  the  loss  upon  some  of  us — the  producers, 
whose  cause  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  so  much  at  heart.  Our 
money  being  withdrawn,  our  embarrassed  debtors  neces- 
sarily had  to  do  as  other  embarrassed  nersons  do  in  pri- 
vate commercial  life — that  is,  they  had  to  realise  thei" 
over-produced  stock  of  goods  for  what  they  would  fetch 
in  order  to  meet  liabilities.  In  ordinary  life  this  is  called 
"  forced    sales."    and    is   not    considered    to    be    particularly 
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profitable.  In  international  trade  it  is  called  "  dumping," 
and  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  tide  leading  on  to 
fortune.  In  any  case,  we  had  the  young  vultures  of  our 
own  hatching  returning  to  have  a  good  peck,  in  the  bhape 
of  under-selling,  at  the  vitals  of  those  who  had  first  brought 
them  forth. 


•'ST.   NICHOLAS"    AND   ITS   EDITOR. 

k    TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MARY  MAPES  DODGE. 

In  1873  St.  Nicholas  was  founded,  and  it  was  for 
a  time  the  junior  partner,  so  to  speak,  of  the  maga- 
zine then  known  as  Scribner's  Magazine,  but  which 
in  due  course  changed  its  name  and  i:>ecame  the 
Century  Magazitie. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  has  been  the  editor  of 
St.  Nicholas  from  the  first  number  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  August  last,  and  in  the 
October  number  of  the  New  York  Critic  Sarah  S. 
McEnery  pays  a  tribute  to  her  splendid  work  as 
conductor  of  the  magazine. 

"HANS   BRINKEE." 

"Only  few  people  know  anything  of  Mrs.  Dodge's 
work  as  a  poet,  but  the  best  known,  "  The  Two 
Mysteries — Life  and  Death,"  was  read  at  her  fune- 
ral. Her  best  known  book  is  "  Hans  Brinker,"  a 
story  of  Dutch  children.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
reading  of  Motley's  "  Dutch  Republic."  The  un- 
quenchable pluck  and  love  of  liberty  of  the  Dutch 
appealed  to  Mrs,  Dodge,  and  for  eight  years  she 
collected  and  prepared  material  for  the  story,  which 
was  written  before  she  had  ever  seen  Holland. 

A    UNIQUE   MAGAZINE. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  thirty-two  years  Mrs. 
Dodge  was  editor  of  St.  Nicholas.  With  reference 
to  her  conducting  of  the  magazine,  the  writer 
says: — 

Love  stories,  morbid  tales,  fantastic  sentiment,  sec- 
tarianism, or  even  direct  preaching  were  never  allowed  to 
appear  on  this  table  of  literary  viands  for  under-grown- 
ups.  Not  alone  was  the  subject-matter  so  guarded  by  this 
delicate,  sensitive,  literary  and  even  mother  judgment,  but 
each  detail  of  the  magazine's  presentment  was  as  keenly 
and  conscientiously  discussed  and  decided  upon.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  that  oould  offend  the  eye  or  the  taste,  but  would 
not  the  rather  delight  and  cultivate,  was  ever  permitted  to 
appear  by  this  most  careful  and  loving  critic  either  within 
or   without   its  sacred   covers. 


THE   CENTENARY   OF    TRAFALGAR. 

Professor  Laughton,  jn  the  Quarterly  Review 
thus  succinctly  traces  the  consequences  of  Nelson's 
last  victory.  It  was  the  battle  which,  he  says,  made 
Waterloo  inevitable  and  the  continuance  of  Napo- 
leon's empire  impossible:  — 

Because  he  could  not  strike  directly  at  England,  Napo- 
leon felt  himself  "compelled"  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Europe.  The  "compulsion"  was  still  stronger  after 
Trafalgar  had  finally  destroyed  his  hopes  of  invasion.  Out 
of  this  grew  the  Continental  System  and  its  tremendous 
strain  on  France  and  her  allies;  the  successive  annexations 
of  tlie  coast-line  of  all  western  Eurone;  the  refusal  of  Por- 
tugal to  submit;  the  Peninsular  War,  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  assured  command  of  the  sea ;  the  defection  of 
Russia,  the  invasion,  the  retreat  from  Moscow;  the  Leipzig 
campaign;  Elba;  Waterloo  and  St.  Helena.  These  were  all 
consequences  of  the  great  battle  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  It  is  this,  the  downfall  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, the  saving  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  liberation  of 
Europe,  that  we  now  celebrate  under  the  name  of  Tra- 
falgar. 


TO   RAISE  AN  ARMY  OF  THREE  MILLIONS. 

NEW   SCHEME  OF  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

The  first  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  is  one 
on  "The  Price  of  Peace."  The  writer  takes  our 
military  requirements  as  comprised  under  throe 
heads — the  command  of  the  sea,  permanent  garri- 
sons for  oversea  possessions,  and  sufficient  land 
forces  for  a  great  war.  Except  that  the  Naval  R< 
serve  is  not  large,  the  Navy  is  dismissed  as  satisfac- 
tory. For  garrison  duty  abroad  the  absolute  mini- 
mum required  is,  according  to  the  writer,  106,000 
men.  The  "striking  force"  required  for  small  wars 
and  emergencies  might  be  put  at  24,000  men.  Tl>e 
total  infantry  force  required  would  thus,  with  4000 
for  depot  troops,  amount  to  134,000  men.  Our 
regular  infantry  now  numbers  172,000.  The  saving 
in  men  is  thus  38,000,  or  fifty-seven  battalions  less 
than  we  now  possess.  Passing  to  the  land  forces 
necessary  for  a  great  war,  the  writer  say  we  ha\e, 
in  round  numbers,  regulars  and  reserve,  220,000  : 
Militia,  104,000;  Yeomanry,  27,000;  and  Volun- 
teers, 241,000 — a  total  of  nearly  600,000,  chiefly 
infantry,  with  many  practically  untrained,  with  little 
organisation,  and  a  distressing  deficiency  of  trained 
officers;  and  only  220,000  are  liable  for  service 
abroad,  even  in  time  of  war.  The  Yeomanry  might' 
be  included  with  the  regulars,  the  Militia  he  does' 
not  consider  fit  for  the  line  of  battle  though  of  use: 
behind  fortifications.  The  Volunteers  he  pronounces' 
as  not  fit  for  any  military  operations  save  those  of 
a  guerilla  type.  Our  effective  field  army  in  case 
of  invasion  would  amount  to  possibly  four  army 
corps."  "If  our  enemy,  a  great  Continental  power, 
gained  command  of  the  sea,  we  might  undoubtedly 
have  to  face  an  invading  force  of  a  million  trained 
men.  A  century  ago  Napoleon  was  prepared  to. 
throw  150,000  men  into  England,"  if  he  had  had 
command  of  the  Channel.  For  offensive  warfare, 
which  the  writer  considers  necessary  to  complete 
naval  victories,  our  Army  is  pronounced  to  be  still 
less  adequate.  The  writer  then  boldly  advocates 
compulsion,  and  argues  that  universal  militarv  ser- 
vice makes  for  liberty  and  for  peace. 

DRILL    BOYS— AND    GIRLS! 

Then  he  elaborates  his  .scheme,  which  begins  with 
the  citizen  in  early  life:  — 

Drill  in  all  schools  ought,  as  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, to  take  its  place  in  the  standards  with  other  branches 
of  education.  This  preliminary  training  should  be  given 
to  botli  boys  and  girls.  There  is  no  reason  why  girls 
should  be  excluded  from  a  curriculum  so  valuable  as  to 
be  worthy  of  "universal  support"  merely  because  it  has 
a    double    value    for    boys. 

Tiie  outline  of  the  "  new  model"  is  as  follows:— The  dura- 
tion of  the  preliminary  training  in  schools  might  be  from 
the  age  of  nine  to  about  thirteen,  the  latter  age  being 
talien  as  the  average  aire-limit  of  compulsory  education 
under  our  present  educational  system.  Then  should  follow 
the  period  of  secondary  training.  Tlie  boys  should  be 
formed  into  cadet-corps;  those  who  remain  at  school  in 
school-corps,  those  wlio  leave  school  in  corps  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  eside.  Each  "contingent"  of  the 
samo  age  should  form  a  separate  section  or  company  or 
battalion  of  their  corps,  and  should  always  exercise  to- 
gether. The  amount  of  training  need  not  be  more  than 
two  exercises  of  two  hours  each   every  week.    In   this  way 
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the  same  set  of  instructors  could  deal  with  three  different 
contingents  of  the  ages,  say,  of  fourteen,  filteen  and  six- 
teen. The  instruction  should  consist  of  company  and  bat- 
talion drill,  and  miniature  musketry  in  closed  ranges.  For 
the  musketry  the  ordinary  shooting  gallery  and  a  propor- 
tion of  '■  saloon "  firearms  should  be  sufficient.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  third  and  most  important 
stage  of  the  training  would  be  undertaken.  The  whole  of 
the  '  annual  contingent,"  on  attaining  the  age  selected, 
would  spend  four  or  five  months  in  camp,  undergoing  a 
thorough  course  of  training.  From  the  completion  of  this 
course  to  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year,  the  training 
should  attain  about  the  same  standard  as  that  at  present 
in  force  for  the  Volunteers.  At  the  age  of  twenty  the 
trained  soldier  would  be  dismissed  from  drill,  and  wpuld 
be  liable  henceforth  only  to  an  annual  course  of  musketry 
and  to   recall  for  active  service. 

OUE  ANNUAL   CROP   OF  FOOD   FOR   POWDER. 

The  writer  reckons  that  the  annual  contingent  of 

the  British  Isles  is  probably  380,000,  less  than   10 

per  cent,  for  unfitness.     This  is  what  he  would  do 

with  them :  — 

A  possible  distribution  would  be  roughly  6000  to  Cavalry 
and  Mounted  Rifles,  16,000  to  Artillery,  10  000  each  to  the 
Royal  Engineers  and  Army  Service  Corps,  and  25,000  to 
Naval  Reserve  (in  which  number  would  be  included  boys 
recruited  for  long  service  in  the  Navy),  with  8000  to  the 
medical  services  ashore  and  afloat.  The  total  of  about 
75,000,  when  deducted  from  the  contingent  of  342,000  (380,000 
less  10  per  cent.),  leaves  us  with  267,000  annually  for  the 
Infantry,  or  just  about  2300  per  regiment.  From  the  age 
of  twenty  onwards  there  would  be  no  training  except  in 
musketry,  which  could  be  carried  out  by  each  contingent 
under  its  company  officers. 

The  writer  would  make  the  franchise  to  some  ex- 
tent dependent  on  military  service:  — 

Every  efficient  Militiaman,  during  and  after  his  period  of 
liability  for  service,  should  have  a  vote,  without  prope'^ty 
or  other  qualification.  Those  excused  for  physical  unfitness 
should    require  the   ordinary   qualification. 


LONDON   THE   CINDERELLA  OF   CITIES. 

By  Mr.  John   Burns. 

Mr.  John  Burns  fills  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  with  an 
article  on  a  County  Council  Hall  together  with  a 
New  Embankment  for  South  London. 

BASEMENTS   RESPONSIBLE    FOR    JOBBERY. 

For  eighteen  years,  he  reminds  us,  London  has 
been  without  a  proper  Municipal  Hall.  Like  Cin- 
derella, the  County  Council  works  and  lives  in  the 
basement  dwellings  of  Spring  Gardens,  while  the 
City  Corporation  and  the  Borough  Councils  have 
fine  Town  Halls  or  Municipal  Buildings.  The  larger 
and  purer  environment,  he  thinks,  will  cause  idle- 
ness, over-lapping,  red  tape  and  jobbery  to  disap- 
pear. He  attributes  much  of  the  mazy  conduct  of 
the  War  Office  to  the  rabbit-warren  habitation  of 
that  department,  for  "basement  tenements  are  no- 
toriously responsible  for  low  health  and  lower 
morals." 

OFFICES    OF    THE    COUNTY    COUNCIL. 

He  thus  describes  the  present  inconvenient  and 
expensive  accommodation  for  the  County  Council 
and  its  staff:  — 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  now  attempted  or  carried  on 
in  thirty  separate  blocks  of  dwellings  in  seventeen  dis- 
tinct and  separate  streets,  for  which  tne  rent  is  equivalent 


to  £40,000  a  year,   and  which   embrace  some   sixty  separate 
houses,  large  or  small,  on  shoTt  building  leases,   that  have 
to    be   expensively    altered    and    adapted    for    use,    only    to 
benefit  the  owner  when  the  Council  has  either  to  go  or  to 
pay  a   larger  rent.    ...... 

This  scattered  accommodation,  these  detached  caravan- 
serais of  offices,  runs  into  about  550  rooms  occupied  by 
1700  officers,  400  b«ing  located  in  the  main  building,  13(» 
in  out-offices.  The  Clerk  of  the  Council  has  his  staff  in 
four  separate  buildings,  comptroller  in  three,  engineer  in 
three,  and  architect  in  seven,  disconnected  except  by  tor- 
tuous passages,  mean  approaches,  irritating  obstructions, 
and  several  of  them  in  noisome  surroundings. 

SITE    FOR    THE    COUNTY    HALL. 

The  site  favoured  for  the  County  Hall  is  a  spa- 
cious plot  of  ground,  now  a  dingy  wharf,  on  the 
south  side  of  Westminster  Bridge.  The  Hall  would 
thus  have  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  its  near  neigh- 
bour, and  on  the  two  opposite  corners  of  the  bridge 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Scotland  Yard.  It 
h  further  proposed  to  make  a  new  embankment  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  between  Westminster  and 
Charing  Cross  Bridge. 

The  new  embankment  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  has  cost  over  a  million  of  money,  but  no  ob- 
jection has  been  made  on  that  score.  Nor  could  any 
real  objection  be  made  against  the  cost  of  the 
County  Hall,  for  by  the  time  it  is  completed  Lon- 
don will  be  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  ;^6o,ooo  for 
its  present  inefficient  offices.  By  capitalising  this 
sum  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  building  would  be 
secured. 

No  alabaster  steps  or  marble  halls  are  needed, 
but  a  solid  pile,  a  massive  building  which  will  fill 
the  fine  riverside  site  with  dignity,  "  an  edifice  that 
shall  stand  upon  the  river  with  that  ease,  grace,  and 
proportion  with  which  Greenwich  Hospital  pleases 
the  eve  and  ennobles  the  river  bank." 


THE   RE-ORGANISATION   OF   RUSSIA. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston's  idea  in  the  Independent 
Review  is  that  Russian  Re-organisation  must  follow 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  which  means  that  Russia 
vnll  seek  and  will  have  two  or  three  ports  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  a  right  of  way  through  Persia 
to  them.  This,  he  thinks,  would  not  touch  a  vital 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  British  Empire. 

To  set  herself  right  with  the  sentiment  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  Russia  might  be  allowed  to 
create  an  Armenian  principality  out  of  certain  Turk- 
ish provinces,  but  then  she  must  consent  to  release 
from  control  most  of  Finland,  which  would  then  be- 
come part  of  the  Scandinavian  Confederation,  but 
would  have  to  cede  a  certain  amount  of  territory 
to  Russia,  in  which  the  Finns  must  consent  to  be 
Russian  subjects.  Russia  could  not  be  expected  to 
leave  her  capital  so  uncovered  as  it  would  be  if  all 
Finland  were  part  of  Scandinavia.  She  would  then 
have  much  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  before  the 
wax. 

As  for  Russia's  internal  government,  he  remarks 
that  the  constituent  portions  of  the  Russian  Empire 
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are  more  coherent  in  race  and  language  than  those 
of  the  German  Empire  may  be  if  the  Nearer  East 
Empire  idea  is  realised.  There  must  be  a  supreme 
Tsar ;  but  otherwise  Sir  Harry  Johnston  would  have 
the  Russian  Empire  divided  up  into  a  confederation 
of  self-governing  States,  supporting  an  Imperial 
army  and  navy,  and  bound  together  by  a  Zollverin 
— an  imitation  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  present  Ger- 
man Empire, 

ABOUT  SPONGES. 

Not  everything  is  known  about  sponges  that  might 
he  known,  according  to  an  article  on  "  The  Sponge- 
fishing  Industry  "  in  the  Windsor  Magazine.  They 
are  not  classed  quite  certainly  ;  being  "  multi-cellular 
animals  .  .  .  above  the  protozoa,  whilst  near 
to  the  ccelentera."  Nor  do  we  know  how  long  it 
takes  for  a  young  sponge  to  grow  to  marketable 
size:  — 

When  the  sponge  is  brought  up  alive  out  of  the  aea,  it 
in  no  way  resembles  the  sponge  with  which  we  make  daily 
intimate  acquaintance,  for  it  is  then  surrounded  by  an 
outer  skin  or  membrane,  in  which  substance,  seemingly 
at  the  animal's  will,  pores  appear  and  disappear.  It« 
cavities  are  filled  by  a  sticky,  glutinous  fluid  of  a  greyish- 
brown  colour  of  the  consistency  of  treacle,  known  to  the 
fishermen  as  the  "  milk  of  the  sponge,"  but  the  scientific 
appellation  of  which  is  "  sarcode."  "  Sarcode  "  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  living  portion  of  the  animal,  and  this,  when 
cleared  away,  leaves  tlie  flexible,  inorganic  skeleton  with 
which   we   are   so   familiar. 

There  are  three  ways  of  collecting  sponges  ;  that 
in  use  in  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  diving;  dredg- 
ing, as  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  winter; 
and  grappling  or  hooking,  as  in  the  Bahamas :  — 

Sponge-gathering  is  open  t-o  all,  not  even  a  licence  being 
necessary,  so  that  anyone  who  is  possessed  of  sufficient 
capital  io  purchase  the  necessar.v  boats  and  outfit  is  able 
to  engage  in  the  trade.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  risks  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  tliat  no  insurance 
company  is  willing  to  undertake  them. 

The  writers  of  this  paper  say  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine a  prettier  scene  than  Nassau  harbour  (Bahamas) 
on  a  fine  morning,  with  the  fleet  of  over  500 
sponge- vessels,  which  are  graceful  schooners,  and 
2800  boats  starting  on  a  sponge-gathering  expedi- 
tion. But  the  sponge-gatherer's  is  a  life  of  great 
hardship,  no  idle  lotus-eating  on  n  sunny  sen  ns  it 
might   appear:  — 

When  the  boats  are  loaded  with  sponge,  and  the  day  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  tlie  schooner  picks  them  up  on©  by 
one;  the  sponges  are  roughly  thrown  on  the  deck  of  the 
schooner  for  the  sponge  animal  to  die,  which  it  usually 
does  in  the  sun  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 
At  this  stage  the  sponges  are  black  and  covered  with  a 
white-grey  slime,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  odour 
emitt^  aa  soon  a-s  decomposition  sets  in  is  almost  inde- 
scribable. 

The  second  and  following  days  are  aa  the  first,  and  the 
schooner-deck  becomes  piled  up  with  masses  of  what  looks 
like  clotted  blood,  and  the  stench  becomes  more  and  more 
intolerable. 

From  a  Mediterranean  sponge  the  membrane  is 
removed  at  once,  which  means  that  the  sponge  is 
l>etter  "cured"  than  a  Bahama  sponge,  which  is 
beaten  clean.     The  article  is  verv  well  illustrated. 


an: ESTIMATE   OF   MR.   SWINBURNE. 

A  Quarterly  reviewer,  recognising  that  a  change 
of  temper  has  come  over  English  criticism  since  Mr. 
Swinburne  l^gan  to  write,  endeavours  now  to  sum 
up  the  elements  that  go  to  make  Mr.  Swinburne's 
worth :  — 

It  is  still  too  early  in  the  day  to  establissli  definitely  all 
the  lines  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  claim  as  a  contemporary 
writer  and  a  poet  in  time.  He  was  a  signal  recruit  to  the 
men  who  might  he  called  the  Victorian  humanists,  those 
who  broke  up,  or  tried  to  break  up,  the  cautious  fence  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  forty  years  ago.  The  documents  that  he 
contributed,  that  seemed  so  revolutionarv  then— his  poetic 
tracts  to  convert  the  pious,  his  ballads  to  excite  evil  pas- 
sions, his  bombs  tlirown  into  the  fool's  paradise  of  the 
day— have  long  lo.*t  all  their  offensive  quality,  lost  all. 
we  may  saj-,  but  tliat  which  their  artistic  vitalit.v  gave  to 
them;  and  tlie  poet  who  was  considered  Italianate,  Gallic, 
everything  that  was  anti-English,  has  proved  as  time  has 
gone  on  to  be  passionately  patriotic,  with  the  Viking's  sea- 
spirit  and  all  the  tastes  of  the  fierce  islander,  one,  in  fact. 
in  whom  many  of  our  barbaric  poetic  instincts  are  per- 
petuated. For  Mr.  Swinburne  has  hated  those  who  have 
seemed  to  him  his  country's  enemies  witli  a  Hebraic,  pro- 
phetic hatred.  A  Tsar  of  the  Russias  has  made  him  rho- 
torical,  a  Dutchman  impious;  and  yet  he  is  a  republican, 
as  the  barons  set  against  King  John  were  premature  re- 
publicans. Ill  spite  of  this,  or  because  of  it,  he  has  con- 
tinued into  our  day  the  heroic  tradition  in  poetry,  and  has 
been  the  last  true  rhapsodist  carried  away  incontinently 
without  appeal  upon  the  lyric  stream.  Similarly  his  criti- 
cism has  been  an  ecstasy  of  homage,  an  idolatry — his 
Victor  Hugo  a  Titan,  liis  Shakespeare  a  deity.  If  this  is 
so  in  his  prose,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  poetry  apijears 
to  have  all  the  faults  and  all  the  qualities  that  English 
poetry  ever  learnt,  from  Marlowe  to  Rossetti.  He  may  be, 
as  ho  has  been  termed,  a  Greek,  an  Elizabethan,  an  ancient 
Hebrew;  he  is  in  no  respect  an  Edwardian.  But  anomaly 
and  incongruity  as  he  must  be  accounted,  he  is  a  master, 
a  great  poet,  an  "  immortal, "^  one  of  the  last  of  those  men 
of  force  who  still  arose  in  our  last  century  literature,  and 
whose  type  the  present  century  hardly  seems  able  or  in- 
clined  to    perpetuate. 

These  conclusions  are  reached  after  very  sym-  ^ 
pathetic  and  Ijeautiful  criticism  in  detail  of  the  , 
poets  works. 


THE    MINIMAL   FUNCTIONS  OF   GOVERNMENT. 

The  study  of  j.'opular  Gcn-ernments,  which  is  serial 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  contains  in  the  October 
number  the  following  list  of  the  "  services "  which 
it  will  generally  be  admitted  every  civilised  Govern- 
ment ought  to  render,  and  by  the  presence  or  ab 
sence  of  which  its  success  may  be  tested:  — 

Defence   against    foreign    aggression. 

Security    for    life    and    property. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the  administra- 
tion against  violence,  and  tlie  suppression  of  disorders  or 
revolts. 

An  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  pure, 
prompt,    and   cheap. 

Laws  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  community  and  keep- 
ing abreast  of   its   progress. 

Taxation  so  devised  as  not  to  cripple  industry  or  press 
liardly   on   the  poor. 

An   honest  and   efficient  civil   service.  J 

As   few   restrictions   as   the    conditions   of   the    community    || 
permits  upon  freedom  of  speech  and  writing,  and  upon  free 
individual   development,   industrial,   commercial,   intellectual 
and    religious. 

Responsiveness   on    the  part   of   the   legislative   and   execu- 
tive   authorities    to    demands    for    redress    of    grievances    or 
amendment   of  the   l;nvs. 
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SIR  WEST   RIDGEWAY    UNDAUNTED: 

HE  EETUENS  TO  THE  CHARGE. 

Undeterred  by  the  savage  strictures  of  Mr.  Long 
and  other  Unionists,  Sir  West  Ridgeway  contributes 
10  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  concUision  of  his  article 
on  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party  which  created  such  a 
sensation.     He  says:  — 

In  my  previous  article  I  stated  that  two  policies  now 
hold  the  field — the  policy  of  Negation  and  the  policy  of 
Home  Rule.  But  can  Home  Rule  pretend  to  hold  the 
field?  Is  Home  Rule  a  real  danger,  or — if  real — is  it  not 
so  remote  a  danger  as  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  practical 
politics?  Is  it  not  merelj-  a  convenient  bogey  behind  which 
a  desperate  Government  hides  itself,  trusting  for  protec- 
tion to  the  unreasonable  fears  which  it  inspires  among 
the   timid   and    ignorant? 

HOW    LIBERALS    AND    UNIONISTS   CAN    UNITE. 

His  answer  is  that  "  Home  Rule  is  no  real  danger 
at  the  present  day."    He  adds:  — 

Undoubtedly  a  Liberal  Government  will  and  must  be 
content,  at  least  for  the  present,  with  the  middle  course; 
that  is  to  say,  with  taking  up  the  Irish  question  where 
it  has  been  dropped  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  with  settling  the 
question  of  higher  education,  extending  local  government, 
reorganising  Dublin  Castle,  and  redressing  other  admitted 
grievances.  In  these  reforms  they  ought  to  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  tiue  Liberal  Unionists,  who  should 
gladly  travel  with  them  in  the  path  of  conciliation  so  far 
as  they  can  go  without  sacrifice  of  their  principleg. 

IRISH  EDUCATION. 

Asked  how  these  questions  can  be  settled,  and 
especially  the  burning  question  of  higher  education, 
he  answers :  — 

I  doubt  if  many  people — on  this  side  of  the  Channel- 
appreciate  the  urgency  of  this  question,  or  realise  the  gra- 
vity of  the  injustice  from  which  Ireland  suffers.  But  in 
truth  the  position  is  becoming  intolerable,  and  the  griev- 
ance, if  unremoved,  will  sap  and  undermine  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  Union.  For  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  by  reason  of  party  divisions 
or  any  other  cause,  cannot  govern  Ireland  justly,  how  can 
tlie   demand   for  Home   Rule   be   resisted? 

He  himself  offers  a  way  out  of  the  impasse.  He 
urges  that  without  resorting  to  legislation  the  funds 
at  the  present  disposal  of  the  Royal  University 
should  be  ade{]uateiy  increased,  and  should  be  distri- 
buted on  educational  grounds  only,  without  refer- 
ence to  religious  considerations.  He  asks,  wmII  the 
Nonconformists  of  England  and  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  allow  this  compromise  to  be  carried  into 
effect  ?  If  not,  he  adds  the  ominous  words,  "  If 
England  cannot  govern  Ireland  justly,  the  death- 
knell  of  the  Union  is  surely  struck." 

AGREEMENT    OP    SOCIAL    QUESTIONS. 

He  then  returns  to  the  question.  What  are  the 
L^nionist  Free  Traders  to  do? 

We.  the  Unionist  Free  Traders,  are  the  only  survivors  of 
the  party  which  saved  the  Union.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
do?  What  course  are  we  to  steer?  What  leader  are  we  to 
follow? 

Even  if  Mr.  Balfour  retired  from  his  untenable 
position  and  left  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  his  fate,  he 
says  Unionist  Free  Traders  "  can  never  again  trust 
Mr.  Balfour  on  this  vital  question."  Sir  West  Ridge- 
way proceeds  to  show  that  there  are  few  questions  of 
domestic  politics  on  which  the  Unionist  Free  Trader 


need  be  at  serious  issue  with  the  Liberal  Party.     He 
adds  somewhat  airily:  — 

The  Education  question  could  be  settled  bv  compromise; 
indeed,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  a  satis- 
factor.y  settlement  could  be  effected  by,  say.  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  half  an  hour.  There  need 
be  no  difficulty  regarding  many  other  items  of  the  Liberal 
programme,  which  would,  I  suppose,  include  the  housing 
question,  the  drink  question,  the  enforcement  of  economy, 
the  evolving  of  a  real  army  out  of  the  chaos  which  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  has  created,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  re- 
form of  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  regards  foreign  policy,  "  Lord  Lansdowne  is 
not  indispensable.  The  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office 
would  be  at  least  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  Rose- 
bery  or  a  Grey." 


THREE  WAYS  OF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
STATE. 

Mr.  Solomon  ,  Schindler  discusses  in  the  Arena 
the  })roblem  of  dependent  children  and  the  State. 
He  deals  with  the  barrack  system,  and  promptly 
dismisses  it  as  unsuitable.  The  boarding-out  system, 
being  dependent  on  charity,  he  pronounces  a 
greater  fallacy  than  the  barrack  system.  He  puts 
his  recommendation  thus:  — 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences  the  idea  at  length  was 
conceived  of  taking  from  the  two  methods  the  most  satis- 
factory features  and  combining  them  in  an  entirely  new 
plan.  The  "  cottage  system,"  so-called,  was  born  which  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  which  promises  great  things  for 
the  future.  Imagine  a  village  situated  in  the  suburbs  of 
one  of  our  large  cities,  and  composed  of  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred cottages.  There  are  public  squares  in  this  village  into 
which  wide  streets  lead.  There  is  a  church  and  a  gym- 
nasium with  bathing  facilities  to  be  found  in  the  hamlet. 
There  are  schoolhouses  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
children  who  are  to  be  the  residents  of  the  little  commu- 
nity. Each  cottage  affords  accommodation  for  twenty  chil- 
dren, who  live  there  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  and 
his  wife,  both  of  whom  are  trained  teachers,  and  who 
represent  the  father  and  mother.  The  distribution  of  the 
children  in  the  various  cottages  is  made  from  various  view- 
points. The  sex  is  considered,  tlien  the  age,  the  tempera- 
ment, and  the  equality  of  talents.  The  process  of  sifting 
and  assorting  is  a-oing  on  constantly,  so  that  every  child 
finall.y  finds  his  place  in  the  little  community  where  the 
best  work  can  be  expected  of  him.  And  work  is  expected. 
Tlie  whole  work  of  the  village  is  carried  on  by  children 
from  the  age  of  twelve  to  eighteen  years  under  the 
guidance  of  able  instructors.  A  man  of  hiehest  educational 
qualifications  rules  the  little  commonwealth,  teaches,  and 
supervises  the  workers.  The  children  will  be  kept  in  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  city,  and  when  the  time  arrives  that 
the  child  is  readv  to  tike  up  the  active  life  of  the  world, 
he  will  not  find  himself  a  stranger  to  it.  .  .  .  Why  mav 
not  this  scheme  be  adopted  at  once?  Because  the  cost 
stands   in  the   way. 


There  is  not  much  new  in  Netta  Peacock's  sketch 
of  Tolstoy  in  the  Sunday  Strand,  but  the  article  is 
interesting  and  the  illustrations  good.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  Tolstoy  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  elsewhere :  — 

Though  very  patient  with  youth,  no  nonsense  is  en- 
couraged, and  fair  play  is  insisted  upon.  The  singing  of  a 
lady  guest  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  boys  of 
£he  party,  so  they  went  into  the  next  room  and  showed 
tiieir  dissrust  by  making  a  noise.  Tolstoy  followed  and  said, 
"  Are  vou  making  a  noise  on  purpose?"  Very  hesitatingly 
came  the  reply,  "Y-v-ves."  "Do  you  not  like  her  singing?" 
"No:  why  does  she  howl  soP'  "If  you  wish  seriously  to 
protest  against  it.  go  and  do  so;  it  will  be  mde,  but  at 
any  rate  it  will  be  straightforward.  I"stead  of  that,  you 
come  out  here  and  squeak  like  a  lot  of  grasshoppers;  this 
I  won't  allow." 
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INIQUITIES  OF   OUR  POOR   LAW. 

The  promise  of  a  new  Poor  Law  Commission  has 
given  the  signal  to  the  critics  of  our  present  system 
to  let  loose  the  vials  of  their  wrath.  In  the  Contem- 
porary Sir  Edmund  Berney  describes  the  iniquities 
of  Poor  Law  administration.  He  lays  down  two 
propositions:  — 

First,  that  no  body  of  men  individually  can  be  more 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  poor  than  are  Poor-Law  Guar- 
dians. 

Secondly,  that  no  body  of  men  are  in  nracticec  more  un- 
just and  oppressive  than  are  Poor-Law  Guardians. 

He  gives  many  reasons  for  this  injustice.  The 
Jioard  is  judge  and  executive,  and,  being  composed 
of  ratepayers,  has  an  interest  in  its  own  decisions. 
It  mostly  only  has  one  witness,  the  Relieving  Offi- 
cer, who  is  at  the  same  time  almoner,  or  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  personal  knowledge  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. Publicity  is  kept  out,  and  the  records  of  re- 
lief are  secret. 

WHY    AEE   BEITISH    CHRISTIANS    SHIRKEES? 

The  Board  is  thus  unfitted  for  just  action  by  its 
combination  of  functions,  and  still  more  by  the  class 
of  men  that  serve  on  it.  On  this  point  Sir  Edmund 
has  the  following  pertinent  remarks  to  make:—-' 

A  wise  and  kindly  woman  has  more  immediate  influence 
and  opportunity  for  good  as  a  guardian  than  in  any 
other  capacity  open  to  her  in  the  service  of  her  a-eneration. 

Seeing:  the  varied  and  important  powers  committed  to 
gruardians,  how  comes  it  that  they  are  drawn  mainly  from 
one  class?  Every  union  contains  plenty  of  excellent  men 
and  women  who  might  do  brave  public  service  on  the 
board;  men  and  women  who  profess  to  accept  the  com- 
monplaces of  every-day  Christianity  as  their  rule  of  daily 
life.  Whv  do  thev  hold  aloof  from  Boards  of  Guardians? 
This  is  the  only  country  in  Northern  Europe  where  they 
neglect  such  work;  this  is  the  only  country  where  pauper- 
ism flourishes  and  is  accepted  as  a  normal  condition  of 
society.  Here  is  an  open  door,  but  few  can  be  found  to 
enter;  a  great  work,  worthy  of  a  valiant  soul,  but  few 
oare  to  undertake  it. 

Our  pauperism  the  writer  attributes  to  our  bad 
laws.  He  says: — "  Fifty  years  ago  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemburg  was  a  nation  of  paupers.  To-day  our 
Consul  reports  that  pauperism  is  extinct." 

.  DOWN   WITH   THE    GUARDIANS! 

The  writer's  remedies  are  entire  publicity,  pay- 
ment of  guardians,  compulsory  co-optation  of 
women.     He  goes  on  :  — 

The  distinction  between  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 
District  Council  should  be  abolished;  it  is  purely  aca- 
demic. 

In  every  country  there  are  three  directly-elected  bodies: 
the  County  Council,  the  District  Council,  and  the  Parish 
Council;  to  these  three  councils  should  be  committed 
the  whole  business  of  the  county;  everv  other  local  body 
should  be  abolished;  the  whole  question  of  education 
should  be  controlled  and  administered  by  these  three 
bodies,  under  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  County 
Council  may  determine.  If  some  part  of  the  educatioii 
duties  were  undertaken  by  the  District  Councils,  quit«  a 
different  class  of  men  and  women  would  aspire  to  seat« 
on  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  Parish  Councils  would  replace 
school  mnnaerers.  and  our  whole  system  of  local  ffovem- 
ment  would  be  simplified. 

THE   OTHER   SIDE   OP    THE   PICTURE. 

In  welcome  relief  to  the  criticisms  of  Sir  Edmund 
Verney,    Miss  Edith    Sellers   and   others,    comes    a 


paper  by  Sir  Alexander  Baird  in  the  Nineteentk 
Century,  entitled  "  How  Poor-Law  Guardians  Spend 
Their  Money  in  Scotland."  He  instances  the  man-J 
agement  of  a  poorhouse  which  is  the  joint  property; 
of  sixteen  rural  parishes.     He  says:  — 

It  is  managed  by  a  representative  committee,  and  pro- 
vides shelter  and  comfort  for  the  inmates  in  a  manner 
which  is  satisfactory  to  them  and  economical  for  the 
public  purse. 

Not  merely  has  the  original  cost  of  the  building 
been  entirely  paid  off,  but  the  combining  parishes 
have  been  for  some  time  receiving  an  annual  bonus 
of  J[^\  per  share.  He  gives  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture, which  totalled  ;^i87i,  for  which  some  io6 
paupers  were  maintained,  of  whom  about  40  wer 
lunatics:  — 


J 


The  total  cost  for  an  ordinary  pauper  for  the  past  yeai 
was  £8  15s.  6d.;  for  a  lunatic  pauper  £18  Bs.  4d.  There 
iias  been  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  recent  years. 
In  1900-01  an  average  of  114  inmates  cost  £1551  Os.  2d.; 
each  inmate  therefore  cost  3s.  OJd.  per  week,  or  £7  173.  6d. 
per  annum. 

In  1904-05  an  average  of  106  inmates  cost  £1871  Os.  8d.: 
this  shows  a  weekly  expenditure  of  4s.  Id.  for  each  inmates 
or  an  annual  cost  of  £10  123.  4d. 

Sir  Alexander  adds  that  the  paupers  are  well  lookec 
after,  and  treated  in  a  kindly  and  considerate 
fashion.  There  is  no  exaggerated  dread  of  tl 
House  amongst  the  poor. 

Possibly  Miss  Edith  Sellers  may  re})ly  that  it  ii 
out  of  such  exceptional  administrative  material 
form  this  Scottish  Board  of  Guardians  that  th4 
future  paid  administrators  of  the  English  Poor  La^ 
may  be  drawn. 


A  SUMMING-UP  ON   THE   ALIEN   QUESTION. 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  discusses  judiciall) 
the  problem  of  emigration  in  the  Economic  Journal 
He  thus  sums  up  what  he  has  to  say :  — 

The  political  student  has  no  universal  rule  to  offer  to 
the  legislator.  He  cannot  urge  that,  without  exception, 
every  country  should  be  open  to  all  who  come;  nor  caQ 
he  urge  that,  whenever  circumstances  permit,  the  foreigner, 
if  lie  be  poor,  should  be  shut  out.  Each  case,  or  group  ol 
cases,  must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  It  would  be  right  to 
exclude  the  criminal,  tlie  diseased,  the  insane,  and  the 
pauper,  were  it  possible  to  detect  them,  b'lt  in  practice  it 
would  usually  be  found  preferable  to  repatriate  them  afte* 
they  had  disclosed  their  character  than  to  attempt  to  eX' 
elude  them  before.  For  the  rest,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh 
a  number  of  elements,  some  of  which  may  have  to  be  put 
into  one  scale,  some  into  the  other:  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  immigration  does  lead  to  unemployment  and  dis- 
tress among  the  native  workers,  or  whetl  er,  through  the 
introduction  of  new  trades  or  the  expansion  of  old  ones, 
the  labour  force  of  the  nation  is  strenethened  without,  in 
the  long  run,  anyone  being  the  worse;  whether  or  not  the 
immigrants  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  near  akin  in  race 
that  they  can  be  absorbed  into  the  nopulation  and  leave 
no  mark  upon  it;  if  not,  the  legislator  must  judge  as  best 
he  may  from  the  character  of  the  aliens  in  what  respects 
their  intermixture  will  strengthen  and  in  what  respects  it 
will  injure  his  people,  wliether  the  net  result  of  their  pre- 
sence is  likely  to  better  or  worsen  the  race.  And  if,  when 
all  these  elements  have  been  weighed,  it  seems  still  uncer- 
tain which  Vay  the  balance  inclines,  then  he  will  decide 
the  issue  by  placing  in  the  scale  aeainst  restriction  an 
unwillingness  to  interfere  with  individual  freedom.  For 
in  political  affairs  it  is  at  least  a  safe  rule,  if  there  be  a 
doubt,  rather  to  err  on  the  side  of  libertv. 
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"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — BuRNS. 


Judge.'] 

ROOSEVELT 


Stop  your  Cruel  Oppression  of  the  Jews. 


[New  York. 


(to  the  Czar) :    "  Now  that  you  have  peace  without,    why    not 
remove   his  burden    and    have    peace   within   your    borders?" 


The  Anglo  Japanese  Alliance 
this  month  comes  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  criticism,  the  general  feel- 
ing— ably  set  forth  in  Ulk — being 
that  the  two  contracting  Powerrs 
have  taken  Asia  for  themselves. 
Simplicissimiis  shows  John  Bull  &\- 
gaging  Japan  in  order  to  do  his 
fighting  for  him. 

Judge  suggests  that  the  way  out 
of  the  Russian  difficulties  is  to  be 
found  in  better  treatment  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Japanese  irritation  with  the 
terms  of  peace  finds  expression  in  a 
cartoon  in  the  Tc^yo  Puck. 

The  Nya  Nisse,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Stockholm,  contains  a 
clever  skit  upon  "  the  coming  King 
of  Norway  "  as  a  marionette  pulled 


from  one  side  by  the  party  in 
favour  of  a  monarchy,  and  from 
the  other  by  those  favouring  a  re- 
public. 

Kl&dderatsch's  jibe  at  Russia's 
coming  to  the  New  Hague  Con- 
ference maimed  and  wounded 
from  the  late  war — "  and  yet  he 
calls  himself  an  enthusiast  for 
peace  " — may  equally  suggest  a 
compliment.  For  what  better  proof 
of  enthusiasm  for  peace  can  there 
be  than,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
to  hurry  out  of  hospital  with 
woimds  still  raw,  for  the  replace- 
ment of  War  by  Law, 

The  Australasian  cartoons  deal 
mainly,  more  or  less  wittily,  with 
the  Closure,  and  the  New  Zealand 
elections. 


Kladderadatsch.'] 

Russ'a's  Arrival  at  the  New  Ha^ue  Confereoce. 
"And  yet  he  calls  himself  an  enthusiast  for  peace  I" 


[Berlin. 
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Deremher  ?"     ""' 


Mdbourue  ruuci,.']  C  earing  the  Way. 

("Mr.   Deakin    liaa   now    tlie    means   of  enforcing   Parlia- 
mentary  progress."— ^(/e.) 

THE  PEIME  MINISTER:  "Come,  come,  you  are  impeding 
Parliamentary  progress!  Out  of  the  waj%  or  I'll  cut  you 
short." 


"Peaceful  Warriors":  A  Japanese  Cartoon. 

"  The  Japan-Russian  War  was  concluded  with  disgrace 
to  Japan;  for  the  wiping  away  of  it  the  nation  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  endeavours  of  these  iiersons." 


Simplicissim  us.] 

John  bull  (to  the  Jap.):  "You  have  not  had  a  very 
Ions  probation;  but  I  will  engage  you  nevertheless, 
and  in  future  you  w'ill  attend  to  mv  little  wars." 


^''^■^  In  the  —a  oi  Freedom. 

(Witte  has  planted  an  oak  on  the  grave  of  Washington.) 

WASHINGTON:    "  BuBsia  on  my  grave.'    Waiter,  another 
grave,  please!" 
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Uilletin.'] 


A  Bit  of  Old  Scripture. 


vi  lagment    of    Persian    sculpture    picked    up    by    our    artist 
in    Ahasuerus'    wasli-liouse.) 

Then  said  the  King:  unto  her:  "What  wit  thou,  Queen 
Esther,  and  what  is  thy  request?  It  shall  be  even  given 
thee  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom."— Esther,  chap.  5,  verse  3. 

And  Queen  Estlier  took  King  Ahasuerus  at  his  word,  and 
said  she  would  have  Australia,  and  as  that  country  had 
no  army  or  navy  witli  which  to  defend  itself  it  became 
a  Jap.  dependency,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. — Fragment 
of   Australian   Chronicle. 

(The  monkey   is   labelled   "  Japan.") 


Pucfc.]                                                                           [New  York. 
Tfac  Way  of  the  Transgressor  is 

•   There,   you   bad,   wicked   Beef   Trust!     Take    that!!" 
(See    English    History    of    the    Month.) 


II   Papagallo.'] 


[Bologna. 


A  Russian  Imperial  Decree,  and  what  might  come  of  it. 
THE  TSAE-    "Being   desirous   of  protectin?  the  Empire   of  Holy  Russia,  I  command  that  whoever  shall  be  guilty 
of  subverting  my  sovereign   rights  shall  be  immediately   transport-ed   to   Siberia. 
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Ulk.^ 


The  >*  nelo-Japanese  Alliance. 
Two  sonlB  and  one  seat.    Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one  —in    the  eyes   of  Europe ! 


.Vj/o   .Vi*««.l  [Stockholm. 

The  Coming  Kiog  of  Norway. 


A'woo   Vr«mya.^ 


A  Russian  Cartoon. 


John  BTTLL;    "War  is  very   good  business— when   it  is 
other  people's  war  I" 


Heiiew   of  Revieun,   W/IS/OS. 


The    Reviews    Reviewed. 


THE  AMERICAN   REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  November  uuniber  offers  fresh  witness  to  the 
essentially  cosmopolitan  interests  of  the  American 
reader.  The  sui'vey  of  the  world's  life  is  singularly 
complete.  The  November  municipal  elections  bulk 
;  largely  in  the  chronique.  Dr.  Shaw  sums  up  strongly 
jj  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ivins  as  the  best  candidate  for  the 
I  mayoralty  of  New  York.  But  everywhere,  he  says, 
^people  are  studying  the  relation  of  money  to  politics 
and  administration ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  revival 
of  honesty  is  brighter  than  for   many  years. 

There  are  two  special  articles  dealing  with  Ireland. 
In  one,  Mr.  P.  F.  Jones  depicts  rural  Ireland  as  it  is 
to-day.  He  says  that  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
the  soil  is  black  and  rich,  far  richer  than  the  average 
American  soil ;  and  the  Irish  climate,  always  cool 
and  moist,  favours  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  root 
crops.  He  has  no  remedy  to  suggest  for  the  evident 
fdecay  of  the  country. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  expounds  the  workings 
■of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  states  the  plea  for  less 
restricted  finance  and  more  compulsory  powers.  In 
Tiew  of  the  approaching  celebration  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  of  the  2o0th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
(Jews  in  the  United  States — the  first  among  the  na- 
tions to  recognise  the  Jews'  title  to  all  the  rights  of 
iman— -Mr.  Max  J.  Kohler  writes  of  the  Jew  in 
l^jnerican  history  as  citizen,  soldier,  scholar,  philan- 
thropist,   and   man   of  commerce. 

Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  tells  the  story  of  Free 
Church    federation   in   England. 


THE   CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

There  is  a  high  standard  of  interest  and  value  in 
the  November  contents.  Five  papers  have  been 
separately   noticed. 

THE  EFFECT  OP  THE  SIMPI^ON  TUNNEL. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mann  discusses  the  new  trade  routes  in 
^Europe  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  opening  of 
j^e  Simplon  Tunnel.  He  mentions  the  project  of 
iercing  the  Col  de  Faucille,  the  depression  in  the 
3^ura  above  Gex,  which  would  involve  only  three  long 
tunnels  of  four,  seven  and  ten  miles,  nine  other 
tunnels  of  less  than  a  mile  each,  which  would  reduce 
the  distance  from  Paris  to  Geneva  by  about  seven*. j- 
two  miles.  The  time  from  Paris  to  Milan  would  sink 
to  twelve  hours,  from  London  to  Milan  to  twenty- 
one  hours,  from  London  to  Brindisi  to  forty  hours  in- 
stead of  forty-five.  The  French  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  proposed  the  tunnelling  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
Chamounix  to  Entrfeves,  eight  and  a  half  miles  in 
length.  Mr.  Mann  also  mentions  the  railways  in 
course  of  construction  which  bring  Saltzburg  and 
South  Grermany  into  claser  connection  with  Trieste, 
and  so  strengthen  German-Austrian  influence  in  that 
city.  South  German  seaward  traffic  will  thus  be 
diverted  from  Hamburg,  which  is  700  kilometres  from 
Munich,  to  Trieste,  ^yhlch  is  less  than  400.  Mr.  Mann 
refers  to  the  Protectionist  paradox  which  leads  France 
and  Switzerland,  while  spending  four  or  five  millions 
sterling  in  shortening  the  running  time  from  Paris  to 
Geneva  by  two  and  a  half  hours,  to  lose  half  an  honr 
on   every  journey   by   the   Customs  examination. 


HUMANISM  AS  A  RELIGION. 

Mr.  R.  Christie  contributes  a  very  thoughtful  study 
of  Humanism  as  a  Religion.  The  main  features  of 
the  creed  are  that  the  supernatural  is  not  necessary 
to  the  moral  ideal,  that  goodness  is  not  an  end,  but 
a  means  to  an  end — the  end  being  the  greatest 
balance  of  pleasure  over  pain,  or  the  fulness  of  life. 
The  good  to  be  realised  is  the  good  of  the  social 
whole.  With  this  go  a  pei-sistent  appreciation  of  the 
individual  and  an  intense  social  optimism.  Mr. 
Christie  points  out  that  the  naturalistic  basis  of  life 
is  irrational,  that  biology  does  not  support  the  idea 
that  a  new  environment  for  a  century  or  two  can 
ti-ansmute  the  aggregate  of  hereditary  qualities,  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  when  we  have  ceased  to  collide 
in  the  economic  sphere  we  shall  collide  nowhere  else, 
for  "  the  more  Socialism  is  a  success,  the  more  will 
the  economic  drop  out  of  consciousness  altogether." 
The  humanistic  ideal  is  derived  from  a  deeper  source 
than  either  economics  or  evolution.  The  solution  of 
our  present  social  problem  would  give  naturalistic 
humanism   its   deathblow. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Canon  Cheyne's  resolution  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  into  a  revived  reminiscence  of  mythical  beliefs 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  Sun-God  is  subjected  to 
severe  criticism  by  Professor  Margoliouth.  Arminius 
Vambeiy  expects  that  the  revolt  in  Arabia  will  be 
crushed  by  the  Turks,  armed  with  modern  weapons. 
He  says  that  if  England  had  shown  the  slightest  sign 
of  interfering,  the  Arabs  would  have  secured  the  in- 
dependence tney  seek  for.  Count  de  Soisons  glorifies 
Arnold  Boecklin,  the  Swiss  painter,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  colourists  ever  born,  only  equalled  if  at  all 
by  Giorgione. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

In  an  amusing  paper  in  the  October  Atlantic 
Monthly  Mr.  J.  A.  Macy  traces  "The  Career  of  the 
Joke,"  and  tells  how  one's  own  joke  often,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  dozen  purloining  hands,  eventually 
comes  back  to  roost,  slightly  travel-worn,  perhaps, 
after  an  adventurous  career  all  round  the  world's 
comic  press.  He  gives  an  alarming  list  of  the  stock 
joke-subjects  in  America,  not  always  the  same  as  in 
Engla 

A  writer  on  "  The  Cowardice  of  Culture,"  wishing 
to  prove  that  every  social  sphere  has  its  standard  of 
knowledge,   tells  the  following  anecdote   of  Lowell:  — 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  Boston  merchant,  was  being  rowed 
on  the  Racquette  River  in  the  Adirondacks  bv  a  guide  who 
had  been  highly  recommended  to  him,  but  who  proved  very 
silent.  At  last  the  oarsman  found  a  toncoe,  and  said 
casuallv  to  his  passenger,  "Do  you  know  Jimmie  Lowell?" 
Supposfng  this  to  be  one  of  the  boatmen  on  the  lakes,  my 
friend  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  such  a  personage.  "  I 
should  think  you  would  know  him,"  returned  the  boatman 
with  some  surprise.  "  He  teaches  in  Harvard  College,  and 
writes  poetry  and  such  things."  "Ah,  indeed,"  said  my 
friend,  surprised.  'I  know  Pro''e8sor  Lowell,  and  have 
known  him  for  many  years."  "Do  you?"  said  the  guide, 
and  then  fell  back  into  silence,  which  was  broken  by  the 
remark,  some  five  minutes  later,  "  Ignorant  cuss,  ain't  he?" 
It  appeared  that  he  had  rowed  Lowell  on  that  same  river 
for  some  hours  earlier  in  the  previous  season,  keeping 
always  on  the  sunny  side,  and  that  Lowell  pleaded  with 
him  to  row  over  to  the  shady  side,  for  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  a  boatman  must  seek  the  current,  not  the 
shade. 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

There  are  many  jjapers  in  the  November  number  of 
special  interest,  wiiich  iiave  been  separately  dealt 
with.  The  content*  are  chiefly  concerned  with  poli- 
tic*,   national    or    international. 

LINKING  UP  THE  FARMERS  OF  THE  WOELD. 

The  Marchese  Raffaele  Oapi>elli,  late  Foreign  Mini- 
ster to  Italy,  describes  tlie  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  formed  by  an  international 
conference  at  Kome.  He  says  that  this  Institute  will 
raise  the  standard  of  life  in  the  nations,  will  increase 
means  of  subsistence  faster  than  the  increase  of  the 
human  race,  will  rapidly  diffuse  knowledge  of  techni- 
cal improvement.^  in  the  economics  of  production, 
will  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  many  co-operatives  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world,  will  promote  the 
economics  of  distribution,  and  also  give  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  stock-in-hand  of  each  kind  of  pro- 
duce. 

THE   PERILS   OF   MUNICIPAL   HOUSING. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  writes  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Poor  in  the  light  of  reports  of  the  Municipal  Com- 
mission.    One  important  paragraph  may  be  quoted:  — 

We  are,  then,  shut  up  to  this  i)osition,  that  if  a  muni- 
cipality undertakes  to  supply  the  smallest  class  of  dwell- 
ings, such  as  we  have  been  referriug  to  as  one  and  two- 
rooiu  houses,  at  rents  based  on  3  per  cent,  interest,  it  will 
have  to  undertake  tiie  entire  supply.  No  private  builder 
could  or  would  attempt  to  compete  on  such  a  basis.  This 
class  of  dwelling  would  thus  become  a  municipal  monopoly 
of  immeasurable  limits.  lu  the  case  of  Glasgow  the  esti- 
mate IS  that  an  expenditure  would  be  needed  of  £500,000 
per  annum  for  five  years,  iji  order  to  fill  up  existing  gaps. 
But  the  expenditure,  which  thereafter  might  be  less  an- 
nually, but  probably  would  be  more,  must  go  on  inde- 
nnitely.  because  as  the  population  grew  the  municipality, 
having  the  monopoly,  would  be  compelled  to  supply  all  the 
one  and  two-room  houses  required,  and  even  to  anticipate 
the  demand.  And  the  demand  would  certainly  increase  at 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  if  tiie  municipal  houses 
ou  a  3  per  cent,  basis  were  better  value  than  three-room 
nouses  on  a  commercial  rental. 

SIR   OLIVER  LODGE    UNDER   CKinciSM. 
Mr.^  W.   H.   Mallock   takes   exception   to   Sir   Oliver 
Lodge's    illicit   combination,    as    he    regards    it,    of    re- 
ugion  and  science.     His  question  is:  — 

By  what  means  does  Sir  Oliver  reconcile  this  system  of 
emphasised  arid  "exaggerated"  monism  with  a  "piactical 
dualism,  which  takes  the  lorm  of  attributing  an  immortal 
persistence  and  a  sell-determining  will  to  the  individual 
human  being,  and  not  only  a  personality  but  verv  definite 
human  idiosyncrasies  to  the  •All-one,"  or  God,  6r  (as  Sir 
Oliver   Lodge  elsewhere  calls  Him),    -High  quarters".? 

TENNYSON    AND   HIS    PORT   WINE. 
Mr.   T.   H.    S.    Escott   contributes   personal    louiinis- 
oences  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving,   from  whi       one 
incident    may    be    quoted.      Irving    was    dining    with 
I  "unyson  :  — 

After  dl^nner  a  pint  of  the  port,  immortalised  in  the 
verses  To  ti,o  Head  Waiter  at  tlie  Cock,"  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  guest  entirely  avoided  the  wine.  Presently 
the  bottle  was  empty.  Holding  it  up  to  the  liglit,  the  bard 
witn  a  sort  01  comic  ruefulness,  remarked:  'Do  you  always 
i,Au  ^°^^-^  o*  port  after  dinner?'  Every  drop,  of  course, 
had  been   consumed  by  the  host.  v,wmBc, 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.    Lacon    Watson    describes    the    oldest    and    must, 

iniport,aiit  book  on   the  chase  in  the  EngU.sh  language. 

It    was    called    "The    Master    of    Game,'    by    Edward 

second  Duke  of  York.     It  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the 

\x^}V*^   '^'■'   Ohasse "   of   Count    Gaston    de   Foix.      Mr. 

Hilliam  Archer  describes  George  Farquhar,   who  lived 

at   the   end    of   the   seventeenth,    century,    as    the    one 

•n&ah  of  the  time  who  had  dramatic  talent  highly  de- 

'n-eloped.      But    for    his    early    death    he    might  'have 

proved  a  Fielding  of  t!ie  theatre. 


THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

The  gem  of  the  November  number  is  Captain 
Mahan's  panegyric  of  the  strength  of  Xelson.  Next 
is  an  Italian  ^statesman's  view  of  the  influence  of  the 
Far  Eastern  War  ou  the  European  situation.  He  de- 
plores the  Anglo-German  animosity,  claiming  both 
England  and  Germany  as  friends  of  Italy.  Yet  the 
action  of  France  in  repudiating  the  efforts  of  French 
capitalists  to  obtain  a  concession  in  Tripoli  will  com- 
pel Italy,  in  the  Morocco  Conference,  to  side  with  her 
at  all  costs,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  German  friend- 
ship. He  hopes  that  the  \\Teakening  of  Kussia  will 
not  be  over-eistimated,  and  also  that  Italy  may  help 
Jtussia  and  Great  Britain  to  a  more  satisfactoi-y  un- 
derstanding in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  recalls  circumstances 
of  the  tlireatened  war  of  1875,  and  how  the  Tsar  held 
back  Bismarck  from  his  intended  attack  on  France. 
Professor  Boyd  Davvkins  calls  attention  to  our  supply 
of  Admiralty  coal,  and  refers  to  the  establishment  of 
a  German  syndicate  in  South  Wales  which  has  ob- 
tained control  over  a  valuable  tract  of  steam  coal, 
which  has  assumed  the  value  of  an  English  Company. 
He  urges  the  imposition  of  a  tax  more  or  less  heavy 
on  the  export  of  Admiralty  coal  to  foreign  ports  for 
the  use  of  our  rivals  as  a   munition  of  war. 

The  Jew  and  his  destiny  form  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson,  who  refers  ominously 
to  the  racial  isolation  of  the  Jew,  and  to  the  great 
financial  influence  exercised  by  the  modern  Jew. 
Jewish  financial  houses  to-day,  he  says,  are  often  tfhe 
arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  He  asks  if  the  people  of 
Europe  are  content  that  a  coimnittee  of  Jews  should 
determine  international  policy  to  any  extent.  The 
only  hope,  the  writer  says,  is  that  of  Zionism  or 
absorption.     The  latter  seems  almost   an  impossibility. 

Mr.  J.  Mackay  Wilson  vigorously  attacks  Sir  West 
Ridgway  for  stating  that  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party 
is  dead,  and  that  Home  Rule  is  no  real  danger  at  the 
present  day.  Liberal  Unionism  is,  he  says,  very  much 
alive. 

Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  editor  of  "  llie  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  writes  a  very  interesting  pai>er  on  some 
public  aspects  of  the  Tiincs  Book  Club.  Amongst  its 
aims  he  mentions  that  it  is  to  recall  public  interest 
in  good  books  of  the  past.  He  claims  that  publishers 
and  circulating  libraries  will  both  benefit   in   the  end. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel''  laments  the  dearth  of  offi- 
cers, and  urges  that  officers  should  be  paid  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  an  honourable  indepen- 
dence. Rev.  Charles  ^'()ysey  finds  a  sure  foundation 
for  religion  in  the  conception  of  a  perfectly  wise, 
capable  and  loving  God,  based  entirely  on  what  God 
has  made  us  to  be,  not  on  Scripture  tradition  or  on 
Church  dogmas.  In  the  Monthly  Survey  tlu^  seismic 
changes  taking  place  in  T?ussi-i  fimls  vriivccly  ;i  v'^for- 
ence. 


Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  paper  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Tlnirerslfy  licriciv  is  that  by  Dr. 
Sophie  Bryant,  with  its  luminous  way  out  of  the  Irish 
University  difficulty.  This  has  been  noticed  elsewhere, 
as  also  has  Dr.  Roberts's  "  Inwardness  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Movement."  Mr.  H.  Osman  Newland 
contributes  a  valuable  series  of  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  Sociology  in  school  and  coUcEe,  with 
an  important  outline  of  scheme  of  study.  Vi.scount 
Mountmorris  pres.ses  for  tlu'  aid  of  better  technical 
(^dueatioll    in    the    development    of    the    tro])ie^. 
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THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY   AND   AFTER. 

There  is  no  article  of  super-eminent  interest  in  the 
November  number.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
articles,  however,  have  claimed  notice  on  earlier 
pages. 

NAVAL   CAPTURE   OF   PRIVATE    GOODS. 

Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  late  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  abolition  of 
the  rule  of  international  law  which  permits  of  naval 
capture  of  private  property.  He  points  out  that  the 
rule,  though  fallen  into  discredit,  has  been  maintained 
mainly  by  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  consent  to 
its  abolition.  The  right  would  be,  he  says,  of  no 
great  value  to  us,  but  would  result  in  the  transferring 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  carrying  trade  to  neutral 
fleets.  It  has  been  once  more  challenged  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  proposals  for  the 
new  Hague  Conference.  Though  the  Commission  on 
our  Food  Supply  in  Time  of  War  refused  to  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  this  obnoxious  rule,  it  con- 
siders that  the  first  duty  of  tne  Government  is  to 
t'xtirpate  the  iiru/o  inali  altogether,  and  so  most 
effectually  provide  foi-  the  safety  of  our  supplies  of 
food  from  abroad. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CATACOMBS. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hoare  endeavours  to  shed  light  on  this 
obscure  and  controversial  point.  The  Roman  cata- 
combs were  not,  as  was  supposed,  disused  sandpits, 
nor  the  result  of  secret  excavation,  nor  planned  as 
places  of  worship  nor  asylums  of  refuge.  The  ex- 
planation offered  is  that  cremation  being  distasteful, 
and  burials  being  required  by  law  to  be  made  outside 
the  city  walls,  the  Christians  followed  the  example 
of  the  Roman  Jews,  who  had  from  the  day  of  Augus- 
tus possessed  subterranean  cemeteries  of  their  own 
iieyond  the  walls.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  Jewish  Christianity  in  the  capital  should 
continue    the    custom  :  — 

Stronger,  too,  than  even  any  associations  with  national 
usage  would  be  the  profound  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
example  which  had  been  rendered  sacred  in  the  entombment 
of   Christ   Himself. 

The  volcanic  tufa  formation  made  a  good  substitute 
for  limestone. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  uiges  that  Liberals  should  claim 
the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  as  es- 
sentially Liberal,  and  so  prevent  the  Unionists  making 
a  monopoly  of  the  credit.  Dr.  Peake,  of  the  Lord's 
Day  Observance  Society,  replies  to  Lord  Avebuiy  on 
his  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  objecting  to  the  exemptions, 
and  urging  simply  the  enforcement  of  tlie  existing 
law  against  Sunday  trading,  with  heavier  penalties 
attached.  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  taking  her  meta- 
phor from  the  shoemaker's  wares,  laments  the  way 
the  stock  size  of  success  pinches  the  actor's  soul. 
For  him  there  is  no  posterity  to  revise  the  verdict 
of  the  present.  He  must  please  now  or  never,  and 
must  accord  with  conventional  expectations.  Mr. 
Stephen  Paget  points  out  how  Latin  might  be  made 
a  living  language  to  girls  by  getting  them  to  learn 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  familiar  hymns  in  the  more 
original  Latin.  Miss  Rose  Bradley  gives  a  pleasant 
account   of  days  spent   in  a  Paris  convent. 


The  Occult  lievi  w's  most  unusual  paper  is  on  "  Death 
as  a  Psychic  Experience,"  but  there  is  a  weird  paper 
on  "  A  Javanese  Poltergeist  "  ;  while  Miss  Goodrich- 
Frere  continues  her  papers  on  "The  Occult  in  the 
Nearer  East."  Nora  Chesson  has  a  poem  on  the  death 
•of  George  MacDonald. 


THE   INDEPENDENT  REVIEW. 

The  November  number  has  papers  of  more  value 
than  distinction.     One  or  two  receive  separate  notice. 

WHAT  TRAFALGAR  ACCOMPLISHED. 
Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose  writes  on  the  true  significance 
of  Trafalgar.  It  was  meant  to  prevent  a  temporary 
command  of  the  Channel  by  Napoleon,  and  consequent 
invasion  of  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Rose  points  out  that 
before  the  decisive  naval  battle  took  place  Napoleon 
had  given  up  the  plan  of  invasion  of  Britain,  and  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  to  fight  Austria  and  Russia. 
Nevertheless  he  says :  — 

Its  ultimate  results  in  the  sphere  of  European  policy 
were  incalculably  great.  The  Emperor  was  brought  by 
stress  of  circumstances,  rather  than  by  mere  ambition,  as 
we  islanders  usually  assert,  to  seek  to  conquer  Britain  on 
the  Continent;  and  his  eager  activity  led  him  to  adopt 
measure  after  measure — Berlin  Decree,  Milan  Decree,  Treaty 
of  Tilsit,  Fontainebleau  Decree,  Russian  Expedition— which 
promised  in  turn  to  overwhelm  England  under  the  mass  of 
Europe,  but  really  buried  Napoleon  himself  under  the  ruina 
of  his  Continental  System. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  MUNICIPAIi  TRADING. 
Mr.  Edwin  Cannan  discusses  the  principle  of  muni- 
cipal trading.  He  rebuts  tlie  charge  of  Socialism  by 
saying  that  capital  is  not,  as  a  nmtter  of  fact,  de- 
prived of  its  share  of  income.  And  furthermore  he 
asks  who  is  the  community  to  which  the  municipal 
enterprises  belong?  Not  to  the  people  of  the 
locality,  but  the  proprietors  of  land  and  other  pro- 
perty.     He   says  :  — 

Streets  and  parks,  schools,  water-works,  tramways,  belong- 
ing to  the  local  community,  are  really  mere  adjuncts  of  the 
real  estate  within  the  locality,  and  shares  in  them  are 
transferred  along  witli  each  parcel  of  real  estate  which  is 
bought  and   sold. 

Neither  does  municipal  trading  do  away  with  in- 
teiest.      Then   why   is    it    so   furiously    opposed? — 

The  real  root  of  bitterness  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  any 
change  in  the  ownersliip  of  capital  or  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  but  in  a  change  of  munayement. 

The  electors  govern,    though    tliey   do   not   own. 

THE  SCOTTISH  FARM  LABOURER. 
Mr.  William  Diack,  himself  formerly  a  farm 
labourer  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  gives  an  in- 
teresting insight  into  the  life  of  the  class.  His 
library  is  chiefly  the  Bible  and  Burns,  but  the  weekly 
newspaper  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  intellectual  life,  and 
linking  with  the  nascent  Labour  party.  This  anec- 
dote is   worth   repeating:  — 

It  is  related  that  one  day  an  Aberdeenshire  farmer  had 
occasion  to  reprove  one  of  his  servants  for  conduct  which 
he  chose  to  describe  as  unworthy  of  a  "  professing  Chris- 
tian." ■■  I'm  nae  professing  Christian,  nor  never  was,"  re- 
torted the  workman,  "  I  just  gang  to  the  Auld  Kirk  as  my 
father  did  afore  me." 


THE  ART  JOURNAL. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  possesses  an  important  collec- 
tion of  pictures  by  Canaletto  at  Castle  Howard,  and 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Art  Journal  H.  Ellen 
Browning  devotes  an  article  to  the  Canaletto  room 
at  Castle  Howard.  There  are  twenty-four  canvases  in 
all  in  the  room — thirteen  by  the  master  himself,  and 
eleven  by  Jacopo  Marieschi,  his  clever  imitator.  Three 
others  hang  in  tlie  music-room  and  one  in  Lady  Car- 
lisle's drawing-room,  making  a  total  of  seventeen 
genuine  Canalettos.  The  ch-ef-d'cEurre  appears  to  be 
one  showing  the  Palace  of  the  Doge  at  Venice  under 
a  gusty  sky.  casting  high  lights  and  deep  shadows  on 
the  water  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Reynolds  continues  his  study  of 
Byzantine  craftsmanship. 
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THE   NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

Tho  Octobei-  number  reaches  a  fairly  high  standard. 
The  articles  on  a  three-cornered  entente  between  Eng- 
land, France  and  America,  on  Catholic  Education, 
Lord  Curzon's  resignation,  and  the  results  of  the  war 
have  been  separately  noticed. 

CATHOLIC  UNION  OP  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  writes  on  lynch  law,  its  cause  and 
remedy.  After  emphatically  denouncing  this  irregular 
form  of  justice,  he  laments  the  slowness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  adduces  the 
happy  result  of  Catholic  Christianity  in  destroying 
the  caste  spirit  between  black  and  white.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  may  be  commended  to  Protestant 
whites   among   black   natives.     The  Cardinal   says:  — 

In  the  two  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  the  white  and  the 
black    populations    are    nearly    equally    divided,    and    the 

freat  majority  of  both  races  profess  the  Catholic  religion, 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  visit  these  counties  in  the 
exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Before  divine  service  began 
I  have  been  delighted  to  observe  the  whites  and  the  blacks 
assembled  together  in  the  church  grounds,  and  engaged  in 
friendly  and  familiar  intercourse.  Then  they  repaired  to 
the  church,  worshipping  under  the  same  roof,  kneeling 
beffll"©  the  same  altar,  receiving  the  Sacrament  at  the  same 
railing,  and  listening  to  the  words  of  the  same  Gospel. 
This  equal  participation  in  spiritual  gilts  and  privileges 
has  fostered  the  feeling  of  good-will  and  benevolence  which 
no  human  legislation  could  accomplish.  I  never  witnessed 
anywhere  else  the  white  race  so  kind  and  considerate  to 
the  coloured,  nor  the  coloured  race  so  respectful  and  de- 
ferential to  the  white;  for  there  was  no  attempt  in  these 
weekly  gatherings  to  level  the  existing  social  distinctions. 
As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  the  records  of  these  two 
counties  have  never  been  stained  by  a  single  instance  of  an 
outrage  and  a   lynching. 

JABS   BETWEEN   DOMINION   AND  STATES. 

Canada  and  the  Joint  High  Commission  form  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Lawrence  J.  Bui-pee.  He  says 
the  Commission  has  been  suspended  for  seven  yeare, 
and  he  reminds  us  that  there  are  many  outstanding 
disputes  :  — "  Tliere  remain  the  Behring  Sea  question  ; 
the  bonding  privilege;  the  Atlantic  fisheries;  alien 
labour  legislation ;  ,  warships  on  the  Great  Lakes : 
trade  reciprocity ;  and  two  or  three  minor  mattei-s." 
Tlie  most  important  is  reciprocity,  which,  he  says,  is 
now  more  desired  by  the  States  than  by  the 
Dominion.  The  writer  would  prefer  simultaneous 
tariff  legislation  to  "  the  cumbersome  and  uncertain 
machinery  of   an   International   Commission." 

The  other  articles  are  mostly  of  American  interest. 


PEARSON'S   MAGAZINE. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  contributes  a  short  article  on 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  November  number  of 
Pearson's  Maqazine  to  show  why  the  President  is  so 
popular.  Dr.  Abbott  says  it  was  certainly  not  by  play- 
ing to  the  gallery.  The  reason  is,  first  of  all,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  ideals,  but  his  ideal  is  difficult  to  define. 
Dr.  Abbott  thinks  tho  President's  own  phrase,  "  a 
square  deal,"  the  best  indication  of  it.  Being  a  man 
or  ardent  impuLsos,  he  can  be  very  angry  ;  but  ho  has 
self-control,  patience  and  staying  power,  and  he  can 
wait. 

The  number  is  called  a  "Success"  number,  since  it 
contains  an  article  on  the  Romance  of  Big  Businesses, 
by  Mr.  Marcus  Tindal,  and  another  on  the  Art  of  the 
Advertiser,  by  Mr.  Turner  Morton.  Mr.  Morton  writes 
on  posters  and  picture  advertisements,  such  as  Sir 
John  Millais's  famous  "  Bubbles."  The  big  businesses, 
whose  stories  are  very  briefly  told  bv  Mr.  Tindal,  are 
those  of  the  P.  and  O.  Co.,  Smith's  Bookstalls,  Brins- 
mead's  Pianos,  Fi-y's  Cocoa,  Dunlop  tyres,  and  otherB 


THE  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 

The  Windsor  Magazine  for  November  is  mostly 
fiction,  by  Eden  Phillpotts,  Robert  Barr  and  other 
popular  writei-h.  The  opening  paper  deals  with  Mr. 
G.  A.  Storey's  Art;  Lady  Ingram  describes  her 
varied  pets,  many  of  them  Australian  creatures ;  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Soton's  papers  on  Woodcraft 
are  continued. 

FAMOUS  OAKES  AND  SWEETS. 
Writing  of  localised  eatables,  Mr.  L.  W.  Lillingston 
tells  the  history  of  most  of  the  famous  cakes  and 
sweets  whose  names  we  have  always  known.  Some  of 
them  are  very  old,  and  tlieir  origin  lost  in  obscurity. 
Banbury  cakes,  as  everyone  knows,  come  from  Ban- 
bury, near  Oxford ;  Eccles  cakes  somewhat  similar, 
from  Eccles,  near  Manchester ;  Onnskirk  gingerbread 
is  made  at  a  little  town  near  Liverpool,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  all  those  cakes  is  far  from  confined  to  their 
locality.  Richmond  ''  Maids  of  Honour,"  dating  from 
probably  Henry  VUI.'s  time,  are  the  only  Famous 
London  cakas  mentioned,  except  the  Chelsea  bun^  now- 
fallen  much  out  of  favour.  The  true  Bath  bun  is  not 
sold  out  of  Bath  while  the  Bath  Oliver  was  an  inven- 
tion of  one  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Bath,  a  contemporary  of 
Pope,  and  primarily  designed  for  those  afflicted  with 
the  "  accursed  hag,  Dyspepsia."  The  recipe  for  it  was 
left — a  most  valuable  legacy — by  the  doctor  to  his 
favourite  coaclinian,  who  established  himself  at  a  small 
shop  in  Green-street,  Bath,  where  Bath  Olivers  have 
been  sold  ever  since.  The  Shrewsbury  cake  dates  some 
centuries  back,  but  Doncaster  butterscotch  is  only 
about  a  hundred  years  old.  Scotland  is  famous  not 
only  for  cakes,  but  for  various  kinds  of  "  rock." 
Edinburgh,  Fortar,  Glasgow  and  Perth  have  all  their 
special  "  rock,"  of  which,  perhaps,  that  of  Forfar 
brings  in  most  money.  Everton  toffee  comes  from  a 
little  place  of  that  name  near  Liverpool.  There  are 
many  other  kinds  of  cakes  and  sweets  associated  with 
special  localities. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Harper's  for  November  opens  with  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells'  pleasantly  discursive,  prettily  illustrated 
gossip  about  his  fortnight  in  Bath,  where,  he  says, 
"  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  beautiful."  Dr. 
Charcot,  in  his  second  paper  on  his  Antarctic  explora- 
tions, sums  up  the  scientific  results  of  his  expedition 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  excellent  answer  to  those 
who  ask  what  is  the  use  of  such  undertakings.  Mr. 
Nevinson  continues  his  papers  on  the  slave  countries 
of  to-day,  and  Mr.  Rhys  his  critical  comment  on 
Shakesjjeare's  "  Henry  VI.,"  illu.strated  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Abbey. 

Mr.  Philip  Mighels  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  a  music-scliool  settlement  in  Eastern  New  York 
City,  where  nearly  300  underfed,  underclad,  very  poor 
little  Polish,  Russian,  Hungarian  and  Jewish  children 
are  taught  various  musical  instruments  for  a  nominal 
sum. 

Those  who  cherish  the  idea  of  animal  immortality 
will  find  all  the  arguments  well  set  out  in  a  paper 
on  this  subject.  The  writer  argues  that,  according 
to  the  greatest  naturalists,  animals  have  rudimentary 
minds;  therefore  the  only  rational  way  of  consider- 
ing the  question  of  animal  immortality  is  to  look  into 
our  own  minds,  and  see  why  we  expect  immortality. 
That  will  teach  us  why  animals  may  expect  it.  Our 
lives  are  not  more  incomplete  than  are  those  of  ani- 
mals. Moreover,  he  argues  that  there  are  known  and 
proven  cases  of  the  reappearance  of  animals  after 
death. 
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THE   QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  paper  in  the  Octobei- 
number  is  that  on  "  The  Price  of  Peace,"  containing 
a  scheme  of  universal  military  service,  which  is  no- 
ticed elsewhere,  as  well  as  four  other  articles.  The 
number  is  mainly  literary  and  historical. 

THE  UNPILfAL  GOETHE. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  contributes  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  Goethe's  mother,  and  supplies  fresh  evidence 
of  that  righteous  depreciation  of  Goethe's  once-idolis- 
ed character  which  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times.  The 
lady   winter  says  :  — 

In  the  eudless  discussiona  on  tlie  supposed  egotism  of 
Goethe's  character  it  is  astonishing  how  seldom  any  re- 
ference is  made  to  so  crucial  a  test  as  his  relations  with 
his  mother.  Step  by  step,  as  we  read  through  the  mother's 
letters,  the  conviction  grows  that  on  her  side  was  an  in- 
finite store  of  devotion,  love,  patience,  and  good  humour, 
while  on  his  was  the  coldness  bom  of  an  ever-increasing 
absorption  in  himself  and  his  surroundings.  At  any 
moment  during  those  long  years  from  1779  to  1792  he 
might  have  satisfied  the  hunger  for  sight  and  sound  of  him 
wliich  he  knew  well  was  consuming  her.  for  little  Fritz, 
amongst  others,  brought  it  home  to  him.  But  he  pre- 
ferred first  his  Frau  von  Stein,  and  then  his  "poor  crea- 
ture" Ghristiane;   and  his  mother  longed  in  vain. 

She  quotes  with  entire  approval  Mr.  William 
Arnold's  conclusion  that  the  mother  of  the  poet 

was  one  of  the  most  loving,  sweetest,  and  most  long-suffer- 
ing of  mothers;  while  the  illustrious  Goethe  was  one  of 
the  most  selfisli,  cold-blooded,  and  least  considerate  of 
sons. 

THE  FAITH  OF  ERASMUS. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton  writes  on  Erasmus  and  the 
Reformation.  He  says  the  fascination  of  Erasmus 
increases  as  the  years  go  on.  He  thus  assigns  the 
reason  why  Erasmus  oouid  not  side  with  the  Reforma- 
tion:— 

Erasmus  held  by  the  teaching  voice  of  the  Church,  and 
strengthened  himself,  not  by  reference  to  an  infallible 
interpreter,  but  by  belief  in  the  general  judgment  of  the 
Body,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  The  Church  was  to  him 
the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  he  pro- 
foundly believed:  and,  so  believing,  he  was  not  impatient, 
not  afraid  to  wait  for  light. 

HOW    FRENCH    CEITICI3M    BECAME    MORAL. 
Mr.   Garnet  Smith,   discussing  recent  literary  criti- 
cism  in   France,   says:  — 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  development  of  French  criticism 
during  the  period  between  Sainte-Beuve  and  M.  Brunetiere 
there  has  been  a  transition  from  the  dilettante  spirit  of 
intellectual  curiosity  to  that  of  the  social  reformer.  It 
is  also  certain  that  M.  Brunetifere  has  had  a  large  share 
in  bringing  about  this  change.  The  successors  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  have  gradually  reintroduced,  and  M.  Brunetifere  has 
systemised,  the  moral  element  of  criticism.  He  has  linked 
together  the  aesthetical,  historical,  and  moral  elements  of 
criticism  in  a  system  massive  and  compact. 

The  source  of  this  change  is  said  to  be  patriotism. 
OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  Japanese  Alliance  is  welcomed  by  one  writer  as 
preparing  the  way  for  what  he  hopes  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  central  responsible  government  in  St. 
Petersburg — namely,  a  general  and  pennanent  Anglo- 
Russian  entente,  based  on  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  Treaty.  Another  writer  welcomes  the  report  on 
food  supplv  in  time  of  war  as  making  clear  that  the 
'  volume  of  our  sunolies  will  be  practically  undiminish- 
ed," but  they  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained  at  a 
greater  cost.  The  writer  of  the  study  of  the  Rights 
and  Limits  of  Theology  "  means  intensely  and  means 
good,"  but  states  his  plea  for  dynamic  as  opposed  to 
dogmatic  theology  in  a  way  much  more  cumbrous  than 
clear. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 

In  the  Westminster  Beview  the  present  position  of 
the  movement  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values  is 
clearly  stated,  and  the  indifference  of  the  Press  to 
this  topic  is  lamented.  The  writer  reminds  as  that 
when  William  III.  came  to  the  throne  Parliament 
gave  him  a  land-tax  of  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  true 
annual  value  of  the  land  iu  Great  Britain,  by  which 
means  the  nobles  paid  money  instead  of  fulfilling  their 
ancient  feudal  duties.  But  a  re-valuation  was  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  it  never  has  been  made. 
Therefore,  on  the  valuation  of  200  years  ago,  barely 
£750,000  is  paid,  instead  of  from  forty  to  sixty  mil- 
lions. Ignota  again  pleads  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  women,  and  Mr.  H.  de  R.  Walker  argues  from 
Canada  a  precedent  for  Devolution  in  Ireland. 

LOCAL  INDEBTEDNESS  AGAIN. 

A  writer  on  "  Municipal  Finance "  once  more  re- 
minds us  of  the  enoiTnous  growth  of  local  taxation, 
now  about  £450,000,000  annually.  Many  interesting 
statistics  are  quoted.  The  writer  divides  this  indebted- 
ness into  (1)  Remunerative  debt,  amounting  to  about 
one-fourth,  although  he  qualifies  this  statement  by 
saying  that  some  of  the  undertakings  supposed  to  be 
remunerative  are  not  really  so;  (2)  Unremunerative 
debt,  or  about  one-fifth,  such  as  debts  for  police  and 
fire  stations,  public  libraries,  and  technical  schools — 
objects  which  may  help  to  form  realisable  assets ;  and 
(3)  Unremunerative  debt,  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole, 
or  expenditure  for  sewerage,  refuse  destructors,  public 
streets  improvements,  etc.  In  this  writer's  opinion 
the  proper  maintenance  of  sinking  funds  for  the  auto- 
matic repayment  of  debt  would  much  lessen  the  chief 
dangers  of  debt.  The  financiers  and  the  local  authori- 
ties being  at  loggerheads,  seems  to  him  the  most 
serious  matter  of  all ;  the  financiers  that  say  local 
authorities  too  often  embark  in  enterprises  which  they 
should  never  touch,  and  obtain  loans  which  there  is 
no  prospect  of  their  ever  repaying. 

In  Mr,s.  Swiney's  paper,  perhaps,  the  most  generally 
interesting,  on  Women  Among  the  Nations,  some  facts 
are  quoted  which  make  us  realise  how  unequally 
placed  women  still  are  as  compared  with  men.  Only 
in  Russia  and  Sweden  is  seduction  criminal ;  only  in 
twelve  States  of  America  have  mothers  the  right  to 
the  custody  of  their  minor  children;  only  in  a  few 
States  can  they  legally  hold  property  and  control  their 
own  earnings. 

THE    ECONOMIC    REVIEW. 

In  the  October  number  Mr.  H.  W.  Wol£F,  as  stated 
elsewhere,  attributes  German  success  to  the  German 
bankine;  system  rather  than  to  the  Geiinan  tariff.  Dr. 
T.  C.  Fry  gives  an  interesting  survey  of  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union  during  the  fifteen  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  it  was  founded.  Rev.  C. 
Baumgarten,  discussing  the  problem  of  poverty,  traces 
the  way  in  which  the  earnest  reformer  moves  throug^h 
the  abstraction  of  economics,  environment,  heredity 
and  education  to  recognise  that  personal  character  is 
the  es.sential  factor.  Miss  Constance  Smith  pleads  for 
compulsory  and  extended  legislation  to  deal  with  dan- 
gerous trades.  She  remarks  that  the  comparative 
mortality  figure  among  hatters  is  eighty-four  per  cent, 
above  the  average  of  male  occupations,  and  that  they 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  suicidal  mania;  and  the  vul- 
canising of  the  indiarubber  produces  anaemia,  toxic 
hysteria,  and  gradual  enfeeblement  of  intellect.  Mr. 
Owen  Fleming  discusses  the  new  German  tariff,  and 
questions  whether  Germany  may  not  have  uncon- 
sciously succeeded  in  raising  vast  latent  economic 
forces  that  may  prove  to  be  too  great  for  her  unaided 
strength. 
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THE    HIBBERT    JOURNAL. 

The  October  number  reaches  a  very  higli  standard. 
M.  Aiiesaki's  Buddliist  views  of  Christianity  and  the 
editor's  eliallenge  to  the  moral  supremacy  of  Christen- 
dom, along  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  hypothesis  as  to 
Life,  have  claimed  separate  notice.  But  there  are 
few  of  the  papers  which  do  not  belong  to  a  very  high 
order  of  thought  and  expression. 

Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth  enforces  what  has  since  been  the 
main  theme  of  his  Address  from  the  Chair  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union,  that  theology  demands  authority, 
and  that  the  authority  on  which  the  Protestant  theo- 
logy is  dependent  is  not  dogma  or  statement,  but  the 
Gospel  of  grace,  "  the  grace  of  God  in  the  historic 
Cross  of  Christ,  which  must  be  the  one  source  of 
morals  and  seal  of  authority.' 

Professor  Henry  Jones  writes  on  the  working  faith 
of  the  social  reformer,  and  insists  that  its  cardinal 
qualities  must  be  "  trust  in  the  good  that  is  in  the 
woi-ld,  and  loyalty  towards  the  society  he  would  raise 
to  a  higher  level  of  well-being."  One  of  the  deepest 
needs  of  our  times  is,  he  says,  the  need  of  a  science 
of   social   life. 

JPiofessor  James  Ward  contrasts  mechanism  and 
morals,  science  and  history.  He  claims  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  evolution  in  the  domain  of  physical 
science  is  really  an  invasion  by  the  historical  method, 
and  suggests  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  likely  to 
work  ont  a  preeisely  opposite  result  to  what  was  ex- 
pected. At  first  it  appeared  as  if  man  were  only  to 
be  linked  with  the  ape.  Now  the  atom  may  be  linked 
with  man.  Not  merely  does  mechanism  pass  into 
vitalism,  but,  he  says,  "The  collapse  of  materialism 
within  the  last  half  century,  the  present  tendency  of 
neutral  monism  towards  the  theological  and  away  from 
spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  world  that  cul- 
minates in  the  notion  of  God." 

Rev.  Dr.  Ovenden  treats  of  force  as  the  product  of 
thought,  and  says  that  "force  emanating  from  Eternal 
thought  was  arranged  in  various  proportions  of  den- 
sity, which  we  recognise  as  mattei'."  ''  Infinite  force 
emanating  from  Eternal  thought  '  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  universe. 

The  religious  value  of  the  nariatives  in  Genesis  is 
discussed  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Gordon.  He  says  the 
early  narratives  of  Genesis  are  neither  sc'ence  nor 
history,  but  myths  based  on  religious  Babylonian 
inyths,  transformed  by  the  religious  genius  of  Israel 
into  the  figurative  garb  of  eternal  truths,  as  trnlv  in- 
spired by  the  living  God  as  the  words  of  the  prophets 
or  the  hymns  of  the  psalmists. 

The  negative  position,  however,  i.s  not  uni'epre- 
sented.  Professor  Keane  upholds  what  he  calls  the 
moral  argument  against  the  insniration  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  argues  that  Jahveh  was  often  pic- 
tured as  an  anthropomorphic  being  of  limited  intelli- 
gence, animated  by  the  same  passions  as  the  people 
themselves,  with  a  distinct  moral  obliquity  of  vision. 
Dr.  Ellis  McTaggai-t  alleges  the  inadequacy  of  certain 
common  grounds  of  belief,  and  insists  that  we  must 
have  faith  in  the  conclusions  of  our  reason,  even  when 
they  seem  too  good  or  too  bad  to  be  tine. 

THE    LONDON    QU4RTERLY    REVIEW. 

The  Ocitober  number  is  full  of  suggestive  matter 
which  will  bo  welcomed  bv  the  student  and  the  minis- 
ter of  religion.  Mr.  Robert  Macleod  draws  a  lurid 
picture  of  Russia  in  unrest,  which  is  conspicuous  for 
its  absence  of  faith  and  hope  and  love.  Principal 
Forsyth  treats  of  some  Christian  aspects  of  evolution, 
and  insists  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  a  record 
OP  a  theory,  and  not  a  standard,  and  is  a  theory  of 
but  a  iiart  of  the  universe.  It  gives  no  law  of  duty 
nor  goal  of  endeavour,  and  "no  doctrine  of  evolution 


is  sound  history  whioh  does  not  leave  place  foi-  the 
redeeming  purpose  of  God  by  intervention  and  revolu- 
tion." Mr.  h.  T.  Hooper,  writing  on  the  Code  of 
Hummurabi,  contends  that  that  Code  is  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  Old  Testament  is  to  the  New.  "The 
stream  of  Divine  revelation  began  to  be  permanently 
diverted  from  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  histoid'  in  the 
person  of  Abraham."  He  asks,  "On  what  sound 
principle  can  we  recognise  the  breath  of  God  in  He- 
brew and  refuse  to  recognise  it  in  the  obviously  pre- 
paratory documents  of  Babylon  ?"  Professor  Peake 
gives  a  balanced  statement  of  the  present  position  of 
ci'iticism  with  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Meditate 
rather  than  direct  Johannine  authorship  would  meet 
many  difficulties,  but  he  insists  that  the  Gospel  em- 
bodies a  large  number  of  most  precious  reminiscences, 
ttiough  the  interest  which  has  dictated  their  preserva- 
tion was  theological  and  apologetic  rather  than  his- 
torical. Principal  Workman  describes  the  stii'Uggle  of 
Christianity  with  Mithraism.  The  latter  was  chiefly 
spiead  by  the  soldiers.  It  was  a  religion  of  hope,  of 
judgment,  of  individual  energy,  of  prayer,  of  brother- 
hood, but  of  coarse  sacraments.  Mr.  T.  A.  Seed  gives 
a  channing  selection  from  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff's 
reminiscences. 


THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY   REVIEW 

The  October  number  opens  with   a  paper  on   Liberal 
Theologv,  in  which  the  writer  abjures  the  Neo-Kantian 
and      Hegelian      Christianity,      and      urges     that     the 
Christolog,v   of   contemporary    idealism    can    avoid     the 
miraculous  only  by  ignoring  the  unique  Personality  of 
our  Lord,   or  by   destroying  belief   in   it.      He  deals   a 
little  more  tenderly  with  Ritschlianism.   which  he  con- 
siders a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Christian  theory, 
of  knowledge.      He   insists,   however,    that  the   creeds 
are  not   simply  valuations,   but   that   Christian   history! 
is  an  essential  constituent  in  the  foundations  of  Chris-J 
tian   belief.      The   discussion   of   Weismann's   tlieory   of 
descent  ends  with  his  reminder  that   a   limit   is  set  to^ 
our   knowledge   by   our   own    minds,    and    beyond    this 
limit   begins  the   region   of   Faith.      Bishops   Creighton 
and    Stubbs    are   the   subject    of    an    appreciation    and 
comparison.      The   writer   says:    "Whilst    no   two   men 
could  seem  more  dissimilar  than  the  brilliant  epigram- 1 
mist    and    the    profound     historian,     they    were    both! 
idealists    and   men   of   deeo    and    earnest    convictions." 
"  Both   were   supremely   influenced   by   an   earnest   per- 
sonal piety,  which  they  were  so  careful  not  to  intnide 
that    they    were     frequently    misjudged     or    misinter- 
preted."    A  verv  attractive  glimpse  is  given  of  Hein- 
rich    Suso,    the   mystic   of   the   fourteenth    century.      A 
paper    on   the    relation    of    the    Fourth    Gospel    to   the 
synoptic  tradition  defends  the  traditional  belief  as  the 
sininlest  solution  of  the  many  problems  involved.    The 
spiritual    care    of   invalids   forms   the     subject     of     an 
earnest  exhortation  on  pastoral  duty. 


The  November  Century  is  a  very  good  number,  as 
usual,  excellently  got  up  and  illustrated.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's"  new  story,  "  Fenwick's  Career,"  be- 
gins; the  fascinating  account  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager  is  continued ;  as  is  the  series  of  pajiers  on 
the  Historic  Palaces  of  Paris,  the  one  this  month- 
being  the  German  Ernbassy.  There  is  a  paper  attrac-  I 
tive  to  all  Egyptologists  on  the  discovery,  during  the 
excavations  undertaken  for  Cairo  Museum,  of  won- 
rlerfully  interestinur  Egyptian  tombs,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Traubel,  one  of  Whitman's  literarv  executors,  pub- 
lishes part  of  the  dailv  record  he  kept  of  the  poet's 
conversation  during  his  later  years.  Excellent  por- 
traits  of   W^hitnian    accompany   this   paper. 
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THE  PALL    MALL  MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  Clive  Holland  contributevs  the  opening  article 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  November.  It  is  an 
interesting  desci'iption  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  Wes- 
sex,  identifying  many  of  the  places  Mr.  Hardy  had 
in  mind  when  writing  his  novels.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  many  of  the  characters,  too,  are  drawn 
from  life.  Old  Mr.  Clare,  in  "  Tess,"  for  instance, 
was  a  Dorsetshire  clergyman,  whose  name  is  still  re- 
membered with  affection  by  many  Dorset  folk.  Mr. 
Haixiy  only  saw  Tess  herself  once  in  real  life.  One 
evening,  as  he  was  walking  along  a  country  ixiad,  he 
saw  a  gii"l  in  a  cart,  whose  personality  so  impressed 
itself  on  his  mind  that  he  adopted  her  as  the  type  for 
the  heroine  of  his  famous  novel.  Local  portraits  are 
to  be  found  in  all  of  his  books.  As  a  boy  he  knew 
Gabriel  Oak,  and  Bathsheba  Everdene  was  a  member 
of  the  novelist's  own  family. 

In  another  article  Mr.  Howard  Henson  gives  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  the  telegraph  wire  from 
the  Cape  to  Cairo,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1907.  In  May,  1903,  it  had  reached  Udjidji, 
in  German  East  Africa.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  for 
the  country  northwards  as  far  as  the  Soudan  was 
terra  incognita,  and  it  was  necessity  to  make  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  it.  In  the  meantime  the  line  already 
erected  was  got  into  proper  working  order,  and,  con- 
sidering its  length  and  the  country  which  it  traverses, 
this  was  an  affair  of  no  small  magnitude.  The  dis- 
tance from  Salisbury,  in  Mashonaland.  the  starting- 
point,  to  Aberoorn,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
is  about  1635  miles,  and  Udjidji  is  293  miles  further 
north,  nearly  2000  miles  in  all.  Considering  the  wild 
nature  of  the  country,  the  difficulties  at  the  outset 
must  have  seemed  innumerable. 

Lord  Avebury  w-rites  "  last  words "  on  the  Best 
Books  controversy  which  arose  out  of  the  publication 
of  Lord  Acton's  extraordinary  list.  He  analyses  the 
three  lists— Lord  Acton's,  Mr.  Clement  Short-er's.  and 
his  own  ;  placing  his  own  between  the  two,  as  holding 
a  middle  place  between  the  «oUd  severity  of  Lord 
Acton  and  the  brightness  and  playfulness  of  Mr. 
Shoi-ter.  In  Theology  we  thus  get  thirty-two  in 
Lord  Acton's  list,  nine  in  Lord  Avebury's,  and  two  in 
Mr.  Shorter's :  but  in  Morals  Loi-d  Acton  gives  us 
five,  Lord  Avebury  nine,  and  Mr.  Shorter  two.  In 
Poetry,  again.  Lord  Acton  gives  two  Lord  Aveburv 
twenty-four,   and  Mr.   Shorter  twenty-five. 


THE    LIBRARY. 

In  a  veiy  interesting  article  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Library  Mary  Child  draws  attention  to  the  al- 
lusions to  Shakespeare  to  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Spectator.  There  is  no  essay,  we  are  told,  de- 
voted to  any  single  play,  but  in  every  page  dealing 
with  the  drama,  or  art.  or  imagination  the  papers 
teem  with  references  to  Shakespeare  or  quotations 
from  his  works. 

Now,  Wordsworth  lent  his  authoritv  to  the  myth 
that  Shakespeare,  if  not  made  in  Germany  was  dis- 
covered by  German  professors,  and  the  object  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  is  to  show  tliat  the  writers  of 
the  Spectator  were  able  to  allude  freely  to  Shakes- 
peare and  his  writings,  and  that  thev  felt  certain 
of  being  understood  and  aopreciat-ed  bv  English 
readers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  till  1762  that 
Shakespeare's  works  appeared  in  a  German  transla- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley  criticises  Mr.  Vachell's  "  The 
Hill,"  which  professes  to  be  a  picture  of  life  at 
Harrow,  and  other  school  stories.  Mr.  Vaohell  is  an 
old   Harrovian,    as   the    author   of    "Godfrey    Marten, 


Schoolboy.''    was   an    old    Chtltonian.      Each    of    thes 
books,  writes  Mr.  Cholmeley,  says  in  effect  to  us:  — 

Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen — for  there's  no  reason  wh 
ladies  shouldn't  read  me,  thougli,  of'  course,  they  don 
kuow  much  ahout  boys— here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  i 
a  little  sketch  of  the  school  that  I  love  and  admire;  thi 
is  public  school  life,  these  are  public  school  masters;  an 
public  school  boys,  and  this,  speakin?  generally,  is  th 
way  we  all  behave.  Isn't  it  charming?  And  can  you  an 
long-er  be  surprised — if  you  ever  were  surprised— at  th 
superiority  of  the  English  schoolboy  to  every  other  kin 
of  bo'y,  of  the  public  school  man  to  everv  other  kind  n 
Enfflishman  and,  by  a  natural  consequence,  of  the  Englis! 
man  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind? 


THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

The  October  number  is  distinguished  by  a  very  vivi< 
and  thoughtful  description  of  the  battle  of  Tsushima 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere  along  with  other  articles. 

IRISH   LAND   PURCHASE    FOR   ENGLAND. 
A  study  of  Irish  land  purchase,  which  is  described  af 
'■  the  greatest  social  revolution  ever  effected  in  thes< 
kingdoms  by  Parliamentary   means,"   closes   with   this 
ominous  hint :  -— 

If  statesmen  should  ever  become  convinced  that  som 
encouragement  should  be  given  in  England  to  the  gettk 
ment  of  greater  numbers  of  the  people  on  the  land,  it  i 
inevitable  that  the  great  precedent  set  in  Ireland  ehoali 
be  cogently  pressed  by  agrarian  reformers,  and  closel; 
scanned  by  those  whose  business  it  may  be  to  initiate 
legislation. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

A  strong  plea  is  entered  for  the  presei-vation  of  bif 
game  in  Africa.  The  writer  says  it  does  not  seem 
much  to  ask  that  out  of  the  ten  million  square  miles  o! 
that  great  continent  a  few  thousands  should  be  set 
aside  to  preserve  for  a  few  centuries  longer  the  splen 
did  African  fauna.  On  the  study  of  Greek,  a  writei 
urges  in  favour  of  the  changes  proposed  that  they 
recogjiise  individuality  and  the  imperative  necessity  foi 
better  methods  of  t^eaching,  and  involve  the  nationa: 
duty  of  laying  aside  the  restrictions  of  a  pedantit 
past.  One  glimpse  of  the  period  which  the  Trafalgai 
Centenai-y  is  reviving  is  a  paper  on  Naples  and 
Napoleon.  A  paper  on  early  Christian  and  Byzantine 
art  and  archaeology  concludes  with  a  lament  on  t^he 
slight  aid  lent  to  arohjeological  pursuits  by  British 
diplomacy.  The  novels  of  Miss  Yonge  call  forth  the 
remark  that  "truth  of  delineation,  within  however 
narrow  limits,  is  the  vital  characteristic  of  her  work." 


C.   B.   FRY'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  November  number  is  as  fascinating  and  as  un- 
quotable as  most  of  its  predecessors.  Lord  Nelson  is 
the  outdoor  man  of  the  month  in  which  special  refer- 
eiice  is  made  to  the  simplicitv  of  the  great  Admiral's 
life.  "The  City  Fathers  of  Football  "—the  captains 
or  prominent  men  in  various  city  football  teams — form 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bentley.  The  more  of  the  civic  spirit  that 
we  can  introduce  into  sport  the  better.  Mr.  F.  Inskip 
Harrison  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate 
amateur  whose  interest  in  horse-racing  is  combined 
with  abysmal  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  a  horse, 
bv  describing  the  principal  points  of  a  racehorse. 
There  is  a  well-illustrated  paper  on  the  golf-stick  in 
the  making;  and  the  essentials  for  the  wrestler  and 
boxer  are  pointed  out  bv  Professor  E.  Coll.  True  to 
his  democratic  determination  of  glorifying  the  athletics 
of  common  life,  the  editor  draws  prominent  attention 
to  the  tricks  and  feats  of  the  cyclist  newsboys.  But 
football  is  the  dominant  interest  in  this  issue. 
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THE   DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

Vragen  des  I'ijds  opens  with  a  long  and  interesting 
account  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which  ended 
in  1795.  This  is  really  a  i-eview  of  an  exhaustive  work 
aa.  the  subject  which  has  demanded  the  untiring  labour 
of  the  aut-hor  for  years.  It  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
taxing  of  the  inhabitants  according  to  their  posses- 
sions, the  number  of  those  who  were  worth  20,000 
gulden  and  upwards  (from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  people  who  could  be  called  wealthy  were  not  nu- 
merous), and  many  othea-  facts  interesting  to  others 
besides  Dutchmen.  The  second  article,  which  has  the 
vague  title  of  "Desirability  and  Reality,"  deals  with 
the  question  of  female  labour  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
mothers  and  those  about  to  become  mothers.  This 
subject,  which  has  lately  received  some  attention 
among  the  newspapers  of  our  own  country,  is  of  the 
deepest  significance  for  the  race ;  the  authoress  of 
this  essay  gives  the  law  or  custom  in  various  parts  of 
Holland  without  exactly  making  any  definite  proposi- 
tion. She  wishes  to  arouse  interest  in  this  question. 
The  law  is  that  the  woman  shall  not  work  for  a 
period  of  four  weeks  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the 
ohtld,  but  in  some  communities  there  are  regulations 
which  are  more  stringent.  Some  will  not  permit  work 
after  five  months;  in  others,  no  woman  can  work  after 
having  had  one  child,  and  so  forth.  The  double  task 
of  working  in  a  factory,  and  acting  the  role  of  mother 
to  a  family  of  two  or  three  children  is  too  hard ;  the 
children  are  neglected  and  the  race  deteriorates. 

The  concluding  article  in  the  same  review  is  a 
capital  essay  on  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand.  It  is 
contended  by  some  that  the  arbitration  system  in  that 
colony  has  failed  ;  but  the  writer  adduces  evidence  in 
the  shape  of  speeches  by  Tom  Mann,  and  in  the  form 
of  contributions  to  various  publications,  to  prove  that 
the  system  has  materially  aided  the  development  of 
trade  in  New  Zealand.  The  article  is  full  of  refer- 
ences to  English  newspapers  and  reviews,  and  finishes 
with  the  statement  that  arbitration  for  trade  dis- 
putes is  quite  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  a 
flourishing  and  growing  commerce,  in  spite  of  what 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  its  opponents. 

De  Gids  contains  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
Lombok  before  it  came  under  direct  Dutch  control, 
and  after  ten  years  of  the  institution  of  that  control. 
Various  parts  of  Lombok.  so  I  judge  from  the  article, 
were  good  places  to  keep  away  from,  but  a  great 
change  has  been  effected,  and  Holland,  it  seems,  is 
entitled  to  warm  praise  for  what  it  has  done.  Of 
course  it  has  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  achieve 
that  result! 

The  translations  of  Roumanian  soldier  songs,  dance 
songs  and  death  chant«  give  an  insight  into  the  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  country,  and  are  there- 
fore interesting.  These  ti-anslations  are  made  from  a 
French  prose  translation,  so  that  they  have  gone  a 
long  way  round  to  get  from  Roumania  to  Holland. 

Onte  Eeuw  has  an  entertaining  contribution  dealing 
with  archaeological  places  like  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Parthenon :  wo  have  all  read  about  those  sites  pre- 
viously, but  the  description  here  given  is  certainly 
worth  perusal.  The  great  days  of  October,  1830,  pre- 
ceding fche  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  afford 
scope  for  a  good  article,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  go  into  details,  and  there  are  other  interest- 
ing features. 

Elsevier  is  a  good  issue.  The  illustrated  contribu- 
tions on  the  Institute  for  Physical  Therapeutics  in 
Amsterdam  and  on  Russian  Submarines  will  command 
most  attention.  The  pictures  of  the  water  cure,  the 
sun   bath,   the  electric   treatment   in   the  first-named 


article,  and  those  of  the  submarine  in  various  condi- 
tions and  positions  in  the  last-named,  are  entertaining 
even  to  those  who  do  not  know  a  word  of  the  Dutch 
language. 


LA   REVUE. 

In  La  Bemie  of  October  1st  Marcel  A.  Herubel  has 
an  article  entitled  "Infantile  Psychology,"  in  which 
he  recounts  the  memories  of  his  childhood,  and  des- 
cribes things  as  they  appeared  to  the  little  Marcel  at 
Havre.  Curiosity,  he  writes,  is  the  mothei*  of  science 
and  of  philosophy,  and  Marcel,  like  every  othei-  child, 
was  full  of  curiosity.  To  him  everything  which  moved 
was  alive — the  sea.  fire,  water,  etc. — and  everything 
which  frightened  him  was  naughtv  and  ought  to  be 
punished — the  thunder,  the  storm,  fire,  etc.  Similarly, 
the  objects  about  him  which  he  liked  were  also  animate. 
For  him  mere  social  facts  did  not  exist,  and  the  idea 
of  the  family  was  foreign  to  him.  Truth,  social  and 
family  ties,  the  idea  of  God,  the  thought  of  death, 
are  ideas  equally  unknown  to  him. 

Marcel  had  been  taught  that  he  must  not  throw 
away  bread,  because  it  was  the  good  God  who  gave  it. 
What  mental  labour  this  phrase  was  to  provoke! 
About  seven  in  the  morning  God  ascends  to  heaven. 
He  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  white  bag  filled  with 
rolls,  and,  walking  on  the  clouds  just  over  Havre  and 
the  neighbourhood,  He  drops  with  His  right  hand,  at 
regular  intervals  and  in  all  the  streets  of  the  town, 
the  rolls  for  breakfast.  The  inhabitants  go  out  and 
pick  them  up. 

In  the  second  October  number  Georges  PelUssier 
contributes  an  article  on  Paul  Bourget.  the  writer, 
d  propns  of  his  new  book,  "Deux  Soeurs."  It  is  a 
criticism,  not  of  the  story,  but  of  the  author's  style. 

Dr.  Felix  Regnault  compares  the  French  system  of  J 
Medical  Training  with  the  German.  In  France  the  ^ 
Revolution  destroyed  the  universities,  and  the  Em- 
pire, in  reorganising  them,  made  them  State  institu- 
tions. The  pupil  paid  his  fees  to  the  Government, 
and  the  professor  had  only  a  fixed  salary  assuring 
him  a  passable  material  existence.  In  other  words, 
Napoleon,  in  converting  the  professor  into  a  servant 
of  the  State,  destroyed  in  him  all  desire  for  progress. 
And  the  same  result  exists  in  other  faculties  than 
that  of  medicine. 


THE  REVUE  DE   PARIS. 

Gustave  Glotz,  who  writes  in  the  first  October  num- 
ber of  the  Bevue  de  Paris,  thinks  that  the  study  of 
Greek  law  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  position 
of  Roman  law,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  future  will 
be  based  on  the  Greek  system. 

In  both  Octobei'  numbers  Lieut. -Col.  Peroz  recounts 
some  of  his  experiences  as  a  soldier,  first  in  the 
Franco-German  War,  and  later  in  the  Carlist  War  in 
Spain  in  1875.  Also  in  both  numbers  the  letters  of 
Gustave  Flaubert  to  his  niece  are  continued. 

Readers  of  Lamartine  will  be  interested  in  the 
article  in  the  second  number,  by  Leon  Seche,  on  La- 
martine's  Manuscripts,  that  is  to  say.  the  manuscripts 
which  Emile  Ollivier  presented  to  the  Bibliothfeque 
Nationale  in  1897.  The  manuscript  of  "  Jooelyn  "  is 
at  Maoon,  and  others  are  still  in  private  hands.  Those 
in  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationale  include  most  of  the  lyric 
writings  of  Lamartine,  and  the  writer,  who  has  been 
examining  them,  shows  us  Lamartine's  method  of  work, 
and  gives  the  dates  of  certain  poems  and  variants  in 
the  text  of  a  number  of  others. 

The  most  important  articles  in  the  second  number 
are  the  two  on  Tuberculosis. 
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THE    ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

A  suggestire  and  perhaps  somewhat  alao-mist  article 
on  the  true  meaning  of  Sionism,  by  Senator  C.  F. 
.Gabba,  has  the  plaoe  of  honour  in  the  liasseqna 
'Nazionale  (October  1st).  The  Senator  sees  in  Sionism 
not  merely  an  Utopian  scheme  of  emigration,  but  an 
aggressive  comjng  out  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from 
their  surroundings,  a  parting  of  the  ways  between 
Jews  and  Christians  which  is  likely  to  produce  bitter 
race-antagonism  in  the  near  future.  He  fears  we 
shall  see  in  other  countries  scenes  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  recently  enacted  in  Russia,  for  anti-Semit- 
ism is  growing,  not  receding,  throughout  Europe. 
Italy,  with  hitherto  only  30,000  Hebrews  within  its 
borders,  has  been  singularly  free  from  anti-Jewish 
fooling,  and  Italian  Jews  have  been  merged  in  the 
surrounding  population,  but  at  the  recent  Sionist 
C-ongress  at  Basle,  Italian  Jews  were  for  the  first  time 
represented,  and  Senator  Gabba  now  appeals  to  them 
V  igorously  to  dissociate  themselves  publicly  from  their 
foreign  co-religionists,  and  renounce  the  dangers  to 
tliomselves   of  a    cosmopolitan    propaganda.      To  the 

id-Ootober     number     Anna     Evangelisti,     a     school 

acher,  contributes  a  long  article  on  feminine  ac- 
tivity in  Italy,  written  from  a  point  of  view  rather 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  follow,  for  she  is  as 
severe  on  the  Belgian  Eciies  Menaqeres  as  on  M. 
Novikov's  principles  of  free-love,  and  she  appears  to 
regard  all  Catholic  feminine  activity  in  France  as 
manifestations  of  the  evil  modern  spirit.  Her  attitude 
clearly  is  that  Italian  women  have  nothing  whatever 
to  learn  from  the  women  of  other  nations,  that  their 
extreme  domesticity  is  their  glory,  and  that  feminism 
is  making  no  progress.  She,  however,  puts  in  a  plea 
for  a  classical  education  for  the  girls  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  article  will,  no  doubt,  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  promoting  discussion. 

To  the  Nunva  Ajitolof/ia  (October  16th)  the  editor, 
Maggiorino  Ferraris,  contributes  a  long  article  in 
favour  of  an  alliance  between  the  Liberals  and  the 
Socialists,  in  order  that  together  they  may  carry  those 
measures  of  economic  reform  of  which  Italy  stands  in 
such  urgent  need.  "  X.X.X."  pleads  for  a  continued 
good  understanding  with  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  many 
petty  subjects  of  annoyance  that  have  sprung  up  oi 
late  between  the  two  countries.  Prof.  Arturo  Graf 
(October  1st)  discourses  through  thirty  pages,  with 
much  display  of  scholarship,  on  the  spirit  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  to  its  meaning,  its  causes  and 
its  effects.  Egyptologists  will  be  interested  in  A. 
Malvezzi's  sketch  of  the  discoveries  at  Thebes,  due 
to  Italian  arclifeologists. 

The  Civilta  Cattolica  publishes  a  full  account  (Oc- 
-tober  7th)  of  the  recent  trial  at  Cologne  between 
/Count  Hoensbrooch,  an  ex-member  of  the  Society  of 
^esus,  and  the  Abbe  Dasbach.  which  was  arranged  in 
•order  to  establish  by  a  proper  legal  investigation 
whether  the  Jesuits  ever  taught  tl)e  doctrine  in  its 
popular  sense  that  '"  the  end  justifies  the  means."  The 
trial  before  the  Civil  Court  of  Cologne  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  Count  Hoensbroech  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Jesuit  cause,  a  victory  to  which  the  Society  not  un- 
naturally attributes  considerable  importance,  as  clear- 
ing them  from  a  long-standing  accusation  of  immoral 
teaching.  The  judgment  has  the  more  weight  as  the 
judges  were  not  themselves  Roman  Catholics. 

Emporium  publishes  a  laudatory  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  H.  (jr.  Wells,  "  his  genial  novelist  and  Utopian 
philosopher."  His  belief  in  the  infinite  perfectibility 
of  man  is  regarded  by  his  Italian  admirer  as  the  most 
engaging  trait  in  his  character.  Illustrations  of  the 
recent  additions  to  the  Borghese  Gallery  and  an  illus- 
trated article  on  the  old  Abbey  Church  of  Sant'  Alberto 
di  Butrio  complete  a  very  attractive  number. 


The  Bivista  d'ltalia  joins  in  the  recent  Nelson  cele- 
brations with  a  very  sympathetic  account  of  Nelson's 
genius  and  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  by  0.  Rizzini. 


THE    CORRESPONDANT. 

The  Correspondant  of  October  10th  publishes  an 
article  on  the  Trafalgar  Centenary  by  Geoffray  de 
Grandmaison.  The  Trafalgar  victory,  he  says,  marks 
England's  taking  possession  of  the  Empire  of  the  Sea, 
and,  quoting  another  French  writer.  Napoleon  had  not 
only  lost  a  battle.  The  destiny  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent had  been  greatly  modified  by  the  event;  from 
this  moment  there  could  be  no  further  question  about 
attacking  the  English  in  their  island. 

Henry  Bourdeaux  contributes  an  interesting  study 
of  the  French  autobiographical  novel,  based  on  a  book 
on  the  subject  by  Joachim  Merlfent.  He  notices  the 
novels  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Eugene  Fromentin,  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  others. 

The  posthumous  work  of  Auguste  Sabatier,  "The 
Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit," 
is  reviewed  by  V.  Ermoni.  The  theories  of  Sabatier, 
he  writes,  are  contained  in  the  idea  that  all  the  re- 
ligions of  authority  are  destined  to  disappear  with 
progress  and  scientific  culture  and  give  place  to  the 
religion  of  the  spirit,  and  he  endeavours  to  prove  his 
case  by  the  experiences  of  history  and  psychology. 

In  an  article  on  Seismology  or  the  Science  of  Earth- 
quakes, suggested  by  the  recent  disaster  in  Calabria, 
P.  de  Montessus  de  Ballore  recalls  a  number  of  great 
earthquakes,  giving  the  dates  and  the  numbers  of  the 
killed,  to  show  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  re- 
duce the  tremendous  losses  of  life  and  property. 
Seismologists  teach  the  art  of  building  houses  in  coun- 
tries subject  to  earthquakes,  and  therewith  their  duty 
ends,  and  the  duties  of  the  State  begin.  New  build- 
ing regidations  must  not  only  be  made  but  put  into 
force . 

Marc  Helys,  writing  on  Women  in  Sweden,  remarks 
that  in  this  counti-y  woman  has  never  been  considered 
inferior  to  man.  She  has,  on  the  contrary,  always 
been  his  companion  and  his  support.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  the  ladies  of  the  Swedish  nobility 
ceased  to  lead  their  former  useful  life.  Attracted 
by  the  fashions  of  Paris,  they  let  fall  from  their  hands 
the  sceptre  of  their  domestic  power,  and  the  example 
pi-oved  contagious  among  other  classes  of  women.  The 
writer  then  gives  an  account  of  Froderika  Bremer 
and  the  Frederika  Bremer  Union. 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    AND    PLAY. 

Tlie  November  issue  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  housekeeper  and  furnisher.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  Amerika  liner,  the  electric  house,  and  an 
experiment  in  small  holding  have  been  separately 
noticed.  '"  One  Who  has  Done  It "  tells  us  how  to 
live  well  in  London  on  6s.  a  week  with  a  family  of 
four,  which  will  strike  the  majority  of  Londoners  who 
have  to  do  the  same  thing,  or  even  find  a  more 
economic  diet  every  day  in  their  lives,  as  rather 
supei*fluous  information.  There  are  many  important 
ideas  for  the  householder  and  business  man  in  build- 
ing, taken  frorn  the  Garden  Citv  and  elsewhere. 
Public  creches  in  the  interest  of  the  race  are  advo 
cated  and  described.  Apart  from  these  papers  of 
domestic  interest,  there  is  a  description  by  "Home 
Counties  "  of  the  building  of  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
with  inuch  picturesque  detail.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  Professor  von  Behi'ing,  whose  half-dis- 
closed consumption  cure  is  oracularly  indicated  by 
Dr.  Saleeby. 
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THE  REVUE  DES   DEUX  MONDES. 


In  the  liist  October  number  of  the  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes  Alfred  Fouillee  discusses  an  interesting  pi-o- 
bleni — ■"  Will  the  Science  of  Manners  or  Social  Science 
replace  Moral  Science?"  His  article  is  a  criticism  of 
the  theories  of  Durkheini,  Levy-Bruhl,  and  othea- 
sociologists  who  nxaintain  that  moral  science  ought 
gradually  to  give  place  to  social  science,  and  M. 
Fouillee' holds  that  the  entire  substitution  of  social 
science  for  moral  science  implies  theoretically  and 
must  produce  in  practice  moral  scepticism. 

In  another  int<jresting  article  on  French  Art.  at  the 
Close  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  Emile  Male  deals  with  the 
appearance  of  the  pathetic  in  religioiis  art — the  Pas- 
sion and  subjects  associated  with  it.  In  the  early 
Middle  Ages  Christ  triumphant  was  the  principal 
subject,  in  the  thirteenth  century  artists  painted  Christ 
as  the  Teaaher,  but  in  foiu-teenth  and  fifteenth  oen- 
tui-ies  art  was  concerned  with  representations  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  period.  The  Passion  was  naturally  the 
central  idea  always,  but  before  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  rather  a  dogma  addressed  to  the  intelligence 
than  a  subject  appealing  to  the  heart. 

Paul  Mimande  follows  with  a  study  of  England's 
Administration  in  India.  He  contrasts  the  English 
system  of  colonisation  with  the  French.  The  French 
ideal,  he  says,  is  assimilation,  whereas  the  English  is 
adaptation-  The  French  impose  a  uniform  type  of 
regulations  in  all  their  colonies,  making  of  them 
pseudo-departments.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  try  to  reproduce  their  system  of  local  govern- 
ment in  their  colonial  possessions,  but  adapt  their 
system  to  the  local  elements  of  the  people  they  are 
to  govern,  takmg  into  account  their  national  charac- 
ter and  ancestral  traditions. 

The  chief  article,  and  one  more  topical  than  the 
above,  is  that  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  question  of 
the  Straits,  d  propos  of  the  FotemMn  incident,  by 
Bene  Pinion.  Ho  says  he  does  not  know  which  is 
more  to  be  pitied,  the"  Russian  shut  up  in  the  Black 
Sea.  or  the  Turk  charged  with  the  dutv  of  not  let- 
ting him  get  out.  After  an  outline  of  the  histoiy  of 
the  question  during  the  last  centui-y  and  more,  the 
writer  reminds  ns  that  Russia  and  Turkey  are  not 
the  only  States  in  the  Black  Sea.  Without  coimtmg 
Austria- Hungary.  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  possess 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  question  has  arisen. 
Have  these  new  Powers  the  right  to  maintain  naval 
forces  there? 

Roumania  already  possesses  a  small  ai'med  cruiser, 
several  tori>edoes,  etc.,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Poti'mhin  in  Constantza  waters  has  in  public  opinion 
and  in  the  press  brought  about  a  stiong  movement 
in  favour  .of  an  increase  in  the  naval  forces  and  for- 
tifications at  Constantza.  Bulgaria  has  transported 
torpedoes  bv  rail  from  Bourgas  and  they  are  now 
sailing  in  the  Black  Sea  under  the  Bulgarian  flag. 
These  naval  forces  may  be  small,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  modifv  considerably  the  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Straits,  and  instead  of  two  rival  Powers 
interested,  there  are  now  four. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  first  October  number  of  the  Nouvelk  Bevm 
opens  with  an  article  on  the  Dahomey  Railway  and 
its  extension  to  the  Niger.  Leon  Roger  Croa,  the 
writei-  says  such  an  extension  of  the  railway  ought 
not  to  be  delayed :  it  would  be  the  shortest  route 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Niger,  and  the  different  black 
races  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South  would  all  be  equallv  benefited  by  such  a  triumph 
of  modern   c-vilisation.     The  oountries  whioli  the  rail- 


way would  traverse  are  fertile  and  well  watered,  and 
the  railway  is  necessary  for  French  commerce  if  it  is 
to  obtain  any  footing  in  the  markets  of  the  North. 
Without  the  railway  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
French  in  Dahomey  will  be  lost. 

Raqueni  writes  on  the  condition  of  the  small  faimer 
in  Sicily,  which,  he  says,  is  lamentable.  No  Italian 
Government  has  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  do  any- 
thing to  ameliorate  the  moral  or  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  Sicilian  proletariat.  Their  policy  has 
never  had  any  other  aim  than  that  of  favouring  the 
rich,  the  bourgeoisie  who  elect  the  deputies.  Cesare 
Lombroso,  the  eminent  anthropologist,  says  the  only 
remedy  against  the  explosions  of  the  poor  oppressed 
proletariat  is  the  suppression  of  the  taxation,  which 
is  particularly  hard  on  the  disinherited  classes,  and 
as  protection,  the  lack  of  canals,  the  want  of  water, 
and  other  evils  have  made  the  lot  of  the  middle  classes 
anything  but  a  happy  one,  there  should  be  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  in  the  taxation  of  these  classes. 
M.  Lombroso  pleads  for  a  league  of  men  of  aU  parties 
to  demand  (1)  a  reduction  in  the  military  expendi- 
ture, the  real  cause  of  the  heavy  taxation,  and  (2) 
economic  reforms.  The  writer  adds  that  in  Sicily  the 
latifondista  or  landlord,  who  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  Mafia,  also  needs  to  be  suppressed. 

la  the  second  October  number  Pierre  Fons  has  an 
article  on  the  Optimism  in  the  Philosophy  of  Balzac 
as  a  reply  to  Andre  Le  Breton,  who  has  written  a 
study  Balzac's  pessimism.  To  have  sounded  with- 
out fear  and  with  incomparable  lucidity  the  shows  of 
life  as  Balzac  has  done,  says  M.  Fons,  the  "Human 
Comedy "  mav  teadh  us  a  robust  lesson  of  pitv  and 
strength,  love  and  beauty.  In  Balzac,  more  than  in 
Nietzsche,  we  have  a  professor  full  of  energy,  a 
greater  creator  of  "tables  of  value"  than  the  German 
critic.  Nietzsche's  superman  is  certainly  a  magnificent 
symbol,  a  prophetic  vision,  but,  apart  from  Nietzsche, 
Balzac  has  only  one  other  equal  in  the  histoi-y  r 
human  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century,  namel 
Carlyle. 


I 


THE  FORUM. 

Beyond  the  customary  quarterly  survey  of  American 
politics  foreign  affairs,  finance,  drama,  .science,  litera- 
ture, education,  there  is  not  much  calline  for  attention 
in  the  October  number,  Mr.  Karl  Blind  inveighs 
against  Baroness  von  Suttner  as  an  unsatisfactory 
apostle  of  peace,  because  of  her  indiscriminate  con- 
demnation of  war.  To  denounce  all  war  as  murder 
is,  he  says,  to  menace  country  and  freedom,  ''  for 
never  will  the  whole  world  be  put  under  one  peace 
hat."  There  is  a  paper  on  the  new  municipal  code  of 
Indiana. 


THE   YOUNG   MAN'S   MAGAZINE. 

The  Youim  Man's  Maqazine  (New  Zealand)  for  No- 
vember contains  an  article,  which  might  be  a  good 
deal  more  illuminating,  on  "  A  Day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,"  by  Mr.  R.  McNab,  M.H.R.  The 
Rev.  A.  R.  Osborne,  of  Launceston,  writes  on  "  Fights 
for  the  Faith."  Mr.  D.  McGregor,  of  Masterton, 
writes  on  "  How  to  Become  a  Farmer."  Mr.  McGregor 
could  not  have  done  other  than  write  a  forceful,  in- 
telligent article,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  farmers,  seeing  that  he  prac- 
tices what  he  preaches  in  his  contribution,  and  uses 
his  brains  to  the  fullest  extent.  Brains  and  a  proper 
use  of  them  are  as  necessary  to  success  in  farming 
as  to  success  in  anything  else.  Mr.  J,  W.  Joynt  con- 
tributes a  capital  article  on  "  Goethe."  This  magazine 
improves  with  every  issue,  and  should  have  a  good 
circulation  among  young  men.  It  is  of  a  good,  clean, 
high,  healthy  type. 
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"TALES    AND    TALKS    OF    TOLSTOY." 

BEING       THE    RE\T:E"W    OF    REVIEWS"    AJSHSfUAL,    1906. 

"  Among  the  great  writers  of  fiction,"  said  Mr. 
Bryce  in  attempting  to  select  the  greatest  authors  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  "  the  first  place  probably  be- 
longs eithei"  to  Victor  JHugo  or  to  Count  Lyof  Tolstoy." 
Victor  Hugo  has  passed  hence.  Count  Tolstoy  is 
still  with  us.  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  while  he  is 
still  living  in  the  flesh  amongst  us  it  might  be  well 
to  devote  the  Annual  of  "The  Review  of  Reviews" 
exclusively  to  this  latter-day  prophet.  Christmas 
literature  is  in  most  cases  ephemeral  exceedingly. 
The  pictures  often  hang  on  the  walls  for  years,  but 
the  lettei^press  perishes  with  the  season.  For  the 
most  paH  it  is  not  produced  with  any  other  intent 
than  that  of  passing  an  idle  hour.  This  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  waste  of  good  opportunities.  When 
you  can  reach  a  hundred  thousand  readers,  it  seems 
deplorable  not  to  give  them  something  of  the  best, 
something  that  will  be  remembered  and  that  is  worthy 
of  being  remembered.  So  this  year  I  devote  my 
Annual  to  the  "  Tales  and  Talks  of  Count  Tolstoy." 

From  Tolstoy's  numerous  tales,  seven  have  been 
selected  which,  I  hope,  may  appeal  to  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  readers.  To  these  have  been  added 
various  Talks  with  Count  Tolstoy — by  myself  in  1888, 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  O.  Long  in  1898,  and  by  certain  other 
writers — together  with  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude's  view  of 
Tolstoy  as  a  prophet,  and  Count  Tolstoy's  views  on 
certain  subjects,  such  as  private  property,  marriaee 
and  the  family,  books,  and,  in  fact,  his  gospel  of  life 
briefly  stated. 

Again,  to  these  have  been  added  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  Tolstoy  at  various  times  of  his  life  and  in 
various  places,  with  reproductions  of  famous  pictures 
by  Russian  artists.  And  yet  again,  bound  up  with 
the  iVnnual,  easilv  detachable  for  framing  by  means 
of  being  perforated  down  one  side,  are  six  admirable 
coloured  copyright  plates  of  pictures  by  well-known 
artists,  including  Mr.  Yeend  King's  "  Across  the 
Ferry"  and  "The  Cottage  Garden." 

The   translation    of  the   Tales   is  by   Mr.    and   Mrs. 
Aylmer  Maude,  whose  translations  Tolstoy  thinks  best 
give  back    his   full    meaning,    and   the  last   of  them, 
"Too  Dear,"  Tolstoy's  adaptation  of  a  sketch  by  Guy 
do  MaupassaTit.    has    the  special    interest    of  having 
never  before  been  published.     Of  these  tales  it  may 
be  said  that  most   of  them   are   somewhat   allegorical 
or  parabolic  in  nature,   whence  I  have  called  my  An- 
nual "The  Parables  of  a  Prophet."     All  of  them  have 
a    peculiar,    quite     incommunicable     Russian    savour, 
which  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  many  others,  is  strangely 
fascinating.     Some  of  the  Tales  are  so  simple  that   a 
, child  of  ten   or  twelve  might  enjoy  them,   and  yet   a 
jrown-up  pei-son  would  not  find  them   childish.     Some 
if    them    are    great    favourites    of    Tolstoy's,    notably 
rGod  Sees  the  Truth,  but  Waits."   a  beautiful   story. 
ind  "  What  Men  Live  by."    "  The  Lnp  and  the  Crust," 
ind  "The  Empty  Drum"  are  folk-tales. 
The    price    of    both     Annual     and     Supplement    of 
^3oloured   pictures  is   one  shillinsr;   posted   from   "The 
■Review  of  Reviews"   Office,  Melbourne,   1/6. 


Just  thirty  years  ago  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society 
was  founded,  and  very  appropriately  an  account  of 
its  work,  by  Helen  M.  Blagg  appears  in  the  Girls 
liealm.  The  Society,  it  is  stated,  originated  as  the 
result  of  a  meeting  of  five  persons  at  Lambeth 
Palace ;  now  it  contains  over  300,000  women  and  girls 
in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire.  There  are 
nearly  1500  branches,  and  every  rank  is  represented. 
Last  vear,  for  instance,  there  were  over  11,000  mem- 
bers in  the  professions,  21.000  in  shops  and  business, 
23,000  in  mills  and  factories.  58,000  in  service,  and 
46,000  at  home  or  in  various  other  occupations.  Re- 
cently a  large  Central  Employment  Office  m  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  was  opened  at  14,  Victoria 
Street. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  written  an  article  for 
this  number — "Dreaming  and  Doing."  Don't  think 
about  success,  but  work,  she  says.  With  her  it  has 
been  hard  work  and  worry  with  very  little  dreaming, 
and  therein,  she  thinks,  lies  the  secret  of  success. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF    GEOGRAPHY 

The  fourteenth  volume,  covering  the  year  1904.  of 
the  "  Bibliographie  Geographique  Annuelle."  issued  in 
connection  with  the  Annales  de  Gkxiravhie,  has  just 
been  published.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Louis  Raveneau,  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  contri- 
butors, the  Bibliography,  which  runs  to  336  pages, 
analyses  and  classifies  the  chief  books  and  articles  on 
geographical  topics  which  have  appeared  during  the 
past  year.  Publications  in  French.  English,  German, 
Italian,  and  other  languages  are  included.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Annual  Bibliography  of  Geography,  a 
General  Index  to  the  articles  published  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Annales  <le  Geofiraphie  (October,  1891 — 
"November,  1901)  has  been  issued.  The  review  ap- 
pears every  two  montlis.  the  September  number  being 
always  the  annual  Bibliography.  M.  Raveneau  and 
the  editors  of  the  AnnaJ''.'^  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  their  undertakings.  (Armand  Colin, 
5    Rue  de  Mezieres,  Paris.) 


PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 

Mr.  L.  Henslowe  has  sent  to  us  a  new  publication 
entitled  "The  Gospel  of  Health  According  to  Hens- 
lowe." Mr.  Henslowe's  views  on  healtli  matters  are 
well  known.  The  subjects  treated  include  "Air," 
"Food  and  Feeding,"  "Laughter,"  "Drinks,"  "Cor- 
sets and  Waistbands,"  "Tobacco,"  "Exercise,"  "The 
Hair,"  "The  Ethics  of  Longevity."  The  book  is  a 
good  sixpennyworth. 

In  a  neatly-bound  and  attractive  volume.  Mr.  W. 
Sidney  Smith  writes  on  "The  Woman's  Franchise 
Movement  in  New  Zealand."  The  book  is  a  pleasure 
to  read,  from  a  printer's  point  of  view.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent,  and  the  letterpress  exceedingly 
readable.  It  treats  succinctly  with  the  great  move- 
ment which  has  helped  to  make  New  Zealand  the  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  country  that  it  is.  Tlie  book  is 
published  by  Messrs,   Whitoombe   and  Tombs. 


THE    GIRL'S    REALM. 

With  the  November  issue  the  GirVs  Bealm  begins 
its  eighth  annual  volume.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Tooley 
contributes  to  the  number  an  article  on  the  King's 
Sisters  as  Girls,  that  is  to  say.  the  three  surviving 
sisters — Princess  Helena,  Princess  Louise,  and  Princess 
Beatrice. 


Tlie  Warbinqer  nf  Light  for  December  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  Mrs.  Charles  Bright  has  issued. 
The  character  sketch  is  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Terry  gives  a  vindication  of  the  late  Dr.  Slade. 
and  Rev.  L.  F.  Prior's  lecture  on  "Prayer  and  its 
Efficacy"  is  published.  Various  other  readable  and 
enlightening  articles  are  given. 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A  STUDY   IN  TEMPERAMENT.*      By   ANTHONY   HOPE. 


Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new  novel  would  have  been 
more  accurately  named  had  it  borne  the  title  "  A 
.Study  in  Temperament."  It  is  that  and  little  more, 
in  it  we  have  the  artistic  temperament  depicted  for 
our  edification  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  that  would 
do  credit  to  Mr.  Henry  JameS'.  The  popularity  of 
this  latest  tale  of  Mr.  Hope's  is  evidence  that  the 
general  reader  in  recent  years  has  acquired  a  taste 
for  the  minute  analysis  of  emotions  and  motives  even 
when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  action  or  plot.  Of  plot 
there  is  the  very  slightest,  the  whole  novel  revolving 
round  a  mere  episode  in  an  actress's  life.  True,  in 
the  lives  of  most  women  not  possessed  of  the  artistic 
temperament  the  episode,  when  placed  in  the  balance 
of  life,  would  have  outweighed  every  other  experi- 
ence. But  the  whole  point  of  Mr.  Hope's  novel  is 
that  for  his  heroine  it  quickly  shrank  to  the  propor- 
tions of  a  passing  memory. 

THE    ACTRESS-HEROINE. 

Mr.  Hope  concentrates  the  full  glare  of  the  lime- 
light upon  his  heroine,  Ora  Pinsent,  who  from  be- 
ginning to  end  CKTCupies  the  centre  of  the  stage.  The 
other  characters — and  there  are  not  many  of  them — 
merely  revolve  round  this  central  sun,  alternately 
attracted  and  repelled  by  its  influence.  In  the 
manipulation  of  the  finer  shades  of  analysis  Mr. 
Hope  is  an  adept,  and  in  the  delineation  of  Ora 
Pinsent  he  has  employed  all  his  cunning.  She  is,  in 
his  hands,  the  type  of  the  artist  temperament,  and 
with  a  thousand  minute  touches  he  brings  out  into 
clear  relief  its  peculiarities  and  failings.  T  cannot 
add  its  strength,  for  Mr.  Hope  has  divested  his 
heroine  of  every  quality  that  might  endow  her  with 
determination  of  jnirpose  or  strength  of  character. 
Properly  speaking,  she  does  not  possess  a  character 
at  all,  for  that  implies  something  definite  and  tan- 
gible, and  Ora  is  indefinite  and  intangible  to  the  last 
degree.  One  of  the  characters  very  justly  remarks 
that  when  you  have  to  deal  with  her  you  are  filled 
with  a  haunting  sense  that  there  is  no  real  person 
there  at  all. 

UNSTABLE  AS  WATER. 

Ora  Pinsent  is  a  famous  actress,  with  a  charm  of 
manner  that  carries  most  men  off  their  feet,  though 
it  gives  ri.se  in  the  minds  of  women  to  the  dubious 
(|uestion  as  to  whether  she  is  quite  "  nice."  The 
fame  we  take  for  granted,  for  Mr.  Hope  is  content 
with  describing  the  charm.  She  is  l)eyond  question 
"  a  good  sight  "  to  behold,  and  at  the  last  analysis 
little  remains  Ijeyond  the  conviction  that  as  an  em- 
l)ellishment  of  any  room  she  may  happen  to  be  in 
she  justifies  her  existence.     She  is  a  creature  of  fits 


♦  "  A  Servant  of  the  Public' 
Illustrated.    68.     (Methuen.) 


By  Anthony  Hope.    362  pp. 


and  starts,  a  bundle  of  impulses  with  no  steadying 
(jualities  to  give  her  balance.  She  is  emotional  in 
the  extreme,  urgent  in  her  demand  for  admiration, 
and  unable  to  exist  without  openly  expressed  sym- 
pathy. She  drifts  on  the  current  of  events,  the 
victim  of  circumstances  which  she  never  attempts  to 
control  or  mould  to  her  purpose.  She  is  resolute  in 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  a  determination  to 
avoid  the  facing  of  facts  in  their  naked  reality. 
When  they  present  themselves  in  her  path  she  grace- 
fully .shrouds  them  in  a  fantastic  mist  of  make- 
believe  until  they  lose  all  resemblance  to  actuality. 
She  did  not  even  look  at  facts,  Mr.  Hope  assures  us, 
from  a  corner  of  an  eye  over  her  shoulder.  And  Mr. 
Hope  justifies  this  assurance  by  the  record  he  has 
given  us  of  her  emotions  and  actions.  She  only 
reaches  a  decision  in  any  question  after  agonies  off 
uncertainty,  seizing  every  possible  excuse  for  post-" 
poning  the  evil  day.  "  Nliss  Pinsent  is.  exactly  what 
you  happen  to  find  lier,"  her  manager  wearily  com- 
plaint;. "  But  if  you  call  often  enough  there'll  be  a 
time  when  you'll  find  her  with  a  good  head  on  her 
shoulders."  But  such  occasions  are  rare.  As  a  rule, 
any  suggestion  or  proposal  made  to  her  gradually 
slides  into  an  accepted  fact.  They  grow  insensibly 
as  acquaintances  grow,  and  she  finds  herself  com- 
mitted to  them  without  any  conscious  act  of  decision. 

THE    INCARNATION    OF    A    TEMPERAMENT. 

Such  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  temperament  that 
Mr.  Hope  has  modelled  into  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
and  fascinating  woman.  She  is  not  even  redeemed 
by  an  absorbing  and  mastering  passion  for  her  art. 
She  is  devoted  to  it,  and  every  now  and  again  it 
reasserts  its  spell;  but  she  is  incapable  of  making 
any  real  sacrifice  for  it  or  any  other  object.  All 
these  characteristics  are  painted  with  a  careful 
minuteness  of  touch  that  a  miniature-painter  might 
envy.  Ora  has  a  fascination  for  men,  and  regarded 
their  devotion  as  her  right.  But  she  is  quite  in-' 
capable  herself  of  a  j)assionate  love  for  any  human 
being  except  herself. 

A  DRAMA  OV   RENUNCIATION. 

The  incidents  of  the  novel  are  trivial  and  cannot 
Ije  set  out  with  much  detail.  They  describe  the  fall- 
ing in  love  of  Ashley  Mead,  a  young  lawyer,  with 
this  Ixjguiling  siren,  its  brief  duration,  and  gradual 
fading  away,  leaving  on  Ora's  mind  little  or  no  im- 
j)ression.  A  Sunday  .spent  in  the  country  and  a 
dinner  at  a  wayside  inn  form  the  prologue  of  the 
drama.  There  is,  however,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
complete  happiness,  for  Ora  in  her  early  life  had 
drifted  into  marriage  with  a  Mr.  Jack  Feiming,  a 
handsome  though  worthless  loafer  and  scamp.  He 
had  struck  her,  and  they  had  parted  in  anger.     No 
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(xperience  ever  made  a  deep  impression  on  Ora's 
mind,  and  in  a  few  years  her  husband  had  become 

•  no  more  than  an  attenuated  phantom.  "  He  had 
been  dead  and  gone;  at  least,  he  had  existed  only 
as  a  memory,  and  as — she  "hardly  liked  to  say  an  in- 
cumbrance— as  a  check,  as  a  limiting  fact,  as  a  diffi- 
culty which  of  necessity  barred  her  from  ordering 
luT  doings  just  as  she  might  have  liked  to  order 
tht*m."  At  this  inconvenient  moment  he  suddenly 
announces  his  intention  of  becoming  a  fact,  and  does 

.  so  by  a  request  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  rejoin 
his  wife.  Ora,  instead  of  rejecting  the  appeal,  ac- 
its  it,  and  declares  her  intention  of  taking  up 
ain  the  burden  of  married  life.  Here  for  a  mo- 
ment we  seem  on  solid  ground,  but  it  is  a  very  quag- 
111  ire.  For  with  the  determination  to  recall  her  hus- 
lind  went  an  appeal  to  Ashley  to  sympathise  with 
Ikt,  approve  of,  and  support  her  in  her  resolution. 
Here  is  the  scene:  — 

Have  you  quite  made  up  your  mind.'""  he  asked  her  at 
:      "  YouWe  realised  what  it  means?    I  don't  know  him, 
'  ourse,  and  vou  do.    Well,  can   you  do   it?" 
I  must  do  it.    I  ought  to  do  it,"  she  said  pathetically. 
.  ou  know  I  ought  to  do   it." 

Me  shrugged  his  shoulders;  probably  she  was  right  there, 
inlcBS  Jack  Penning  were  a  much  worse  calamity  than  he 
[ad  any  good  reason  for  supposing;  certainly  everybody 
ronld  hold  her  right,  everybody  who  had  not  queer  theories, 
It  least. 
"  You  must  help  me,"  she  said.  He  was  silent.  She  rose 
nd  came  to  stand  by  him,  speaking  to  him  in  a  low 
rhisper.  "  Yea,  you  must  help  me,  you  must  make  me  able 
a  do  it.  I  can  do  it  if  you  help  me,  Ashley.  It  is  right, 
on  know." 

A  hint  of  amusement  showed  itself  in  his  face. 
"  Perhaps,  but  I  shouldn't  have  thought  I  could  help  you 
luch,"  he  said.  "  Unless  you  mean  by  going  away  and 
jtaying  away?" 
"  Oh.  no,  no,  "  she  cried  in  terror.  'You  mustn't  go  away. 
roll  mustn't  leave  me  alone.  I  should  die  if  you  did  that 
low.  It's  a  thing  for  both  of  us  to  do;  we  must  help  one 
.nother.  We  shall  make  one  another  stronger.  Don't  you 
ree  what  I  mean?    You  won't  go?" 

He  had  not  fathomed  her  mood  yet,  but  only  one  answer 
to   her  prayer  was   possible. 
"  I  won't  go  aa  long  as  you  want  me,"  he  said. 
"You  promise?    You  promise  me  that?"  she  insisted. 
"  Yes,  I  promise,"  he  assured  her  with  another  smile. 
"And   you'll   make   it  easy   for   me?"     She,    in   her   turn, 
imiled  a  moment.    "I  mean  you  won't  make  it  too  difficult? 
[  must  be  good,  you  must  let  me  be  good.    Some  people  say 
rou're  happy  when  you're  good.    I  wonder!    I  shall  be  very 
xnlserable,  I  know." 
The  tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes;  she  looked,  indeed, 
wy  miserable:   he  kissed  her. 
r  '' Yes,"  she  murmured,  as  though  he  had  told  her  in  words 
that  he  pitied  her  very  much;   she  preserved  that  childlike 
sort   of   attitude  towards   caresses;    to    Ashley   it   seemed    to 
make  kissing  her  almost  meritorious.    She  saw  no  inconsis- 
tency between  accepting  his  kisses  and  holding  to  her  heroic 
resolution;    it  seemed  almost  as  though  she  must  be  kissed 
to  enable  her   to   hold   to   her   resolution ;    it  was   the   sym- 
pathy, or  even  the  commendation,  without  which  her  virtue 
uld  not   stand. 

I  can  do  it,"  she  said  plaintively.    Then  she  drew  herself 

['  a  little.    "Yes,  I  can,"  she  repeated  proudly,   "I'm  sure 

I  can.    We  can  do  what  we  ought,  if  we  try.    Oh,  but  how 

I  shall  hate  it!    If  only  it  had  come  a  little  sooner— before — 

before  our  Sunday!    It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad,  then." 

PLAYING  WITH  REALITY. 

-No  sooner  did  Ora  become  pos.sessed  of  this  idea 
rh;in  she  takes  a  further  step:  — 

'le  idea  began  to  attract  her,  to  grow  beautiful,  to  shape 
-1,-lf  into  a  picture  of  renunciatory  passion,  moving  and 
appealing  in  her  eyes.  But  there  must  be  other  eyes; 
shley,  too.  must  see;  by  interchange  of  glances  they  must 
lare  and  heighten  their  appreciation  of  what  they  were 
igaged  on.  Her  morality,  her  effort  to  be.  as  she  put  it, 
Jod,  must  not  only  be  liberally  touched  by  emotion;  it 
iust  be  supported  and  stimulated  by  sympathetic  applause. 


She  was  sincere  enough,  indeed  absolutely  engrossed  in  her 
emotion  and  in  the  picture  her  emotion  made.  But  the 
sincerity  was  more  of  emotion  than  of  purpose,  and  the 
emotion  demanded  applause  for  the  splendid  feat  of  self- 
abnegation  which  it  was  to  enable  her  and  him  to  achieve. 

She  appoints  Ashley  stage  manager  of  this  strange 
drama  of  renunciation  whidi  he  is  to  see  successfully 
carried  through.  It  is  a  trying  position,  and  for  his 
part  he  is  too  clear-sighted  to  cast  a  glamour  over 
his  share  of  the  matter.  But  he  is  glad  of  any  ex- 
cuse not  to  leave  her,  and  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  plaintive  and  tearful  appeal  not  to  abandon 
her  to  struggle  in  grim  solitude.  The  whole  episode 
in  her  mind  is  worked  out  in  all  its  dramatic  details, 
but  without  any  realising  sense  of  the  train  of  events 
her  letter  to  her  husband  will  put  into  motion.  In 
this  scheme  the  husband's  past  misdeeds  and  present 
defects  are  of  no  moment  except  so  far  as  they  in- 
tensify the  struggle  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  re- 
nunciation. As  the  dramatic  possibilities  develop  be- 
fore her  eyes,  she  is  impulsively  eager  to  cable  her 
husband  to  return  so  that  the  play  may  begin  with- 
out delay.  Ashley  vetoes  this,  and  also  declines  ab- 
solutely to  read  the  letter  which  is  to  make  the 
phantom  husband  a  reality.  "  Oh,  it  is  hard  for  us 
both,"  she  sighs.  "  But  you  know,  dear,  you  know^ 
so  well  what  you  are  to  me;  nobody  ever  has  been 
or  ever  will  be  what  you  are."  On  this  fantastic 
fabric  reared  on  so  insecure  a  foundation  Ora  builds 
yet  another  story — a  joint  effort  on  their  part  to  re- 
form the  returning  prodigal.  This,  in  her  eyes,  is- 
a  most  fascinating  and  seductive  project,  adding  a 
fine  scene  or  two  to  the  fanciful  drama,  and  provid- 
ing the  heroine  with  a  new  motive.  She  revels  in- 
the  luxury  of  renunciation,  hugs  her  unhappiness 
effusivelv  to  her  bosom,  and  makes  a  play  out  of  it 
all. 

AT  CLOSE   QUARTERS. 

But  the  facts  of  life  are  inexorable,  and  when  she 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  them  Ora's  courage 
fails.  She  insists  that  Ashley  must  play  his  part  to 
the  end  in  her  self-constructed  drama.  He  must  ac- 
company her  to  Southampton,  and  find  and  bring  to- 
her  the  erring  husband.  Suddenly,  as  they  near  their 
destination,  the  whole  fantastic  fabric  dissolves  and 
vanishes  away:  — 

'■  We  ought  to  be  there  in   ten  minutes,"  Ashley  said. 

Her  eyes  grew  wide;  her  hands  dropped  in  her  lap;  she 
looked  at  him. 

"In  ten  minutes,  Ashley?"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  It  had 
come  at  last,  the  thing,  not  pictures,  not  imagination  of 
the  thing.    "Ten  minutes?"  she  whispered. 

He  could  hardly  speak  to  her.  As  her  unnatural  excite- 
ment, so  his  unnatural  calm  fell  away;  he  lost  composure 
and  was  not  master  of  his  voice.  He  took  her  hands  and 
said : 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear,  good-bye.  I'm  going  to  lose  yon 
now,  Ora." 

"  Ashlev,   Ashley!"  she  cried. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  unkind,  but  there  must  be  a  dif- 
ference." .  „  _  .1     ^ 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  wondering  tone.  There  must,  I 
suppose.    But  you'll  come  often?" 

He  meant  never  to  come. 

"Now  and  then,  dear,"  he  said.  Then  he  kissed  her;  that 
he  had  not  meant  to  do;    and  she  kissed  him.  _ 

"  Ashley,"  she  whispered,  "  perhaps  he  won't  be  kind  to 
me;  perhaps — oh,  I  never  thought  of  that!  Perhaps  he'll  be^ 
cruel,  or— or  not  what  I've  fancied  him.    Ashley,  my  love, 
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my    love,    don't   leave  me    altogether !    I   can't   bear    it — in- 
deed, I  can't.    I  shall  die  if  you  leave  me." 

She  was  terrified  now  at  the  thought  of  the  unknown  man 
waiting  for  her,  and  the  loss  of  the  man  whom  she  knew  so 
well.  Her  dramatic  scenes  helped  her  no  more;  her  tears 
and  terror  were  now  unrehearsed;  she  clung  to  his  hand 
as  though  it  held  life  for  her. 

A   WANING   PASSION. 

Unable  to  face  the  crude  fact  she  had  herself  con- 
jured up,  she  flees  back  to  London  while  Ashley  is 
hunting  out  Fenning  from  the  throng  of  passengers, 
leaving  a  despairing  note  imploring  him  not  to  allow 
her  husband  to  follow  her.  Jack  Fenning,  when 
found,  proves  to  be  a  flabby,  drunken  loafer,  penni- 
less, and  not  at  all  eager  to  meet  his  wife.  That  he 
should  have  been  Ora's  husband  fills  Ashley  with 
disgust.  Somehow  he  seems  by  his  own  degradation 
to  have  degraded  both  her  and  him.  The  sordid 
little  drama  he  is  compelled  to  play  in  order  to  rid 
Ora  of  her  husband  breaks  the  fine  threads  of  his 
love  for  her.  He  is  able  to  persuade  her  that  her 
Husband  had  never  come  at  all,  and  to  bribe  him  to 
return  to  the  United  States  without  delay.  During 
his  brief  intercourse  with  Jack  Fenning  he  learned 
sufficient  of  his  misdeeds  to  place  the  possibility  of 
freeing  Ora  from  her  burden  within  his  grasp.  But 
he  recoils  from  the  publicity  of  the  Divorce  Court 
and  will  not  win  her  at  that  price.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  both  are  playing  at*  love,  neither  willing 
to  sacrifice  anything  they  hold  dear  for  the  sake  of 
that  love.  It  is  another  drama,  in  which  the  man 
again  plays  the  nobler,  because  more  self-sacrificing, 
part.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  face  the  odium  of 
a  public  court,  he  is  at  least  ready  to  shield  Ora  as 
far  as  he  can  from  the  facts  of  life  by  sharing  her 
day-dreams. 

THE   PLAY    V.   THE  MAN. 

The  relations  of  these  languid  lovers  have  reached 
this  critical  stage  when  a  new  and  disturbing  element 
makes  its  influence  felt.  The  drama  reasserts  its 
claims  over  its  votary.  A  play  written  expressly  for 
her  liegins  to  possess  her  thoughts  and  absorb  her 
attention.  The  stniggle  between  the  two  influences, 
the  man  and  the  play,  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Hope  in 
numberless  little  episodes.  "She  loved  him  still, 
tenderly  always,  sometimes  passionately ;  but  the 
pha.se  of  feeling  in  which  her  lover  had  been  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  for  her  was  passing  away, 
as  the  counter  attraction  of  the  play  and  the  part 
increased  in  strength.  The  rest  of  her  life,  which 
love's  lullaby  had  put  to  sleep,  was  waking  again." 
Ashley,  too  clear-sighted  not  to  recognise  this,  and 
refraining  from  availing  himself  of  the  only  method 
by  which  he  might  have  won  the  struggle  for  mas- 
tery, makes  u])  his  mind  to  see  to  the  end  this 
second  drama  of  renunciation.  He  plays  it  out  with 
his  eyes  open,  she  blindly,  almost  unconsciously, 
certainly  without  thought.  Once  only  does  he  ex- 
press   his    fears  -"  I'm    losing    you,    Ora,"  he  said 


slowly  and  deliberately,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her. 
"  You'll  take  this  play ;  you'll  go  to  America ;  you're 
thinking  more  about  that  than  anything  else  now." 
The  quivering  lips  and  eyes  full  of  tears  with  which 
she  listens  to  him  make  him  once  more  embark 
upon  "  oceans  of  pretence  "  for  her  sake.  But  in  his 
mind  there  grows  up  the  conviction  that  they  belong 
to  two.  different  worlds,  with  a  gulf  between,  that 
cannot  be  bridged.  One  or  other  must  cross  thai 
intervening  space  and  merge  himself  in  the  life  of 
the  other.  This  sacrifice  Ashley  would  not,  prob- 
ably could  not,  make.  He  is  not  cast  in  a  heroic 
mould,  but  fashioned  out  of  very  common  clay, 
while  Ora  is  without  substance  of  any  sort,  a  mer- 
will-o'-the-wisp,  elusive  and  beguiling.  .A.11  was 
hers,  Ashley  admits,  short  of  effacing  himself,  of 
ceasing  to  be  what  he  was,  of  gulfing  his  life,  his 
standards,  his  mind  in  hers.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  take  her  from  her  own  surroundings,  for 
that  would  be  taking  her  from  the  only  life  that  was 
hers  to  live.  The  ways  divided,  the  end  had  come ; 
but  it  was  to  be  no  sudden  termination,  rather  ; 
gradual  fading  away  of  the  feeling  they  had  for 
each  other. 

MR.   HOPE'S  MORAL:    LIKE   SEEKS  LIKE. 

And  so  the  epi-sode  ends  with  alternating  scenes  of 
Ora  in  all  her  moods—  artistic,  financial,  and  fatal- 
istic. She  goes  lamenting  to  fresh  triumphs  in 
America,  Ashley  to  his  work  at  the  Bar.  Letters 
become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  lovers  pass  silently 
into  their  separate  worlds.  -On  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment of  the  actress  not  a  scar  is  left,  and  she  natu- 
rally and  unconsciously  drifts  into  a  marriage  with 
her  manager  when  once  removed  from  Ashley's  im- 
mediate presence.  Mr.  Ho])e's  conclusion  that  tem 
perament,  after  all,  is  stronger  than  love,  is  to  bt 
found  in  the  meditativ<"  musings  of  Ashley  Mead 
when  the  flame  of  his  devotion  has  flickered  out,  01 
the  news  of  Ora's  marriage:  — 

The  thing,  while  remaining  a  little  diflicult  to  imagine- 
because  alien  memories  crossed  the  vision  and  blurred  th« 
image — became  more  and  more  easy  to  explain  on  the  linei 
of  logic,  and  to  justify  out  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  women,  and  of  men.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  he  caugh 
the  word  "inevitable"  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  .\9  Bowdei 
to  his  suitable  wife,  as  Alice  Muddoch  to  her  obvious  hue 
band,  so  now  Ora  Pinsent  to  tlie  man  who  was  .so  much  ii 
lier  life,  so  nmcli  with  iier,  whose  lines  ran  beside  he 
lines,  converging  steadily  to  a  certain  point  of  meeting 
Yes;  so  Ora  Pinsent  to  Sidney  Hazelwood.  It  would  b< 
so;  memories  of  days  in  the  country,  of  inn  i)arlours,  o 
sweet  companionship,  could  not  hinder  tiie  end;  the  law 
and  tendencie.'!  woixld  liave  their  way.  The  sheep  had  tr'e' 
to  make  --t  rush,  t)  e8cai)e  to  pleasant  new  browsing  grounds 
the  dog  was  on  them  in  an  insta-nt,  and  barked  them  bac' 
to   their  proper  pens   again. 

Just  so.  Mr.  Holme's  characters  are  all  sheep,  am' 
for  them  the  laws  and  tendencies  may  be  immutable 
for  nobler  and  stronger  characters  they  are  less  in 
exorable.  As  a  study  of  the  artistic  temperament  j 
divorced  from  all  the  more  sterling  qualities  that  gij 
far  to  neutralise  its  failings,  Mr.  Hope's  sketch  o| 
Ora  Pinsent  has  rarelv,  if  ever,  been  rivalled. 
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BROWNING'S    '^CHRISTMAS    EVE*^    A    STUDY. 

By  Brian  Wibberley,  Payneham,  S.A. 


It  is  claimed  for  Browning  that  he  is  the  distinc- 
tively representative  or  typical  Christian  poet  of 
our  times — that  he  has  sent  the  plummet  of  his 
gigantic  genius  to  the  depths  of  modern  conscious- 
ness, mastering  its  conflicting  expressions  and 
fathoming  its  dark  mysteries ;  that  he,  like  Goethe, 
"saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole";  that  with  a 
profoundly  philosophic  insight,  an  intensely 
humane  sympathy  and  opulent  imagination,  he  has 
interpreted  the  contents  of  modern  life — its  limita- 
tions of  knowledge  and  expansiveness  of  ideas,  its 
sordid  baseness  and  noble  ideals,  its  spirit-fired  yet 
sense-bound  nature,  as  it  stands  confessed  in  its  art, 
■  science,  philosophy  and  religion ;  that  the  intricacies 
•  and  struggles,  the  aspirations  and  defeats,  the  foibles 
'  and  follies,  the  construction  and  wreckage,  so  evi- 
:  dent  in  modern  life  and  tendency,  have  been  tracked 
by  him  tO'  their  sources.  Hence  the  validity  of  his 
claim  to  supreme  place  as  a  prophetic  seer  and 
master  teacher  of  our  fast-waning  century.  Cer- 
tainly Browning  is  no  mere  singer  of  songs  or 
dreamer  of  dreams ;  he  is  rather  the  personal  centre 
of  a  prolific  literature,  covering  a  vast  range  of 
topic,  conception,  and  treatment.  He  is  not  a  maker 
of  musical  rhymes,  nor  a  painter  of  picturesque 
scenes ;  he  is  rather  a  creator  of  character,  a 
maker  of  rnen.  He  is  a  singing  scientist,  a  Chris- 
tian critic,  and  a  philosophic  prophet. 

In  Browning's  "Christmas  Eve"  we  have  visions 
as  splendid  and  sublime  as  any  beheld  by  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Isaiah,  or  John  the  Divine.  The  poem  dis- 
plays the  spiritual  insight  and  philosophic  foresight 
which  constitute  the  superlative  charm  and  supreme 
gift  of  both  pronhecy  and  poetry.  The  poem  is 
moreover  peculiarly  apposite,  as  it  is  a  magnificent 
exposition  and  vindication  of  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation.  Three  representati\'es  and  typical 
situations  are  selected,  which  comprehend,  and  may 
l>e  designated,  dissent,  ritualism  and  rationalism. 
These  three  diverse  religious  atmospheres  Browning 
.  impersonates  in  a  broad  sympathetic  spirit,  with  a 
'i  keen,  critical  mastery,  a  fine  spiritual  judgment,  and 
rare  artistic  touch.  The  poem  is  cast  in  narrative 
form,  and  whether  a  depiction  of  Browning's  actual 
moods  and  personal  views,  or  a  pure  hallucination 
— ^whether  the  first  of  its  scenes  was  a  real  experi- 
ence, or  the  whole  simply  a  dream,  is  a  profitless 
sfieculation.  We  know  that  its  situations  are  repre- 
•ntatively  real  and  universally  recurrent.  The 
-lyle  reveals  Browning's  marvellous  mastery  of  mood. 
Che  display  and  interplay  of  seriousnesis  and 
"  levity  "  of  the  sublime  in  idea  and  grotesque  in 
rhvme,  of  calm  logic  and  rollicking  rhythm,  of  sacred 
'loctrine  and  sarcastic  raillery,  of  sparkling  wit  and 
soul  travail,  show  what  a  consummate  artist  and 
nterpreter  Browning  was  of  the  vast  world  of  re- 
ligious life,  with  all  its  thoughts  and  passions.     The 


poem  narrates  three  scenes  enacted  on  the  wintry 
Christmas  Eve  of  '49. 

I.— THE    DISSENTING    CHAPEL. 

The  violence  of  the  sudden  storm  drove  Browning 
for  shelter  to  the  porch  of  a  little  Nonconformist 
chapel,  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  common.  It  was 
the  hour  for  evening  worship.  Irresolute  whether 
he  should  enter  or  not,  his  hesitancy  on  the  thres- 
hold afforded  him  opportunity  to  observe,  critically 
weigh,  and  photograph  the  various  types  of  poor, 
uncultured,  but  reverent  and  self-satisfied  wor- 
shippers who  found  spiritual  pasture  there.  Block- 
ing up  half  the  vestibule:  — 

standing   sentry 
In  the  sheepfold's  lath  and  plaster  entry, 
Six  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide. 
Partitioned  off  from  the  vast  inside, 

the  defiant  looks  of  the  elect  as  they  pushed  past 
him,  expressing  their  sleek  though  silent  contempt 
for  an  interloper,  impelled  him  to  avoid  further 
distinction,  and  pass  in  too.     Hence — 

I  found  myself  in   full   conventicle — 
To   wit,    in   Zion   Chapel   meeting', 
On  the  Christmas  Eve  of  forty-nine. 

He  soon  discovered  that  he  had  joined  a  congrega- 
tion of  rigid  Calvinists,  the  "  elect,"  who  spurned  to 
know  all  others  :  — 

■  What,   you  the  alien,  you  have  ventured 
To  take  with  us,  the  elect,  your  station? 
A  carer  for  none   of  it,   a   Gallio  " ! 
Thus,   plain   as  print,  I  read  the  glance. 

Against  this  smug  self-satisfaction  and  basely 
false  pity  the  protest — 

Good  folks, 

This   way   you   nerform   the   Grand   Inquisitor, 

When  the  weather   sends  you  a  chance  visitor! 

You   are  the  men,   and  wisdom  shall   die  with   you. 

Still,    as  I  say,    though   you've   found   salvation, 

If  I  should  ciioose  to  cry    as  now,   Sliares! 

Mine's  the  same   right  with   your  poorest  and  sickliest. 

The  sermon  commences.  The  preacher  had  "ex- 
cellent earnestness."  but  his  ranting  stupidity  and 
deplorable  bigotry  distorted  the  very  truths  he  ut- 
tered into  falsehoods:  — 

Say    rather    such   truths   look  false  to   your  eyes. 
With  his   provine-s   and   parallels   twisted   and  twined. 
Till  how  could  vou  know  them,  grown  double  their  sire. 
In  the  natural  bog  of  a  good  man's  mind. 

Repelled  by  the  narrowness  of  the  preaching,  the 
snufiling  assurance  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
vulgarity  of  their  worship,  his  indignation  brooked 
no  further  repressions:  — 

I  verv  soon  had  enough   of  it — 

The   hot  smell,    and  the  human   noises. 

And   the  lead-like  pressure 

Of   the   preaching,    man's   immense   stupidity. 

'Twas  too  provoking!  a>     e  -^ 

My  gorge  rose  at  the  nonsense  and  stuff  of  it. 
So    sayinc    like  Eve,  when   she  plucked  the  apple,^^ 
"  I  wanted  a  taste,   and  now  there's  enough  ot   it, 
I  flung  out  of  the   little   chapel. 
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There  was  a  lull  in  the  rain — a  lull  in  the  wind 
too.  The  moon  was  risen.  And  as  he  walks  on  "  in 
the  fresh  night  air  again,"  free  from  the  repressing 
constraints  of  the  chapel,  he  meditates  on  what  he 
has  witnessed  there.  "  The  preaching  man "  was 
not  all  stupidity.  He  has  said,  and  said  well,  some 
things  that  were  true,  and  credit  must  be  conceded 
to  him.  "  The  zeal  was  good,  the  aspiration,"  and, 
as  for  the  worshippers,  "These  people  have  really 
felt,  no  doubt,  a  something — the  motion  they  style 
the  'call  of  them.'"  These  thoughts  now  compel 
him  to  examine  himself  and  his  own  religion. 

Borne  onward  in  vision  through  the  spaces  of 
night,  the  barricade  of  cloud  which  veils  the  moon 
sinks ;  the  moon  bursts  forth  in  dazzling  radiance. 
Then  the  richest  and  rarest  glory  of  a  nocturnal  sky 
greets  his  vision  as  a  double  lunar  rainbow  spans 
I  he  vault  of  heaven:  — 

_  A  moon   rainbow,   vast   and   perfect, 
From   heaven   to   heaven   extending. 
But  above  night,  too,  like  only  the  next, 
Another  rainbow  rose,  a  mightier, 
Painter,  flashier,   and  flightier. 

Was  this  the  foot  of  the  Eternal  Throne?     Upon 

so  glorious  an  arc  was  the  Ineffable  Presence  about  to 

emerge?     His  soul  is  ravished  with  the  beauty  and 

splendour  of  Nature,  and  his  refined  instincts  lead 

him  to  build  there  a  tabernacle  and  worship.     This 

shall  be  his  church:  — 

In  youth  I  looked  to   these  very   skies. 

And  probing  immensities, 

I  found  God   there,   His  visible   power. 

Yet  felt  in  my  heart,  amid  all  its  sense 

Of  that  power,  an  equal  evidence 

That  His  love,  there  too,  was  the  nobler  dower. 

Awed  and  subdued  by  this  thought  of  God  filling 
immensities,  he  now  positively  rebukes  his  own  in- 
tolerance in  condemning  the  sincere  though  bigoted 
worshippers  in  Zion  Chapel:  — 

God  disdains  not  His  own  thirst  to  slake 
At   the   poorest    love   was   ever   offered. 

In  his  revolt  against  narrowness  he  had  himself 
l>een  equally  guilty,  and  now  with  soul  at  highest 
tension  the  Master  Himself  appears :  — 

I  looked  up  with  terror. 
Ho  was  there.    .    .    . 
He  had  left  the  chapel,  then,  as  I. 
I  remember,  He  did  say. 
Doubtless  tliat,   to   this  world's  end. 
Where   two   or   three   should  meet   and   pray, 
,He  would  be  in  their  midst,  their  Friend, 
Certainly  He  was  there  with   them! 

But  the  Christ's  face  is  averted.  He  seemed  to 
make  as  though  He  would  pass  on,  and  the  spec- 
tator now  saw  that  in  his  revolt  against  narrowness 
he  had  himself  been  equally  guilty  of  the  sin  of  in- 
tolerance. Was  he  now  to  be  punished  for  despising 
these  simple  friends  of  Christ  ?  He  entreats  forgive- 
ness :  — 

I   hastened — cried  out,   while  I  pressed 
To   the  salvation  of  the  vest; 
But,  not  so,  Lord!    It  cannot  be 
That  Thou,  indeed,  art  leaving  me— 
Me,   that  have  despised  Thy  friends) 
Did  my  heart  make  no  amends? 
Thou   art   the   love   of   God! 


I'hen  the  Face  turns,  and  suddenly  his  "  body  is 
caught  up,  up  in  the  whirl  and  drift  of  the  ves- 
ture's amplitude."  And  he  is  borne  along  through 
moonlit  space  to  the  first  Cathedral  of  Christendom. 

II.— ST.    PETEKS    AT    ROME. 

He  gazes  transfixed  at  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Catholicism :  — 

Ablaze   in   front,    all  paint  and   gilding, 
With   marble   for   brick,   and   stones  of   price 
For   garniture   of  the  edifice. 

He  notes  the  great  basilica:  — 

Is  alive. 
Men   in  the  chancel,  body  and  nave. 
Men  on  the  pillar's  architraves. 
Men   on  tlie   statues,   men    on    the   tombs, 
All  famishing,  in  expectation 
Of    the   main-altar's    consummation. 

He  witnesses  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  that 
central  home  of  ritualistic  adoration:  — 

The  taper  fires 
Pant  up,   the   winding  brazen    spires 
Heave  loftier  yet    the  baldachin; 
The  incense  gaspings  long  kept  in. 
Suspire  in  clouds;    the  organ  blatant, 
Holds  his  breath   and  grovels   latent, 
At  the  silver  bells'  shrill   tinkling. 

The  time  was  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Mass,  and  just  as  the  spectator  had  been  repelled 
by  the  bald,  vulgar  worship  in  Zion's  Chapel,  equally 
so  his  soul  revolts  from  this  aesthetic  display  in  St,. 
Peter's.  Can  God  accept  as  pure  worship  such  sen- 
suous ceremonies  and  priestly  posturings?  Yes,  for 
see !  Christ  enters  the  great  Cathedral.  Then  here, 
too,  is  faith  and  love,  though  robed  in  a  garb  of 
different  fashion.     Rome's 

teaching  is  not  so  obscured 
By  errors   and   perversities 
That  no  truth  shines.    ... 
I  see  the  error,  but  above 
The  scope  of  error  see  the  love 

Thus  meditating  he  is  again  caught  up  in  the 
folds  of  the  divine  vesture  and  carried  this  time 
to  a  German  University  lecture  hall. 

in.— THE  TEp>LE   OF  RATIONALISM. 

Here  faith  was  dethroned  and  reason  deified. 
Christ  enters,  but — 

This  time  He  would  not  bid  me  enter, 
Tlie  exhausted  air  bell  of  the  critic. 
Who   "  offered  poor  intellect  for  worship." 

Possibly  dissenter  and  ritualist  may  Doison  for 
healthy  breathing  the  pure  air  of  spiritual  worship — 

But  the  critic  leaves  no  air  to  poison- 
Pumps  out  with  ruthless  ingenuity 
Atom  by  atom,   and  leaves  you — vacuity. 

Though  entering  not,  he  caught  oblique  glimpses  " 
through  the  partly  open  door.  He  observed  the 
"  hawknosed,  high  cheekboned  professor,"  and  con- 
fessed his  love  to  wild  enthusiasm  for  this  "  sallow- 
virgin-minded,  studious  ma.rtyr  with  a  wan,  pure. 
look  well-nigh  celestial  "  (was  this  Strauss  ?)  who 
spent  in  the  high  pursuit  of  reason  the  energy  which 
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most  men  devote  to  lower  delights.  Now,  he  dis- 
covers some  iove  in  even  this  rationalist's  Christmas 
Eve  sermon.  True,  the  professor  attacked  the  faith 
of  Christendom  with  an  energy  that  pulverised  it 
very  fine,  reducing  the  historic  Christ  to  a  myth. 
The  Christ  was  only  a  man ;  nevertheless,  His  works 
prove  him  all  but  Divine.  He  was  not  what  men 
believed  Him  ,  to  be,  but  his  "value"  was  the 
same.  Thus  reducing  the  Pearl  of  great  price  to 
ashes,  he  "  yet  in  his  judgment  left  it  a  pearl."  The 
legend  or  myth  is  only  a  tby,  but  it  serves  a  good 
purpose. 

This   Man,   continue   to   adore   Him 
Rather  than  all  who  went  before  Him, 
And  all  who  ever  followed  after. 

Against  both  the  criticism  and  construction  of  the 
, Rationalist  Professor,  Browning's  heart  protests. 
[He  muses  on  the  anomalies  of  the  view  presented, 
[and  asks,  if  Christ  be  only  a  Man,  on  what  ground 
is  He  to  be  reverenced,  obeyed,  and  loved? 

Tell  me  on  what  ground 

Should   ita   professor   dare   propound 

These  arbitrary  demands? 

Neither   intellect    nor    goodness   can    furnish   the 
jbasis  of  such  a  claim  to  sovereignty  over  men — "  No 
lere  exposition  of  morality,  made,  or  in  part,  or  in 
^totality,  should  win  you  to  give  it  worship."    Brown- 
I  ing  concludes  that  "  between  Him  Who  created  good- 
^ness  and  made  it  binding  on  the  conscience  of  man, 
[and  him  who  reduces  it  to  a  system  of  which  the 
imerits    may   be  judged   by   man,    lies   the    interval 
Twhich  separates  Nature,  who  decrees  the  circulation 
(of  the  blood,   from  the  observer  Harvey,  who  dis- 
(covered  it.     One  man   is   Christ  and  the  other    is 
[Pilate."     But   as   Christ   lingers   within   the  lecture 
lall  the  spectator  begins  to  grow  suspicious  of  his 
Questionings    and    strictures — ■"  Could  my    soul   find 
pght  to  sing  in  tune  with  even  at  this  lecture,   if 
tried  ?    Yes,  for  here  is  the  ghost  of  love.     The 
itionalist's  heart  was  better  than  his  head.     His 
Igation  and  doubt  were  a  denial  of  Christ's  Deity, 
id  yet  his  instinct  and  passion  besought  his  hearers 
reverence  and  love  this  "  myth." 
By  this  time  the  storm  had  renewed  its  violence, 
and  the  spectator  was  caught  up,   only  to  be  cast 
to  the  ground;    and  as  the  vesture  which  had  en- 
folded him  recedes  from  sight  he  finds  himself  "  in 
the  little  chapel  again ;  how  else  was  I  found  there 
bolt  upright  on  my  bench,  as  if  I  had  never  left  it  ?" 
The  sermon  is  just  finishing,   and  he  has  heard  it 
all.     Now  he  can  weigh  it  with  due  appreciation, 
despite  its  faulty  logic,  strained  bigotry,  and  coarse 
'tting.     He  will  no  more  despise  the  draught  of 


living  water  because  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  con- 
veyed are  made  of  clay,  and  suggest  a  taste  of 
earth.  His  appraisement  of  the  water's  value  is  in  its 
virtue.  As  in  the  chapel  a  squalid  humanity  finds 
renewal  there;  as  in  St.  Peter's  he  traces  a  benefi- 
cent civilising  and  aesthetic  influence;  as  in  the  lec- 
ture hall  he  finds  an  honest  doubt  which  calls  forth 
a  tender  invocation,  for  even  the  Rationalist — 

Gropes   for   something   more   substantial 

Than  a  fable  myth  or  personification; 

Mav  Christ  do   for  him  what  no  mere  man   can, 

And  stand  confessed   as  the  God  of  salvation? 

The  characteristics  of  this  fine  poem  are  clearly 
obvious,  and  its  lessons  most  salutary.  To-day  let 
us  notice  two — (i^  Its  broad  catholicity  and  wide 
toleration — a  much-needed  lesson,  which  we  are 
slowly  but  surely  learning.  Browning,  believer  a.s 
he  was,  saw  in  honest  doubt  and  sincere  denial  a 
groping  after  truth  not  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ  Himself.  Protestant  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
be  blind  to  the  sacrificing  love  of  ritualistic  zeal ;  and 
Nonconformist  as  he  was,  he  saw  the  instinctive  ser- 
vice and  rare  beauty  of  aesthetic  worship.  By  his 
vision  the  sympathies  of  his  heart  had  been  en- 
larged, and  he  could  bestow  a  benediction  on  Cal- 
vinist,  Papist,  and  Rationalist  alike.  Needless  to 
say  this  lesson  is  urgent.  Dickens  with  equal  in- 
sistency has  enforced  it.  "  Poor  Joe  "  had  to  com- 
plain when  dying  that  each  missionary's  observation 
was,  "  that  the  other  one  prayed  wrong."  (2)  The 
poem  has  further  apologetic  value.  Like  Dryden, 
Browning  argues  in  his  verse,  and  after  weighing 
all  evidence  his  insistence  upon  the  Deity  of  Christ 
lifts  -Him  into  the  front  rank  of  Christian  apolo- 
gists. The  coldest  critic  explicitly  concedes  that  the 
character  and  work  of  Christ  have  peculiar  claim 
upon  man's  love  and  reverence;  and  Browning's  in- 
sight seizes  upon  the  philosophic  implications.  So 
much  being  aflftrmed  of  the  historic  Jesus,  what  can 
be  denied  ? 

Morality   to   the   uttermost, 

Supreme   in   Christ  as  we  all   confess 

Why  need  we  prove  what  would  avail  no  jot 

To  make  Him  God.  if  God  He  were  not? 

What  is  the  point  where  He  Himself  lays  stress? 

Does  the  precept  run,  "  Believe  in  good. 

In    justice,    truth,    now  understood 

For  the  first  time"?  or,   "Believe   in  Me, 

Who  lived  and  died,  yet  essentiaHy 

Am  Lord  of  Life  "  ? 

We  get  here  an  echo  of  Browning's  own  convic- 
tion, and  be  it  remembered  that  he  is  pre-eminently 
the  poetic  interpreter  of  modern  philosophic  doubt. 

I  say  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ. 
Accepted  bv  thy  reason  solves  for  tbee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it. 
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November  2. — Tlie  Constitution  promised  by  the  Tsar 
is  said  to  arouse  little  enthusiasm  ...  The  Norwegian 
Storthing  decides  to  offer  the  vacant  throne  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark. 

November  3. — The  serious  situation  in  Russia  con- 
tinues ...  Five  missionaries  are  murdered  in  China  in  an 
anti-Christian  outbreak. 

November  6 — -It  is  stated  that  the  Tsar  grants  con- 
cessions to  Finland  with  amnesty  to  political  prisoners. 
Fearful  anti-Jewish  atrocities  are  taking  place  ...  Uni- 
versal suffrage  is  conceded  by  the  Austrian  Emperor  ... 
A  lady  parachutist  falls  250  feet,  and  is  killed. 

November  7. — ^Tlio  German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  is  negotiating  with  the  American  Government  for 
a  new  commercial  treaty  ...  The  London  memorial  statue 
to  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in  the  Strand,  is  unveiled  ... 
In  connection  with  the  election  for  the  lord  rectorships 
of  the  two  chief  universities  in  Scotland,  the  Conserva- 
tives are  defeated. 

November  8. — Tlie  Tsar  is  stated  to  have  granted  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  Finland  ...  The  death  is  announced  of 
Sir  George  Williams,  founder  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  at  the  age 
of  84  years. 

November  9. — The  horrors  of  the  massacres  in  Southern 
Russia  increase  ...  Mr.  G.  E.  M'Clellan  defeats  Mr.  E. 
Hearst,  the  millionaire  newspaper  proprietor,  for  the 
mayoralty  of  New  York  ...  The  Servian  murderers  of 
King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  have  resigned,  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  England  and  the  other  powers 
to  recognise  the  State  until  the  criminals  were  pun- 
ished ...  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  ma- 
jority, refuses  to  grant  permission  to  State  employes 
to  form  unions. 

November  10. — A  scheme  is  in  progfress  for  utilising 
the  Zambesi  Falls  for  mine  power  ...  Congratulations 
are  received  from  the  heads  of  several  nations  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  completion  of 
a  special  fund  of  250,000  guineas  ...  It  is  stated  that 
a  million  people  are  starving  in  Japan  through  the 
failure  of  the  rice  crop  and  the  silk  cocoon  yield  ...  Mr. 
Hearst  demands  a  recount  in  the  New  York  mayoralty 
elections. 

November  11. — A  naval  mutiny  is  reported  from  the 
Baltic  ...  It  is  stated  that  in  the  Jewish  massacres  15,000 
are  killed  and  100,000  wounded  ...  General  lYcpoff  re- 
signs his  military  appointment  ...  Autonomy  has  been 
promised  to  Poland. 

November  14. — Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  Poland  ... 
Unspeakable  atrocities  are  reported  at  Pruth  and 
Kishineff  ...  Admiral  Togo  will  command  the  Japanese 
squadron  which  will  visit  Great  Britain  in  March  next  ... 
The  reconstruction  of  the  French  Ministry,  made  neces- 
sary at  the  resignation  of  M.  Berteaux's  position  as 
Minister  for  War,  is  completed  ...  A  severe  earthquake 
occurs  at  Mount  Athos,  in  Greece.  The  damages  are  esti- 
mated at  ^25,000  ...  The  Queen  heads  an  Unemployed 
Relief  Fund  with  ^£2000,  and  appeals  to  the  charitably 
disposed  to  assist  ...  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  welcomed 
by  the  native   ladies   of  Bombay. 

November  15. — Tlie  reform  movement  in  Russia  re- 
ceives a  temporary  check.  Count  Witte  has  issued  a 
communique,  which  is  looked  upon  as  reactionary  ... 
Ten  thousand  Jewish  fugitives  from  St.  Petersburg  are 
refuging  in  Finland  ...   Great  sympathy  with  the  perse- 


cuted Jews  is  inauifested  in  England,  America,  France, 
South  Africa  and  Australia  ...  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  performs  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Alexandra  docks  at  Bombay  ...  The 
French  arsenals  resolve  to  strike  for  higher  pay,  and  the 
redress  of  some  grievances  ...  Japan  intends  to  float  a 
loan  of  iJ50,000,000  at  4  per  cent.  ...  Tlie  referendum 
vote  which  was  taken  in  Norway  regarding  the  offer  of 
the  kingship  of  Norway  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark, 
is  completed.  It  is  in  his  favour,  167,431  as  against 
41,226. 

November  16. — A  general  strike  is  announced  in 
Russia  ...  Vladivostock  is  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  a  state 
of  war  is  declared,  and  the  town  is  in  flames  ...  The  Im- 
perial garrison  at  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  embarks  for 
England,  in  accordance  with  the  undertaking  by 
Canada  to  take  over  from  the  Imperial  Government  its 
defences  ...  General  Booth  estimates  that  ^1,000,000 
would  be  needed  to  relieve  the  suffering  unemployed  in 
Great  Britain  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks  ...  Twenty- 
four  thousand  men  in  the  Caucasus  are  under  arms  ... 
The  Mikado  of  Japan  ceremoniously  reports  to  the  spirits 
of  his  ancestors  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  ... 
The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  H.  Whitehead,  inventor 
of  the  Whitehead  torpedo. 

November  17. — The  great  strike  in  Russia  increasea. 
A  large  number  of  workers  are  under  arms.  Up  to  the 
present  90,000  men  have  struck  work.  The  newspapers 
in  St.  Petersburg  stop  publication.  Tlie  Tsar  goes  to 
Tearskoe-selo  Palace  ...  Tlie  King  and  Queen  are  an- 
nounced to  attend  the  Kaiser's  silver  wedding  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  ...  H.M.S.  "Assistance"  is  re-floated  ...  His 
Majesty  King  George  of  Greece  is  entertained  in  London 
at  luncheon  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  ...  A  bomb 
is  thrown  at  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  secret  police  at 
Constantinople.     No  one  is  hurt. 

November  20^ — It  is  announced  that  the  strike  in  St. 
Petersburg  will  be  ended  to-day  ...  Tlie  Tsar's  conces- 
sions to  the  peasants  are  not  regarded  by  them  as  suffi- 
cient ...  A  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  in  Lon- 
don in  connection  with  the  unemployed  question  ... 
A  disastrous  fire  takes  place  at  the  Model  Lodging 
House,  in  Glasgow,  Thirty  are  burned  to  death  ...  The 
German  navy  is  to  be  largely  increased  ...  General 
Bmgere,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Army,  is 
placed  under  arrest  for  a  fortnight,  for  communicating 
to  newspapers  the  result  of  a  private  interview  with 
M.   Etienne,  the  Minister  for  the  Interior. 

November  21. — An  Engli.sh  steamer  strikes  on  the 
rocks  near  St.  Male,  and  becomes  a  wreck,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  lives  being  lost  ...  A  German  destroyer 
strikes  a  cruiser  while  inantcuvring  at  Kiel.  The  de- 
stroyer explodes,  and  thirty-three  of  the  crew  are  misa- 
ing  ...  A  run  on  the  Savings  Banks  in  Russia  is  pre- 
vented by  the  larger  banks  purchasing  the  shares  of  the 
Savings  Banks,  and  thus  checking  the  panic  ...  The 
Douma  elections  are  suspended  in  Poland  ...  A  fashion- 
able Russian  girl  is  convicted  in  Germany  on  a  charge 
of  selling  important  State  documents  to  a  foreign  Go- 
vernment ...  The  Norwegian  Storthing  unanimously 
approves  the  election  as  King  of  Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
mark. 

November  22. — The  German  finances  show  a  deficit  of 
j64,O00,00O  ...  It  is  officially  stated  that  no  outside  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  Japanese   famine   ... 
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The  ('hinese  boycott  of  American  goods  at  Singapore  is 
reported  to  be  broken  ...  Strained  relations  exist  be- 
tween Eussia  and  Turkey  in  consequence  of  Turkey's 
continuing  to  fortify  the  Bosphorus  ...  Prince  Charles  of 
Denmark  has  been  officially  offered  the  Norwegian 
throne.  He  will  take  the  title  of  Haakon  the  Seventh  ... 
A  huge  demonstration  of  tmemployed  takes  place  in 
Hyde  Park  ...  Vladivostock  is  reported  to  be  in  ashes. 
The  troops  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  for  four 
days  carried  on  a  drunken  orgy. 

November   23. — It   is    announced,    as   a   result    of   the 

\nglo-Japanese  Alliance,  that  in  future  the  Japanese 

jiiadron  will  regularly  cruise  as   far  as  Singapore,   the 

aval   base   for  the   defence   of  Australasia   and   British 

interests  in  the  Far  East   ...  Further  serious  trouble  is 

experienced   in  connection  with   the   repatriation   of   the 

Tlussian  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  taken  prisoners  of 

war  ...  It  is  reported  that  the  official  inquiries  into  the 

recent  massacres  and  outrages  in  Russia  are  farcical   ... 

'I'lieir  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 

arrive  at  Jaipur,  and  receive  an  enthusiastic  welcome  ... 

The  German  Imperial  fund  for  military  and  official  in- 

\:ilids  shows  a  deficit  of  .£14,500,000. 

November  24. — Although  the  warships  of  the  Powers 
0  assembled  at  Piraeus,  the  seaport  of  Athens,  the 
iiltan  still  rejects  the  demand  made  by  the  Powers  for 
tornational  control  of  the  finances  of  Macedonia  ... 
rrible  disorder  is  reported  from  the  "Volga  River  dis- 
iets  of  Russia  ...  Princely  gifts  are  given  by  the  Maha- 
I  jah  and  Maharani  of  Jaipur  to  the  Indian  famine  trust 
ind,  in  honour  of  the  presence  of  their  Royal  High- 
'SS6S  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

November  25. — It  is  reported  that  last  week  Count 
Witte,  the  Premier,  sustained  a  second  attack  of  par- 
!  il  paralysis  in  the  left  arm  ...  The  Zemstvo  Congress 
:  Moscow,  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  resolves  to  de- 
mand universal  suffrage  for  Russia  ...  Tlie  combined 
fleet  of  the  Powers  sails  from  the  Piraeus  towards  the 
inland.  Germany  is  not  taking  part  in  the  naval  demon- 
stration ...  It  is  announced  that  Sir  Arthur  Lawley, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Transvaal  colony,  is  ap- 
]K)intcd  Governor  of  Madras  in  succession  to  Lord 
Ampthill. 

November  27. — The  Porte  has  declared  that  if  the 
Powers  persist  in  their  demands,  and  resort  to  coercion, 
it  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  the  events  which 
may  follow.  The  abstention  of  Germany  from  the  naval 
demonstration  is  rewarded  by  the  Sultan's  placing  an 
order  with  her  for  =£2,500,000  worth  of  material  ...  Can- 
ada has  concluded  a  coiitra.-t  with  an  English  shipping 
firm  for  a  nev.-  service.  The  contract  provides  for  a 
two-monthly  steam  service  between  Vancouver  and  New 
Zealand  ...  Fresh  taxation  is  proposed  by  the  German 
Government,  to  meet  the  deficit  and  the  increased  ex- 
penditure involved  in  the  additions  to  the  naval  and 
military  strength  of  the  Empire. 

November  28. — The  Turkish  Government,  which  has 
hitherto  maintained  a  defiant  attitude,  has  now  sug- 
gested a  compromise  with  regard  to  the  claim  made  by 
the  Powers,  but  their  reply  is  that  they  will  accept 
nothing  less  than  their  full  demands  ...  An  outbreak  of 
nuitiny  of  the  most  alarming  kind  has  occurred  at 
Sebastopol,  and  evidences  of  strong  disaffection  among 
the  army  and  navy  are  steadily  increasing  ...  King 
Haakon  VII.  (Prince  Charles  of  Denmark)  makes  an  im- 
posing entry  into  Cbristiania  ...  An  official  report  states 
that  the  total  number  of  Japanese  killed  and  wounded 
during  the  late  war  was  218,420,  while  the  sick  num- 
bered 221,136. 


November  29 ^The  situation  in  Russia  is  of  the  most 

alarming  nature.  A  serious  conflict  takes  place  between 
the  revolutionists  and  troops  in  Transcaucasia.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Tsar  is  on  the  eve  of  taking  his  de- 
parture from  Russia.  The  Zemstvo  Congress  at  Moscow 
adopts  a  resolution  demanding  the  suppression  of  anti- 
Jewish  outbreaks  ...  It  is  reported  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  decided  to  accept  the  demands  of  the 
Powers  ...  His  Majesty  the  King  has  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  offering  a  cup  trophy  for  an  international 
ocean  yacht  race  to  be  held  in '  1907  ...  Tlie  Duke  of 
Westminster  makes  a  donation  of  .£5000  to  the  British 
Unemployed  Fund  ...  The  Japanese  conversion  loan  for 
J50,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  is  being  placed  on  the 
European  and  American  markets. 

November  30. — France  urges  her  claims  for  the  owner- 
ship of  the  New  Hebrides  ...  A  huge  demonstration  is 
made  in  Austria  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  ...  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt  favours  the  lock  system  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  Canal  ...  Tlie  outlook  in  Russia  con- 
tinues to  be  alarming.  The  Black  Sea  squadron  mutiny 
is  spreading  ...  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  cables  ita 
acceptance  of  the  offer  made  by  the  King  for  an  inter- 
national yaeht  race. 

December  1. — ^A  battle  takes  place  at  Sebastopol  be- 
tween the  Loyalist  troops  and  the  mutineers.  The  leader 
of  the  mutineers  is  fatally  injured.  Some  vessels  are 
reported  to  have  been  sunk  ...  The  Vladivostock  squad- 
ron takes  flight.  One  hundred  and  tliirty  thousand 
workmen  are  stated  to  be  idle  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  Father  Gapon  is  a  fugitive  from  Russia  ...  A 
State  motor-bus  service  starts  in  Melbourne  to-day  ...  A 
Smithfield  firm  is  prosecuted  for  selling  as  Queensland 
butter  an  adulterated  mixture  consisting  largely  of 
cocoanut  oil  ...  The  Russian  transport  "Lena,"  interned 
in  San  Francisco  last  year,  is  stated  to  have  captured 
the  sealing  schooner  "Diana,"  and  imprisoned  the  crew 
in  Siberia  ...  The  Japanese  conversion  loan  of  ^50,000,000 
is  pronounced  a  success  ...  The  Japanese  legations  in 
England,  the  United  States,  France,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia have  been  converted  into  embassies  ...  Tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
Hutton  (Paisley)  is  appointed  Moderator-elect  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

December  4. — The  Balfour  Government  decides  to  re- ^ 
sign  ...  It  is  rumoured  that  a  Russian  Grand  Duke  is 
found  to  be  implicated  in  a  plot  against  the  Tsar.  It 
is  anticipated  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  establish  a 
strong  military  rule.  Twenty  officers  of  the  Guards  and 
two  guards  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Tsarskoe-selo  are 
arrested  for  conspiraey  ...  Fear  is  expressed  that  Russia 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  interest  on  State  Govern- 
ment bonds  in  January  ...  A  blue  book  is  issued  giving 
the  correspondence  between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of  Colonial 
Conferences  ...  M.  Loubet  announces  his  intention  of 
retiring  from  the  French  Presidency  in  February  next. 
A  meeting  of  Deputies  nominates  M.  Fallieres,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate,  as  his  successor  ...  A  Society  is 
formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friend- 
ship between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  ...  Terrible 
gales  occur  in  Victoria  ...  Tlie  Spanish  Premier,  Senor 
Rios,  resigns,  and  King  Alfonso  calls  upon  Senor  Moret 
to  form  a  Government. 

December  5.— The  United  States  modify  legislation 
dealing  with  the  absolute  exclusion  of  Chinese  ...  There 
is  a  likelihood  of  a  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  ...  A  Polish  regiment  mutinies  ...  Tlie  Rus- 
sian outlook  becomes  more  alarming  still. 
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Eleonore  Princess   Reuss   (Murray)   net  15/0 
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'be  Hatzfeldt  Letters,  1870-1.  J.  L.  Bashford  (Murray)  net  15/0 
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(Blackwood)  net  12/6 
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(Hurst  and  Blackett)  net  10/6 
n  the  Desert.  (Algeria.)  L.  March-Phillinns  (Arnold)  net  12/6 
Fava  Pacts  and  Fancies.     Augusta  De  Wit 

(Chapman  and  Hall)  net  14/0 
fotes  from  My  South  Sea  Log.  Louis  Becke  (Laurie)  net  6/0 
rwo  Years  in  the  Antarctic.     Lieut.  A.  B.   Armitage 

(Arnold)  net  15/0 

SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

(Murray)  net  10/6 
^tes   and    Taxes   as   Affecting   Agriculture.     Dr.    J.    S. 

Nicholson   (Sonnenschein)    2/6 

fhe  Forester.     John   Nisbet   (Blackwood)   net  42/0 

Phe  Little  Farm.    "Home  Counties  "  (Lane)  net    3/0 

Phe  Queen's   Poor.     M.  Loone  (Arnold)    6/0 

'iSsays  and  Addresses  on  Economic  Questions.    Viscount 

Goschen  (Arnold)  net  15/0 

rtie  Law  Relating  to  the  Taxation   of  Foreign  Income. 

J.  Buchan   ...  '. (Stevens  and  Sons)  10/6 

rhe  Ways  of  Our  Railways.      0.  H.  Grinling 

(Ward,  Lock)  net  10/6 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  CRITICISM,  ETC. 

FTow  to  Collect  Books.    J.  Herbert  Slater  (Bell)  net    6/0 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  1903-4  (Frowde)  net  21/0 


Charles  Lamb.    Walter  Jerrold  (Bell)  net  1/0 

The  Puzzle  of  Dickens's   "  Edwin  Drood."     Andrew  Lang 

(Chapman  and  Hall) 
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(Smith,  Elder)  6/0 
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(Methuen)  6/0 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


The  report  and  balance  sheet  of  the  Colonial  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  Ltd.,  for  tbe  year  ended 
September  30th,  was  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  company,  60 
Market-street,  Melbourne,  on  the  15th  ult.,  and  shows 
a  very  gratifying  state  of  afiEairs.  The  premiums  re- 
ceived for  the  year  amounted  to  the  large  total  of 
£169,884,  and  interest  and  fees  £6864.  Losses  ab- 
sorbed £60;631.  brokerage  and  commission  £22,233, 
reinsurances  £35,136,  expenses  of  management  £25,842, 
Fire  Brigades',  Underwriters,  Associations,  and  Go- 
vernment taxes  £4616,  and  other  items  £2219,  leaving 
a  credit  balance  of  £27,196.  The  balance  was  ap- 
plied as  follows: — Added  to  reserve  fund,  £10,000, 
making  reserve  fund  £80,000.  Dividend  of  8  per  cent. 
£8000,  and  a  bonus  of  4  per  cent.  £4000,  leaving 
£5196  to  be  carried  forward.  The  great  strides  made 
by  the  company  during  the  last  few  years  has  made 
its  position  a  very  strong  one.  It  holds  Government 
and  municipal  securities  £70,000,  Fixed  Deposits 
£55,000,  real  estate  £44,000,  and  shares  in  building 
societies,  banks  and  trustees  companies  £16,812.  The 
manager  is  Mr.  W.  L.  Jack. 


A  big  fire  broke  out  on  the  23rd  inst.  in  Langtree 
Avenue.  Mildura.  which  totallv  destroyed  Stevens' 
photographic  stiidic,  Rae's  grocery  store,  Pugsley's 
paint  and  colourmen's  depot,  and  the  main  portion 
of  Lujh  and  Waugh's  butchering  establishment,  in- 
cluding the  refrigerating  works. 


During  the  month  large  areas  in  the  Lachlan  dis- 
tricts in  New  South  Wales  have  been  swept  by  bush 
fires.  The  loss  of  buildings  and  stock  have  been  very 
heavy.  The  recent  cool  weather  has,  however,  checked 
the  fires  in  most  of  the  districts. 


As  showing  the  remarkable  decrease  in  the  use  of 
bank  notes  in  recent  years,  the  following  figures  are 
interesting.  Bank  notes  are  being  more  and  more 
replaced  by  sovereigns  and  cheques.  The  note  circula- 
tion in  Victoria  in  1883  amounted  to  £1,426  686.  in 
1893  it  fell  to  £1,121,675,  and  in  1903  it  amounted  to 
£913,590  onlv. 


A  series  of  carefully-planned  frauds  on  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been  revealed  in 
Mexico.  Two  lawyers  and  a  doctor  have  been  found 
guilty  of  effecting  insurances  and  killing  the  men  in- 
sured, and  have  been  condemned  to  death.  The  doc- 
tor poisoned  the  victims,  and  the  lawyers  collected 
the  policy  moneys. 


A  fire  broke  out  at  10  p.m.  on  the  6th  inst.,  in  the 
four-story  building  situate  368  Little  Collins-street, 
Melbourne,  occupied  by  J.  Aynsley  and  Co..  importers 
of  glass  and  crockeryware.  Tlie  fire  apparently  ori- 
ginated in  the  top  floor  occupied  as  a  packing-room, 
and,  owing  to  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  material, 
spread  with  gieat  rapidity.  After  an  hour's  work, 
the  brigade  got  the  fire  under,  and,  on  examination, 
it  was  found  that  the  two  ton  floors  were  burned  out, 
and  the  roof  off,  while  the  lower  floors  were  damaged 
by  water.  The  building  was  insured  for  £2800  and 
the  contents  for  about  £5000. 


Mr.  John  Bowden.  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
New  Zealand  State  Fire  Insurance  Department  has  re- 
signed the  position,  and  is  joining  a  leading  British 
insurance  office  in  New  Zealand. 


CITIZENS' 

Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Premier  Industrial-Ordinary  life  Office 
of  Greater  Britain. 

HEAD   OFFICE    -        -    SYDNEY. 


The  Company's  Eecord  for  1901 : 

Funds £1,346,606 

INCREASE   IN    FUNDS      .-        ^  201,346 

Income ^        .*.  £436,326 

INCREASE  IN  INCOME    .-        «  26,774 

Paid  Policyholders  since  Inception £891,590 

PAID  POLICYHOLDERS  in  1904...  108,931 

Profits,     io     the     form     of     Reversionary 
Bonuses,    Allotted   to    Policyholders 

since  Inception £395,525 

PROFITS,  in  the  form  of  Reversion- 
ary Bonuses,  allotted  to  Policyhold- 
ers for  J904 61.075 

Expenses — 

DECREASE  FOR    YEAR £12,13) 


THK 

COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
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INSURANCE    COMPANY   LIMITED. 
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LIABILITY 
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y  Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Managbk. 
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Questions    and    Ans^wers. 

Q.  I  have  been  feeling  very  poorly  lately,  and  have  just  been  told  by  my  doctor  that 
I  am  suffering  from  urio  poisoning.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  just  what  uric 
poisoning  means.     Is  it  a  serious  matter? 

A.  Uric  poisoning  is  caused  by  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  various  substances  which 
should  leave  the  body  in  solution.  The  retention  of  these  substances  is  due  to  a  diseased 
or  inactive  condition  of  the  kidneys.  When  the  kidneys  are  working  perfectly,  they 
filter  and  extract  from  the  blood  of  the  average  individual  about  three  pints  of  urine 
every  day.  In  this  quantity  of  urine  should  be  dissolved  various  waste  material  pro- 
duced by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  This  is  dead  matter,  and  its 
presence  in  the  blood  is  poisonous.  The  three  pints  of  normal  urine  should  contain  about 
ten  grains  in  weight  of  uric  acid,  an  ounce  of  urea,  together  with  other  animal  and 
mineral  matter  varying  from  a  third  of  an  ounce  to  nearly  an  ounce. 

Q.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  the  substances  you  mention  when  not  eliminated 
from  the  body  in  the  natural  manner  constitute  what  is  known  as  uric  poisoning?  What 
aj'e  the  usual  symptoms  by  which  the  presence  of  these  poisons  is  manifested? 

A.   Now  you  are  asking  a  rather  large  question.     Many  complaints  which  are  com- 
monly called  diseases  are  not  actually  diseases  in  themselves.     For  instance.  Rheumatism, 
yut.  Neuralgia,  Lumbago,   Sciatica,  Gravel,   Stone  and  Bladder  Troubles  are  all  caused 
uric   poisons.      Indigestion,    Anaemia,    Persistent    Headache    and    General   Debility    ai-e 
en  solely  due  to  the  same  cause.     In  fact,  if  the  kidneys  are  doing  their  work  freely 
Jp.   thoroughly,   none   of   the  complaints   mentioned   could   trouble   us,    as   the  causative 
iioisons  would  be  absent. 

Q.  I  had  no  idea  that  so  much  depended  upon  the  efficient  action  of  the  kidneys.  I 
suppose  that  w' en  anyone  is  suffering  from  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Neuralgia,  Lumbago, 
Sciatica,  Gravel,  Stone,  Bladder  Troubles,  Anaemia,  Debility,  Persistent  Headache  or  In- 
digestion, the  scientific  method  of  effecting  a  cure  would  be  to  directly  treat  the  patient 
for  the  kidneys? 

A.  Exactly.  In  fact,  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  radical  and  permanent  cure 
can  bo  effected.  The  kidneys  must  be  restored  to  health  and  activity,  so  that  they  may 
be  enaWfed  to  remove  the  daily  production  of  poisons  in  the  bod.y,  or  the  patient  must 
continue   to   suffer. 

Q.  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  the  liver  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  maintenance  of  our  general  health,  but  it  seems  that  the  kidneys  are  the  chief 
cause  of  most  of  the  disorders  from  which  we  suffer. 

A.  The  work  done  by  the  liver  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is  closely  associated 
with  the  work  done  by  the  kidneys.  Indeed,  when  anything  is  the  matter  with  the  liver 
the  kidneys  are  almost  always  directly  affected,  and  the  contrary  is  likewise  true.  In  the 
liver  vaiious  substances  are  actually  made  from  the  blood.  Two  or  three  pounds  of  bile 
are  thus  made  every  day.  The  liver  takes  sugar  from  the  blood,  converts  it  up  so  as  to 
be  able  again  to  supply  it  to  the  blood,  gradually,  as  the  latter  requires  enrichment.  The 
liver  changes  urio  acid,  which  is  insoluble,  mto  urea  which  is  completely  soluble,  and  the 
liver  also  deals  with  the  blood  corpuscles  which  have  lived  their  life  and  are  useful  no 
longer. 

Q.  As  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  are  so  intimately  related,  I  gather  that 
if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  either  organ  is  not  doing  its  work  efficiently,  a  cura- 
tive agent  should  be  employed  which  would  act  equally  upon  the  kidneys  and  liver? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  the  case,  and  it  was  the  realisation  of  this  important  fact  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  that  invaluable  medicine,  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  certain  medical  men,  knowng  that  if  they  could  find  a  medicine  which  would  bene- 
ficially affect  alike  the  kidneys  and  liver,  they  could  control  most  of  the  common  dis- 
orders, devoted  themselves  to  the  search  foi-  such  a  remedy.  After  many  disappointments, 
their  efforts  were  rewarded,  and  a  medicine  now  known  as  Warner's  Safe  Cure  was  proved 
to  possess  the  required  properties  in  the  fullest  degree.  Warner's  Safe  Cure  has  a  mar- 
vellously stimulating  and  healing  effect  upon  both  the  kidneys  and  liver,  and  by  restoring 
those  vital  organs  to  health  and  activity,  it  necessarily  cures  all  disoi'ders  due  to  the  re- 
tention in  the  blood  of  urinary  and  biliary  poisons,  such  as  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Neuralgia, 
Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Blood  Disorders.  Anaemia,  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Jaundice,  Gravel, 
Stone,  Bladder  Troubles,  General  Debility  and  Sick  Headache.  Even  Bright's  Disease, 
probably  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases,  yields  to  treatment  by  Warner's  Safe  Cure. 
Cures  effected  by  Warner "s  Safe  Cure  are  permanent  simply  because  they  are  natural. 
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"  I'm  the  ROBUR  TEA  GIRL — This  is  my  first  appearance — My  mission  is  to 
tell  you  about  Robur,  and  induce  j'ou  to  use  it." 

Robur  is  quite  pure  tea,  and  no  matter  how  many  packets  you  buy  you  won't 
find  a  bad  leaf  in  any  one  of  them.  It  has  a  delicious  flavour,  and  is  wonderfully 
economical.     Try  the  No.  I  Grade  for  a  start.     Grocers  sell  it. 
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